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Good news for mukluk-makers and others 


Pp NorTH, where a snug pair of boots can 
[ make the difference between toes and no 
toes, Eskimos soften the hides by chewing. 


Here at home, glycerine does the same job— 


faster and better. 


But Shell Chemicals glycerine takes on hun- 
dreds of other important industrial jobs. It goes 


into tough, fast-drying paints and enamels .. . 


helps put the kick into mining explosives, It 
makes cellophane flexible, holds freshness in 
tobacco and candy, goes into manufacture of 


textiles and toothpaste, glues and glass cleaners. 


. o . 
High-purity glycerine is 
another example of Shell 
Chemical’s contribution to 


industrial progress. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 
Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
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THIS W EE E K March 16, 1957 


BUDGET STILL RESISTS WHITTLING. Everyone has been talking economy 
this week, but no one in Washington will take the lead in pruning 


INFLATION REMEDY. Bank of Canade proposes strong direct controls on 
credit to stem rising prices 

MORE—BUT NOT SO MUCH MORE. Capital spending in 1957 will break 
another record, but the gain doesn’t compare with 1956’s 

FULL PURSE BUT TIGHT. The consumer has more money but he isn’t rushing 
out on a spending spree 

THE MOBILE HOME ISN’T SO MOBILE ANY MORE, As house trailers 
get bigger and fancier, they tend to stay put as long-run housing 

BATTLING RADIOS VIE FOR ARABS’ EARS. Against a crackle of planned 
interference, Voice of America is trying to sell Eisenhower Doctrine 

WOLFSON PUSHES AMC PLANS. He'll give American Motors’ Pres. Romney 
his ideas on “improvement of company earnings.”...... 0.0... - see e eee eens 
ONE OJL CRISIS LEADS TO ANOTHER. Now the problem is to restore the 


“normal” market without hurting anyone too badly 


IN BUSINESS. News about Panagra’s fight, Reynolds’ financing, Missouri iron 
ore, new nickel plant 





Tanker King Who Shuns Crown. Daniel K. Ludwig is a “man nobody knows.”.... 
In Business Abroad. 
New Nations Discover Independence Is Hard. The crises in Indonesia and Burma 


Wenner-Gren’s. $1-Billion Baby. Swedish financier moves into Canada 
In Canada 


Building a Highway Empire. Greyhound expands for profits (cover) 
Transit Outfit Seeks More Fat. St. Louis company branches into maintenance 


Does Higher Interest Lure More Money Into Savings? A symposium of experts... 


Hit by Other People’s Troubles. Insurance companies had a bad year in 1956.... 
Banking Laws Get Streamlined. Revised edition hits the Senate floor 

Allstate for Life. Sears’ insurance subsidiary adds life policies to line 

AT&T Split. Management opposes a 4-for-] division of common shares 


In Washington. News about monetary commission, barter deals, tariffs 


Why Pick on the Teamsters? The Senate investigating committee has good reasons 
for training its guns on the nation’s biggest union. 

UAW Test Case. Auto Workers must stand trial on divain of using union’s done to 
support political candidates 

Woman's Place in Work Force. She is growing in importance 

In Labor 


Parking Lots Eat Up Plant Sites. For management, the problem.of employee cars 
ranges from a mild nuisance to a matter of sheer survival 

In 2000 A. D. Wharton School speakers picture business opportunities, problems. 
When Charity Drives Collide. United Fund, with massive industry backing, goes over 
big in Pittsburgh. But the independent Heart Drive mutters “foull” 

In Management 


RE Ge ela dda 6 5) .v.cd'ndvusscces so tin hepe e eekeee aie 
A Buyer’s Job Is a Three-Ring Circus. How buyer—and store—make a profit 


Hot Company in the Coldness Business. Self-service markets have brought a boom 
to this refrigeration maker 


Rally Without Much Steam. Progress on the Big Board is only spasmodic 


Fire Engines: Mass-Produced in a Small Way. How a leading equipment maker 


combines standardization with specialization 
Ford Motor Tries Out Two New Turbines. Testing experimental engines 
Computer Deal. GE and National Cash Register collaborate 


In Regions 


BUSINESS WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., af 99 N. 
Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. Ente as second class matter Dec. 4, 1936 at the Post 
Office at Albany, N. Y. under act of Mar. 3, 1879. Subscriptions $6 a yeor in U. S. A 
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1946 Yeer Month Week § Latest 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2... ‘a ons any nes wins 


PRODUCTION 

Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,477 2,501 t2,411 2,373 

62,880 164,403 179,776 +172,816 171,409 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $77,439 $57,045 $57,739 $62,114 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,133 12,019 11,791 11,867 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)................-..-. 4,751 7,162 7,461 7,519 7,813 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,647 1,463 1,642 1,633 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 285,170 282,539 266,246 280,314 


TRADE 


Carleadings: miscellaneeus and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 74 67 68 71 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 53 45 41 44 47 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 90 104 94 100 100 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 268 287 284 327 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 405.5 420.0 411.7 412.3 














industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS. 1947-49 — 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 


+t73.2 
tt75.4 


Peay Gree ne ee MS Ns a Si eee vibe dics ps ehspeadedsn ds cove 17.5¢ 


Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


tt76.4 
$20.27 
14,045¢ 


Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, | in., 14 designated markets, |b.)............. **30.56¢ 


99.1 
76.5 
20.0¢ 
157.1 
$48.83 
47.765¢ 
$2.25 
36.36¢ 


95.3 
81.5 
18.3¢ 
171.9 
$53.33 
33.869¢ 
$2.32 
33.79¢ 


94.3 
80.3 
18.0¢ 
+173.7 
$50.50 
31.910¢ 
$2.35 
+33.83¢ 


94.5 
80.7 
18.0¢ 
173.8 
$49.50 
31.970¢ 
$2.35 
33.79¢ 


Wool tops (Boston, |b.)..... $1.51 $1.80 $2.21 $2.14 $2.14 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 17.08 46.91 42.99 43.92 43.97 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 3.58% 447% 4.46% 4.43% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 3% 3% % 3% % 354% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 56,417 56,874 56,370 55,791 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 84,338 85,069 85,038 84,975 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 26,454 30,162 30,314 30,444 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 28,157 25,921 25,723 25,532 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,118 25,146 24,813 24,871 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1946 Year Month Latest 


Average Ago Ago 
Employment (in millions) 55.2 62.6 62.6 63.2 
Unemployment (in millions). . 2.3 2.9 3.2 3.1 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing $43.82 $78.17 $82.21 $82.41 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 78.7 112.4 116.9 117.0 
Housing starts (in thousands) 55.9 78.3 65.0 65.0 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) $8,541 $15,658 $16,491 $16,439 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $9.8 $24.1 $23.9 $24.0 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $5.5 $12.4 $13.3 $13.2 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $178.0 $316.7 $334.0 $335.2 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $16.9 $15.1 $15.2 $15.2 
Exports (in millions) $812 $1,284 $1,993 $1,675 


* Preliminary, week ended March 9, 1957. tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 

t Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling }§ in. . 
THE PICTURES—American La France—125 (bot.); Black Star—112; Grant Compton—44, 45, 46, 86, 87, 88; Cushman Motor Works, Inc.—134; 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.—41 (top); Genera! Electric Co.—41 (bot); Greyhound Post Houses Inc.—174 (bot. It.); Greyvan Lines—175 (It.); Harvard 
University—192 (top); Herb Kratovil—122, 123, 125 (top), 126, 128, 191 (cen. & bot. rt.), 194 (cen.); Ed Nano—cover, 174 (top & bot. rt.), 175 
(rt.), 176, 184, 191, (bot. It.); Bob Phillips—39; Princeton University— 198 (top); San Diego Evening Tribune—107 (bot.); Simmons College—198 
(bot.); Joan Sydiow—-107 (top); U. P.—48, 106; University of Michigan— 194 (top); University of Wisconsin—194 (bot.); Yale University—190. 
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25-million-ton hole 
scooped out by rubber 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: Iron ore used to be hauled 
out of that mine (so deep a 20-story 
building would not reach the top) by 
railroad cars. But as the mine got 


deeper, the cars couldn't climb the grade. 


The mining company thought con- 
veyor belts might be the answer. But 
could belts haul that far that steep? 


What was done: They discussed the 
problem with B.F.Goodrich men, who 
recommended the cord conveyor belt, 
especially developed for jobs where the 
load is heavy, the climb is pe This 
B.F.Goodrich belt is made of cords, 
running lengthwise, held in place by 
rubber. It has all the flexibility of rub- 





ber plus hundreds of cords to give 
strength and load-carrying power. 
Savings: B.F.Goodrich cord belts were 
installed in the long shaft you see in 
the picture. After 13 seasons, and nearly 
25 million tons, they look like they'll 
last several more years. 

Extra benefits: Good as this record is, 
chances are that it will soon be bettered 
because of the improvements that are 
constantly being made in B.F.Goodrich 
belts. In recent years, for example, use 
of Nyfil fabrics has resulted in con- 
veyor belts that will last even longer, 
carry heavier loads, stand even more 
pounding. 


Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich 
distributor has exact specifications for 
the B. F.Goodrich belts described here. 
And, as a factory-trained specialist in 
rubber products, he cam answer your 
questions about a// the rubber prod- 
ucts B. F.Goodrich makes for industry. 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-899, Akron 18, Ohio 
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three gentlemen on their way...out of business! 


And so unnecessary...inventory control 
by Remington Rand could prevent it. 

The sad fact is that these gentle- 
men are on their way out because of 
inadequate inventory control. 
They’re attempting to carry inven- 
tories without the kind of simplified 
control of individual items that 
makes it easy to keep such stocks in 
balance. Eventually they’ll discover 
what it means in terms of losses... 
what it might have meant in terms 
of profits! 

By the way...how much OVER- 


STOCK in your inventory — tying up 
capital and increasing insurance, 
storage, deterioration and obsoles- 
cence? Equally bad...how about 
UNDERSTOCK resulting in lost sales 
or idle shop time, expense of rush 
orders and hand-to-mouth buying? 
One can be as costly as the other. 

Whatever your business — manu- 
facturing, wholesaling or retailing — 
Remington Rand is in a position to 
offer you the inventory control sys- 
tem best suited to your exact needs. 
It has specialized in every type of 


inventory control... has vast exper- 
ience...enjoys outstanding prestige 
in this field. Why not look into the 
benefits of efficient inventory con- 
trol today? Write Room 1305, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10— 
simply specify your interest as 
manufacturing, wholesaling or 
retailing. (Absolutely no obligation. ) 


INVENTORY CONTROLS by 


Flemington. Frand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Something to Curl 


Dear Sir: 

Re: “No Hair to Curl,” Readers 
Report [BW—Mar.2’57,p5]. A 
hellfire-and-brimstone preacher was 
telling his congregation that “there 
will be weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth” when he was 
interrupted by an old lady who in- 
quired, “How about me? I have no 
teeth!” The preacher, equal to the 
occasion, replied, “Madam, teeth 
will be provided!” Don’t most 
bald-headed men have hair on their 
chests? That will be curled, too! 

W. C. McCanseE 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Kudos 


Dear Sir: 
My hearty congratulations . 
on the excellent job . . . bringing 
the story of the U. S. Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Laboratory to your 
readers [BW—Feb.23'57,p114].. 
Capt. RiIcHARD S. MANDELKORN 
USN 
U.S. NAVAL RADIOLOGICAL 
DEFENSE LABORATORY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Wrong Label 


Dear Sir: 

We are particularly interested in 
the article Pipeline Pours Coal 
from Mine to Plant [BW—Feb. 
16'57,p190}. 

This company supplied the coal 
dryers generally denoted as flash 
dryers for reducing the moisture 
content from some 20% to 5%. 

The picture shown in the lower 
right-hand corner of page 191 de- 
noted as drying tower is wholly in 
error and simply shows the “dried 
coal storage bin.” The conveyor 
shown discharging into the top of 
this bin receives the dried coal at 
5% moisture from the flash dryers. 

C. W. GORDON 
MANAGER, RAYMOND DIV., 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wrong Name 


Dear Sir: 

Re: “More Cash in Tax Write- 
offs” —{BW—Mar.2°57,p28], you 
refer to Marman Blough as a com- 
mittee member of the IRS study. 

I believe you will find it is 
“Carman.” It is interesting to note 
that Carman is a brother of Dr. 
Roy Blough . . . formerly member 
of the Council of Economic Ad- 
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WITH TRUSCON 


University of California, general classrooms and 
office building, Los Angeles, Calif. Austin, Field and 
Fry, architects. Robert E. McKee Co., contractor. 


REPUBLIC 


Woldi Widest Range of Standard Steels 











Onbiprniay Cunabives 


VISION-VENT WINDOW WALLS 


i 























See how effectively Vision-Vent blends with ma- 
sonry to create truly imposing buildings that are 
completely functional. 


Vision-Vent is Truscon’s exciting method of fast, 
economical wall construction. Vision-Vent goes 
up like other curtain-wall systems. Fast. Easy. With 
this important plus—it’s a wall with window al- 
ready in place. 


The Vision-Vent system incorporates all mass- 





production and installation economies of standard 
steel windows. Each module is complete, sill t0 —_ TRUSCON "0-1" Steel Joists give you predictable and depend- 
ceiling, including fixed lights, awning-type venti- able load-bearing capacity. Every Truscon "O-T” Joist—short- 
span series—is quality protected. Each is backed by the Steel 
Joist Institute Seal of Approval. Be safe . . . avoid inferior quality. 
insulated panel. Specify approved Truscon "O-T" Steel Joists for lightweight, fire- 


s igi : : resistant floor and roof support. Send coupon for design data 
For design distinction, insulated panels may be and loading tables. 


lator or Truscon Double-Hung Steel Window, and 


furnished in colored porcelain enamel, stainless 


steel or aluminum. Panels have an insulating value THINKING “CURTAIN WALL”? 


New Truscon booklet offers information to ‘a, 
help architects, engineers and contractors 
wall. They retain interior heat; they provide for —_ make most efficient use of curtain-wail 
“ tig Deg : ; construction. It contains design data and 
air-conditioning efficiency. Wall thickness of less detell drawings covering coven diflerent 
Truscon Metal Curtain-Wall types. It shows 
how the Truscon system meets architec- 
space. Light weight is reflected in structural savings. —_tvral and structural requirements with- 
out losing the benefits of efficient shop 
Vision-Vent has had a tremendous success in all fabrication, with the designer main- 
: . . ‘ taining full freedom of choice in 
types of single- and multi-story applications. adapting the proper wall to the structure. Send coupon for your copy. 


Truscon window engineers will be glad to study 






< equal to that of an ordinary masonry spandrel 


than 1% inches provides extra square-feet of floor 


your plans and develop design details and costs. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Dept. C-3051 

3114 East 45th Street 

Cleveland 27, Ohio 


"i 
| 
| 
! 
| 
: I’m interested in more information on these building prod- 
i ucts made by Republic's Truscon Steel Division. 
| 0) Vision -Vent Window Walls O) Curtain-Wall Systems 
| O “O-T”’ Steel Joists 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
I 
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More facts in Sweet’s, or send coupon, 











and Stack P /; a Name Title 


Firm 





Address. 
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‘HARTFORD INSURANCE 





Not enough of the right 


kind of insurance. That's 


the shocking explanation of... 


of all businesses closed 


Why 43% 


Damage to business properties by 
an insurable peril—such as fire, 
explosion or windstorm—usually 
brings two kinds of financial loss in 
its wake. 


Vital protection overlooked. While 
most businessmen have the fore- 
sight to protect themselves with 
insurance on buildings, furniture 
and fixtures, merchandise and other 
property, a surprising number are 
unaware of the existence of an 
equally important type of coverage 
—Business Interruption Insurance. 


Exactly what is Business Interrup- 
tion Insurance? Briefly, it is pro- 
tection against loss of earnings. In 
other words, if disaster temporarily 
closes your business and shuts off 
its earnings, Business Interruption 
Insurance in adequate amount 
moves in to hold the line. 

Business Interruption Insurance 
can help to pay your federal, state 
and local taxes ... the interest on 
your indebtedness ... the salaries of 
your employees ... and many other 
items of continuing expense during 
the period of interruption. In addi- 


8 


tion, it can pay you the profit you’d 
have earned except for the disaster. 

Too many businessmen have 
found out too late that insuring 
against property damage wasn’t 
enough ... they should also have 
protected their earnings with Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance. 

In an overwhelming number of 
instances, it wasn’t the property 
damage that hurt... it was the 
losses which resulted from the in- 


terruption to business. These often 
came to sums greatly in excess of 
the value of the property actually 
destroyed! 


No business too small. One of the 
arguments businessmen frequently 
advance against Business Interrup- 
tion coverage is that their business 
is “too small” to need such protec- 
tion. Yet who would find it easier to 
borrow new working capital? Or to 





AS A GOING CONCERN ... 
Sales $30,000 
Cost of Merchandise 18,000 
Gross Profits 12,000 
Expenses 10,000 


Net Profit $ 2,000 


Sales 


Gross Profit 


Total Loss 


These balance sheets tell a graphic 
story. Substitute your business for 
the one without Business Interruption 
Insurance and it might be your story 
tomorrow ... next week... 

Note that your expenses go right 
on even though your business opera- 
tions have stopped dead in their 





HOW BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INSURANCE WORKS 


(Balance Sheet for One Month) 


AFTER A FIRE . . . Without Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance 


Cost of Merchandise 
Expenses (Necessarily 


continuing) 
Loss of Net Profit 


AFTER A FIRE . . . With Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance 

None Sales 

None Cost of Merchandise 

None Gross, Profit 

Expenses (Necessarily 
continuing) 

INSURANCE PAYS 


Net Profit 


,000 
2,000 
$9,000 $2,000 
tracks. There’s nothing coming in... 
and expected profits are being lost 
every minute of the time it takes you 
to lay in new stock . . . to repair or 
replace your equipment . . . and to 
get things back on a _ before-the- 
disaster schedule. Don’t let this hap- 
pen to you! 











by disaster fail to reopen! 


take it out of reserves? The small 
company or the big one? 


How to tell the amount of insur- 
ance needed. Just as no business 
can afford to be without Business 
Interruption Insurance, so should 
none guess at the amount needed. 
Your Hartford Group Fire Insur- 
ance Agent will be glad to help you 
arrive at the correct figure. Or, if 
you'd prefer, he will show you how 
to calculate your Business Interrup- 
tion needs for yourself. 


How much does this insurance 
cost? In view of the tremendous 


Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Fire Insurance Company 


Group 


“earnings protection” it provides, 
Business Interruption Insurance ac- 
tually costs surprisingly little. Less 
per $100 of protection than prop- 
erty insurance! Determining the 
cost is a matter of simple arithmetic 
applied to published fire and ex- 
tended coverage rates for the build- 
ing you occupy. 


What about adjusting losses? 
Business Interruption Insurance, as 
you’ve seen, is broad protection. So 
you might expect that losses would 
be difficult to adjust. They’re not. 
In fact, Business Interruption 
losses are often much easier to 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! Find out 
how easily you can get low-cost Hartford 
“income protection” for your business. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 

New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 38, New York 

Northwestern Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


- 


handle than property insurance 
losses from the same cause. 

The reason? Adjusters can go 
right ahead and figure your business 
interruption losses with only your 
books to guide them. So there’s no 
problem on this score if you keep 
your records in a safe place. 


Get the whole story—now! Call 
your Hartford Group Fire Insur- 
ance Agent or your insurance 
broker. Ask him to give you full 
details about this important, low- 
cost form of “earnings protection”— 
Hartford Business Interruption In- 
surance, Or, if you prefer, mail us 
the coupon. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Conn. Dept. W5 


I’m interested. Please send me more 
information about Hartford Busin 
Interruption Insurance. 4 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





City Zone__State 








SOUND-LEVEL METER 4:26 P.M. THURSDAY 











SOUND-LEVEL METER 9:47 A.M. FRIDAY 


How to tame office noise overnight 


SOUND CONDITION with beautiful new Armstrong Ceilings. They can be installed 


during non-working hours with minimum interference of office routine. 


OOK at the meters in the pictures 
4 above. See how the needle at the 

right has dropped. It shows how an 
Armstrong acoustical ceiling reduces 
disturbing office noise. And best of all, 
Armstrong Ceilings can be installed 
overnight! 

Armstrong Ceilings absorb up to 85 
per cent of the noise that strikes them. 
They provide a more efficient and 
pleasant atmosphere in which to work. 

In addition to sound conditioning, 
the ceilings offer many other advan- 


10 


tages. Armstrong Ceilings are factory 
pre-finished so they can be installed 
without painting.- Compliance with 
building codes is never a problem, and 
many of the materials will add new fire 
safety to your offices. Armstrong Ceil- 
ings are available in a wide range of 
designs and prices to suit your indi- 
vidual needs. 

Call your Armstrong Acoustical Con- 
tractor today. He’s a specialist in 
making fast installations with little or 
no interference with office routine. 


He'll give you a detailed job analysis 
and estimate without obligation. 

For your free copy of “Quiet at Work,” 
write Armstrong Cork Company, 4203 
indian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


(Armstrong 
ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Cushiontone® © Travertone* © Crestone® 
Minatone® ¢ Arrestone® « Corkoustic® 


*TRADE-MARK 














Rimrock Tidelands Rig No. 3 off Louisiana Coast. 


OIL RIGS GO TO SEA TO SOLVE NATIONAL PROBLEM 


National attention now focuses on 
our oil supply—and how to increase 
it. Tapping the vast oil reserves under 
water off the Gulf Coast is a promising 
solution. But sending oil drilling rigs 
out to sea poses some new problems. 
To be seaworthy and practical, 
drilling equipment must be packaged 
to take up the least possible space. 
All rig elements must be thorough- 
ly dependable—able to operate con- 
tinuously with minimum attention. 
Controls must be streamlined. 


One such successful packaged rig— 
diesel-electric operated — was recently 
put in operation by Rimrock Tide- 
lands. At the heart of it are Gardner- 
Denver power mud pumps, used to 
force specially prepared drilling 
“mud” into the hole to lubricate the 
drilling bit and remove rock cuttings. 

Time and again, you will find 
Gardner-Denver equipment taking 
an important part in history-making 
operations such as this one. 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, IIl. 


ENGINEERING FORESIGHT PROVED ON THE JOB 
IN GENERAL INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, PETROLEUM AND MINING 


Gardner-Denver GX mud pumps used 























Selenium “pencil” rectifier 
made by Union Switch & 
Signal Co. is used in cir- 
cuit of electronic air clean- 
er, a product of Electro-Air 
Cleaner Co. The tube of the 
unit is Taylor Grade G-5 
glass-melamine laminate. 


Here’s how the laminate in this air cleaner 
could help you build a better product... 


Multiple problems were presented in the selec- 
tion of a material for the outer tube of the 
selenium “‘pencil’’ rectifiers of this electronic 
air cleaner. Good arc-resistance, low moisture 
absorption and high strength were essential. 
Taylor Grade G-5 laminated plastic—a woven 
glass fabric bonded with a melamine resin— 
filled these requirements. 


This laminate or any of the dozens of other 
laminates in the complete Taylor line of insu- 
lation materials could be the answer to your 
company’s specific material problem . . . could 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO., PLANTS IN NORRISTOWN, PA. AND LA VERNE, CALIFORNIA 


improve your product’s performance. Taylor 
laminates include the material with the 
right combination of electrical, physical and 
machining properties for your applications 
... filling not only your everyday material 
needs but also your more difficult specification 
requirements. 


Taylor offers your company the services of its 
application engineers to help choose and use 
the Taylor material that meets your particular 
specifications. Write or call your nearest Taylor 
sales office. 


INTEGRATED MANUFACTURER & FABRICATOR OF 
Phenolic—Melamine—Silicone—Epoxy—Combinction and 
Copper-Clad Laminates * Vulcanized Fibre 


at : * 
- ae Le ees 


TAYLOR 





Sales gain 25% 
in one year 


—as a result of telephone idea 


Last year The Fleming Company, wholesale 
grocers of Topeka, Kansas, invited out-of-town 
retail grocers throughout the company’s trade 
area to telephone their orders for perishable 
merchandise collect. Today sales are up 25% 
over the same four-month period last year. 


The call-collect idea proved a natural for The 
Fleming Company’s perishables departments. 
Order taking is now on a planned schedule 
(each customer is asked to call regularly at an 
assigned time). Foodis shipped more promptly. 
And The Fleming Company builds customer 
good will. 

The telephone can work for you as it does for 
The Fleming Company. A telephone represent- 
ative will be glad to suggest specific ideas for 
your business. Just call your Bell Telephone 


Company business office. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


5 First Each Added 
For example: 3 Minutes Minute 


Detroit to Cincinnati 85¢ 25¢ 
St. Louis to Topeka $100 25¢ 
Los Angeles to Phoenix, Ariz. %110 30¢ 
New Orleans to Dallas $125 35¢ 
New York to Milwaukee $150 40¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 





N BRUSHING METHODS 


woetlng 9) go ee 


BEFORE 


BRUSHING 


AFTER 
BRUSHING 


Fast cleanup..- 


inside and out with Osborn Power Brushing 


Dual cleaning job at a fraction of the cost using 
Osborn Pou er Brushes. 





Write TODAY for 
the new 
100-page Osborn 
Catalog 210-C 











HE problem—to clean varnish from 

both the inside and outside surfaces 
of electric motor stators. Formerly, two 
cleaning operations were necessary. 
Results were inconsistent . . . the opera- 
tions costly and time consuming. 

With Osborn Power Brushes, the en- 
tire Cleaning job is now done at the push 
of a button—and for a fraction of the 
previous cost. The operator merely places 
the stator on guide rolls. Brushes are 
automatically moved across the external 
and internal surfaces of the lamination 
stack. The varnish is quickly and thor- 
oughly removed. 

An Osborn Brushing Analyst is ready 
to survey your plant for similar results. 
There is no obligation. Write The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-95, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osher Bru 


BRUSHING METHODS e POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES e FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 





visers to the President (Tru- 
man).... 

RICHARD F. BLOUGH 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Non-Toxic Nematocide 


Dear Sir: 

I congratulate you on your 
timely and thoughtfully written dis- 
cussion of developments in nemato- 
cides [BW—Feb.16'57,p62], and in 
bringing to the attention of your 
readers the significance of the agri- 
cultural depredations of these soil 
pests. We at Stauffer appreciate, 
too, your mentioning our product, 
Vapam.... 

However, I should like to ques- 
tion one of your comments by 
which you suggest Vapam may be 
“toxic to plant and animal life.” 

Vapam is a herbicide—and, as 
such, is sold to kill weeds; however, 
it is relatively non-toxic to warm 
blooded animals... . 

I feel, therefore, that you would 
like to point out the specific limi- 
tation of your term “toxic”—it 
applies, in this case of our nemato- 
cide, only to nematodes and plants 
—not to animals. 

Dan J. KEATING 
VICE-PRESIDENT & 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e We used the word “toxic” to 
mean poisonous, which does not 
mean killing. 


What Does a Man Earn? 


Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed reading “Housing 
Squeeze on Workers” [BW—Feb. 
23’57,p75|. This is a unique prob- 
lem which is nationwide. 

I take exception to the caption 
under the lower picture on _ p.78. 
You state, “That was too much for 
Stadelman, who earns $5,184 a 
year.” I do not think that anyone 
on the staff of BUSINESS WEEK is 
able to say he “earns” $5,184 per 
year. That he gets this amount no 
doubt is a fact, but whether he 
“earns” it, or more or less, is a 
matter of opinion and one to which 
only a few people can give an 
intelligent answer. 

CHARLES DIEHL 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


¢ According to Webster, you earn 
when you “acquire by labor, serv- 
ice, or performance.” Apparently 
Jones & Laughlin, Stadelman’s em- 
ployer, equate his efforts to $5,184 
a year. 


BUSINESS WEEK e Mar. 16, 1957 














PLYMOUTH...today’s best fleet buy! 


Here are a few reasons why...and why Plymouth is far 
above the “other 2” in resale value at used car auctions*. 





‘ Bea Gy 


Torsion-Aire ride! Up front two torsion bars 
smother bumps before they reach the car 
frame, diverting jars to new Oriflow shock 
absorbers for smoothest ride at any price. 


Smoothest handling! Less fatigue for driver. 
Torsion-Aire Suspension eliminates sway and 
roll, makes cornering easy and level at any 
speed. No nose-dive when you jam on brakes! 


Greater horsepower! Most powerful standard 
V-8 in the “low-price 3.” Four great engines 
to choose from: Fury V-800; Fury 301 V-8; 
Hy-Fire 277 V-8; and economical PowerFlow 6. 


<i Zz 


Total-Contact Brakes! Fastest, safest, smooth- 
est stop of any car. New Total-Contact Center- 
Plane Brakes grip over entire surface, not 
just at ends. Linings last 25% longer. 


Push-Button Driving! Gives more precise speed 
control in traffic, tremendous pickup for safer 
passing. New Torque-Flite 3-speed transmis- 
sion; and Push Button PowerFlite available. 


High-performance rear axle assembly! Heavy- 
duty drive shaft, universal joints and rear 
axle assembly transmit power to the drive 
wheels. Oversize construction for long life. 





*At used car auctions across U.S.A. Plymouth averages more than $200 over Car “C”; and $150 more 
than Car “F”. Plymouth’s 3-years-ahead styling will mean more money in your pocket at trade-in time! 


moult, you’re 3 years ahead 


If your fleet is 





clear-span interiors to super markets, 


Now, you can get modern, flat-roof appearance 
in a commercial or industrial building with the 
efficiency only a clear-span interior can offer. 
Yet you pay no more for this unique combina- 
tion of advantages than for ordinary construc- 
tion with its forest of interior posts and trusses. 


An exciting “first” in modern construction 
methods makes it possible. It’s a new, low-pro- 
file building system developed by Butler, 
world’s largest manufacturer of pre-engineered 
buildings. This building system uses a specially 
designed steel framework so strong it can 
bridge floor areas up to 100 feet wide without 
using a single post or roof truss. The interior is 
wide open—wall to wall. There’s nothing to 


New Butler Low-Profile Building System 


limit layout planning, partitioning, illumina- 
tion or decoration. Outside, the roof line of this 
framework is so low that the building it pro- 
duces looks almost flat roofed—as modern as 
today’s newest architecture. 


With traditional construction methods, this 
combination of a low roof profile and a clear- 
span interior is virtually unattainable at any 
reasonable price. Yet, because of the construc- 
tion economies inherent in the Butler Building 
System, you get both at no extra cost. 


For details of this new low-profile building system, 
contact your nearby Butler Builder. He’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book under “’Build- 
ings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write us. 
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brings modern, sweeping look and 









showrooms, factories and warehouses 


Here’s why the Butler Building System is the 
lowest cost way to build well 





Steel framework is pre-engineered to fit to- Fire-safe metal roof panels are bolted on as With “core” of building in place, walls, par- 
gether perfectly and speed construction. soon as framework is up, putting building titions, windows, architectural treatment 
Frames are mass-produced for lower cost. under roof in days. Interior finishing can and insulation cost less since non-load bear- 
Selection of widths and lengths. start earlier and proceed faster under cover. ing construction can be used, 


F BUTLER BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
eg, Paoowe 7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manvfacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment * Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
Sales Offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill, * Detroit, Mich. © Cleveland, Ohio 
Syracuse and New York City, N. Y. © Washington, D. C. © Burlington, Ont., Canada 
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MOVING TO CHESSIE’S RAILWAY 





The lady 
who didn’t talk 


Once, in the course of the intricate negotia- 
tions which are always involved in locating 
a major industry, we found it necessary to 
take some responsible local citizen into our 
confidence. The person who could help us 
most was the editor of the paper. 


At first our client was highly skeptical. He 
just didn’t think any editor could be trusted 
with an interesting secret. And to make mat- 
ters worse, this editor was a woman! 

But we had complete faith in the lady, and 
the client accepted our judgment. For two 
years, while all the details were worked out 
and site options obtained, this was the best- 


kept secret in town. And at the end of the two 
years the lady editor was rewarded with one 
of the biggest scoops of her career. 


The people of C&O’s Industrial Development 
Department know their territory. They know 
its history, its geography, its economics and 
its people. They know who to trust and when 
to be cautious. They can count on cooperation 
that no stranger could ever get. 


If you are looking for a site, let this Depart- 
ment help you. You will get every possible 
assistance, and your inquiry will be handled 
in complete confidence. 


Write for new booklet describing industrial resources 
and opportunities in C&O territory. Address: 
Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment, 3204 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA + KENTUCKY 
OHIO «+ INDIANA + MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 





What It 
All Stopped 


Don't Worry. They Won't. 


But if they did, America’s transportation would come to a 


grinding halt. Hundreds of passenger and freight trains would 


stop. Tractors on thousands of farms would become 
suddenly powerless. America’s highways would be clogged 
with stalled trucks and buses. And on the world’s 
waterways thousands of our vessels would drift helplessly. 


We've lost the exact count, but hundreds of thousands of 
vehicles depend on crankshafts by 
Ohio Crankshaft—the world’s 
largest independent producer 
of crankshafts and camshafts 
for heavy-duty engines. 
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Crankshatts by OHIO 
turning At Once? 


A Million Miles With One Crankshatt 


Into crankshafts by Ohio go over 35 years of experience in precision manufacturing, pius millions of 
dollars worth of the most modern production equipment. But in addition to precision equipment 
and years of know-how, most crankshafts by Ohio have the important added advantage of our TOCCO* 
process of induction heating which produces super-hard bearing surfaces without affecting the 
tough, ductile core of the crankshaft. We have many cases of almost unbelievable service records—more 
than a million miles with less than 1/1000 inch bearing wear on a Diesel locomotive, for instance. 


TOCCO Induction Heating Can Help Your Product, Too 


The TOCCO* process was developed for the specific pur- brazing, annealing and heating for forging all kinds of 
pose of surface hardening our crankshaft bearings. During _—metal parts. 

the last 15 years, however, this process has grown into a Almost always the use of TOCCO, instead of conven- 
major Division of our company. Thousands of TOCCO tional heat treating methods, means better products, 
Induction Heating Units are used today in all branches _ faster and at lower cost. 

of the metal-working industry for surface hardening, 





i 
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| Trademark Registered U.S. Patent Office 


f= The Ohio Crankshaft Company 


3800 Harvard Avenue + Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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Now you tell me. 

The tax man is giving you a bad time, huh? 

It’s no skin off my nose, Joe. But it looks pretty bad. 
You’re my executor, Ted. Execute! 


It’s not that easy. You didn’t leave much in the way of 
liquid assets, you know. 





Get a loan from the bank, man! 

Things have changed. It’s hard to get hold of that 
much money these days. 

But I left a thriving business. 

Inheritance taxes will change that. I’ll have to sell the 
stock for whatever I can get. Your family may lose 


control . . . you should have listened to your attorney 
and your banker. 


I know, I know. And I should have talked to the Man 
from Equitable. 


I don’t want to rub it in. But the firm could have had 
every cent it needed to pay the taxes and keep going. 


Yeah. Yeah. Yeah. 
Business insurance, Joe. 
I heard you, Ted. 


Living Insurance 
for Business 
ty Equitable 





An answer for every electric utility 


A PLANNED OUTAGE 


IS NO OUTAGE 


Five hundred kw is not a large unit 
of power by utility standards. Not, that 
is, unless it is badly needed . . . and not 
available. 

That’s why more and more utilities 
are finding an increasing number of uses 
for the Electro-Mobile 500 kw highway- 
trailer generating unit. It can go any- 
where, pick up a load in minutes, permit 
construction or maintenance crews to 
work without interrupting service to cus- 
tomers. 

In addition, Electro-Mobile Power 
offers an immediate source of emergency 
power to areas that might otherwise be 
without service for a long period of time. 
Used in multiple, there is no limit to the 


amount of power these units can supply. 

The savings from Electro-Mobile 
Power are many. Rebuilding or mainte- 
nance work of any duration can be han- 
dled during regular working hours. Work 
goes faster, in greater safety, and most 
important—customer relations and in- 
come are maintained during the tempo- 
rary outage. 

A planned outage is no outage with 
Electro-Mobile Power. Its many advan- 
tages are helping to reduce costs and 
improve service for many utilities. It 
can do the same for your system. Your 
Electro-Motive representative will be 
glad to show you how. 


Here’s how one Midwestern utility company 
uses its Electro-Mobile trailer... 


a ie 


In a span of twelve months, this utility used its Electro-Mobile trailer on fif- 
teen different jobs. Shown here are some examples of the work completed and in 
progress with this unit. During the year the mobile trailer was operated over 340 


hours. On one job alone, it was used 145 hours, delivering 58,500 KWH. 


Rail Car—develops 1,000 kw. For use on rail sidings 
or placed on piers for semi-permanent installation. 
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Relocating 12,400-volt line for new highway. Installation of new transformer for substation. 
Hours used: 68% KWH generated: 22,700 Hours used: 32 KWH generated: 1,100 





Feeding 12,400-volt sub-transmission line while Handling daily peaks while existing transmission 
stringing new conductors on transmission line. line and substation are being rebuilt. 


Hours used: 145 KWH generated: 58,500 Hours used: daily average 4 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Sales Offices in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 











PICTURE REPORTS FROM 


MERICAN- Standard 


ALWAYS SEEKING WAYS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


Radar station protects America. This giant tower 
stands guard 110 miles out at sea to spot approach- 
ing planes. Power is supplied by two huge diesel- 
driven generators. Ross heat exchangers maintain 
safe lube oil temperatures on these units, help 
keep this vital sentinel on its round-the-clock 
vigil. Product of Ross Heat Exchanger Division 
of American-Standard...“Always seeking ways 
to serve you better.” 


Fluid drive helps light our capital. 
As night falls in Washington, a brilliant 
surge of light floods the city. The elec- 
trical output is tremendous. Gyrol® 
Fiuid Drives help power plants absorb 
the load quickly, safely and efficiently. 
Product of American Blower Division 
of American-Standard . . “Always seek- 
ing ways to serve you better.” 


THIS PICTURE COURTESY RAYMOND-OELONG 





As jet zooms from desert heat to 64° below in 
stratosphere, engine lube oil must stay at set temp- 
erature. A tiny thermostat controls flow of oil through 
a regulator, keeps it at proper heat. Product of 
Detroit Controls Division of American-Standard ... 
“Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 















































Your house can be cooled and warmed by a single air 
conditioner. One unit cools and dehumidifies your house in 
summer, keeps it warm all winter. Wonderfully compact, easy 
to install. Product of Air Conditioning Division of American- 
Standard... .“Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 


ROCKMEED F-106 STARFIGHTER 


Built-in dressing table for your bathroom. New Guestledge 
lavatory combines lavatory and dressing table in one compact 
unit, gives you luxury of a dressing table in small area. A 
Standard* product of Plumbing & Heating Division of Ameri- 
can-Standard ...“Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 


Brand-new idea for vour kitchen. Now there are wall cabinets 
with natural hardwood doors: rich, warm-looking. Base cabinets 
are all steel in the new sandalwood color. Product of Youngs- 
town Kitchens Division of American-Standard ...“ Always seek- 
ing ways to serve you better.” 


American-Stardard 


ALWAYS SEEKING WAYS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


In the United States: AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION © AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION © AMSTAN SUPPLY DIVISION © ATOMIC ENERGY DIVISION © C.F. CHURCH DIVISION 


DETROIT CONTROLS DIVISION 


© KEWANEE BOILER DIVISION © PLUMBING & HEATING DIVISION © ROSS HEAT EXCHANGER DIVISION © TONAWANDA IRON DIVISION 


YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS DIVISION © In Canada: AMERICAN-STANDARD PRODUCTS (CANADA) LIMITED © In Europe: IDEAL STANDARD 
* Standard® and “American-Standard” are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 





How permanent is ‘temporary’? 


YOU STILL PAY THESE 


“TEMPORARY TAXES 
ON TRANSPORTATION 


10% tax on passenger fares... 


3 % tax on freight charges... 


You should have relief from the burden of these 
World War II taxes—now! 





During World War II the Federal Government imposed special 
excise taxes on the passenger fares and freight charges you paid 
to railroads and other common carrier transportation. One reason 
for these special taxes was to discourage the use of these trans- 
portation facilities in wartime. 





World War II is long since over but these taxes go on — and 
on. You are still paying them. On nearly all intercity tickets, 
they add an extra 10 per cent to the fare you pay. And as goods 
move through the processes of production and distribution, they 
add 3 percent to the freight charges at every stage of the movement. 

These burdensome and discriminatery taxes are still dis- 
couraging the use of our public transportation systems. And by 
so doing, these taxes are weakening our public carriers — essential 
to peacetime commerce and vital to national defense. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THERE’S MORE 
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Power Gizzard Skinner Means Better Produc- 
tion for packers! Driven by a Master % H.P. 
Double Parallel Gearmotor, output speed 230 R.P.M. 


ANOTHER DRIVE REQUIREMENT MEETS ITS MASTER 


“But my drive problems are different,” you say, and 
right you undoubtedly are. Far as we know, this 
Master-powered Gizzard Skinner is unique. 

But here’s the point. America’s productive genius 
consists of the ability to analyze a problem, devise a 
system and apply power to it in such a way as to 
produce better results faster at less cost. And that 
problem we bet you've got! 


Let us help! Tell us the problem. From the drives 
listed here—or a combination of the required ones 
in one compact efficient unit— we'll deliver the goods! 
That’s just what we’ve done for many, many years, to 
an ever-enlarging cross-section of American industry 
jealous of the performance of their motor equipment. 


Motor Ratings 


Motor Types 


Construction 


Installation 


Power Drive 
Features............ 


Ye to 400 H.P. All phases, 
voltages and frequencies, 


Squirrel cage, slip ring, syn- 


chronous, repulsion-start 
induction, capacitor, direct 
current, 


Open, enclosed, splash- 
proof, fan-cooled, explosion- 
proof, special purpose. 
Single - speed, multi-speed, 
and variable speed. 


Horizontal and vertical, with 
or without flanges and other 
features. 


Electric brakes (2 types) — 
5 types of gear reduction up 
to 432 to 1 ratio. Mechanical 
and electronic variable 
speed units—fluid drives— 
every type of mounting. 


THE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dayton 1, Ohio 





A few short years ago, visionaries were saying that 


‘someday”’ airports would include hotels . . . and really 
efficient facilities for handling planes, passengers and 
the ground-bound vehicles which must serve both. 

Yet “today” is now a reality in many American 
cities—thanks to skilled architects, designers, contrac- 
tors and builders who combine ingenuity with practical- 
ity in designing airports, as well as schools, hospitals and 
many other types of buildings. It is this practicality that 
leads so many of them to specify CFaI Steel Products. 

As each plane lands “™, for instance, it’s usually just 
a few inches away from a very important CFaI Product. 
For Clinton Welded Wire Road Fabric is used in the 


runway so that it can withstand the terrific shock of 


landing planes as well as the abuse of weather and time, 
What’s more, CF&I Products helped build the runway. 
There were CFal Cutting Edges on the giant bulldozers 
that carved out the runway site... Wickwire Rope on 
the draglines helped remove the surplus earth . . . and 
CFal Industrial Screens were used to prepare the sand 
and gravel that went into the concrete. 

In the plane itself e Wickwire Aircraft Control Cable 
operates wing and tail surfaces of the plane—just as 
Wickwire Springs and CFal Industrial Wire Cloth play 
important parts elsewhere ‘n the plane. 

After the passengers deplane to an area protected by 
CFal Realock Fence “, the plane may be moved to a 
hanger °. There other CF&I Products come into play. 











Some of the mechanic’s tools, for example, are made 
from speeial CFal-Wickwire Wire ... and Wickwire Wire 
Rope Slings serve many purposes. 

The passenger terminal building ® is built of con- 
crete—concrete that’s reinforced with CFal’s Clinton 
Welded Wire Building Fabric. 

This type of construction is also widely used in the 
airport hotel @ And you'll find another CFal Product 


VFHE COLORADO 


FUEL AND 


y 
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playing an indispensable part here, too. It’s dependable 
Wickwire Elevator Cable. 

Even if you don’t build airports... or operate them 
»+- you can still use many of the long line of CFal 
Products to excellent advantage right in your own 
operations. Contact your nearby CF&l Representative 
for complete details. 


IRON CORPORATION 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Albuquerque + Amarillo « Billings + Boise + Butte - Casper « Denver + El Paso + Ft. Worth + Houstoh 


Lincoln (Neb.) - Los Angeles - Oakland - Okiahoma City - Phoenix - 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atianta - 


Portiand - Pueblo - 
Boston + Buffalo - 


Salt Lake City - San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle - 
New Orleans 


Spokane - Wichita 


Chicago + Detroit - * New York + Philadelphia 


CFal OFFICES IN CANADA: Montreal + Toronto 4250 





BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY - EVERYWHERE 


OEN dala 


Which is the best way to air condition your office? 


That depends on the office. Two offices may look alike but the number 
of people who work in each, the way the space is divided, the size 

of windows can make a big difference. To make sure of the best way to 
air condition your office, talk with the Carrier representative in 

your community. He handles every type of air conditioning. (Four of 
them are shown at the right.) So his only interest is to recommend the 
type that serves you best. Throughout the world, in thousands 

of dependable installations, Carrier air conditioning serves more 
people and more purposes than any other make. Good reason to 

call the Carrier dealer or office listed in your Classified Telephone 


Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


Ask your Carrier dealer for copies of the free booklets, “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your 


Business?” and “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your Home?” Or write to Carrier Corporation. 

















Do you have a floor to yourself? Carrier Weather- 


Do you have a single room? This Carrier Console 
makers like the one above are compact self-contained 


Weathermaker* can be installed under the window. 
It doesn’t block out the light or the view, nor does it air conditioners which may be installed singly or in 
protrude outdoors or get in the way of window washers. multiple with or without ductwork. Air or water cooled. 


9 , — 
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Do you own a small building? Carrier System Do you own a large building? A Carrier Weather- 


Weathermakers like the one illustrated are located be- master System with Modular room units like this one 
will give the occupants of every office control of their 


hind the scenes. They are supplied with chilled water 


by a centrally located Carrier Refrigerating Machine. climate in every season of the year. Operation is silent. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





PROTECTING 
is a Full Time 


Recently Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft, East Hartford, Connecticut 
enrolled the 100th member of its 
Wise Owl Club. These are workers 
whose eyes have been saved from 
damage by safety glasses. One of 
the nation’s foremost producers of 


aircraft engines, the company has 


fs 
vm. 


Always insist on the 
4) Trademark on lenses and frames 


EYES...PROMOTING SAFETY 
Job at PRATT & WHITNEY! 


a large and active health and safety 
program and has been participating 
in the Wise Ow! Clubfor many years. 

American Optical Company has 
worked closely with Pratt & 
Whitney over the years in striving 
the highest 


for possible plant 


safety standards. The right safety 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS « Branches in Principal Cities 


glasses for the man and the job is the 
keynote of a sound eye protection 
program whether you are in metal- 
working, chemical or other indus- 
try where eye accidents can be a 
costly problem. Write for litera- 
ture or ask an American Optical 
Safety Representative to call. 
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You ean find grounds for either optimism or pessimism right now. It 
all depends on where you look and how you analyze the news. 


If you concentrate on production, the continuing downturn in such 
basic industries as steel and homebuilding is distressing. 


But, on the consumption side, the signs are encouraging. (And, if con- 
sumption holds up, production can’t lag for too long.) 
—Qau 


Retailers can see plenty of hopeful indications with the spring buying 
season just getting under way: 


* Volume of all stores’ sales in February, as in January, held at record 
levels for this time of year. Gains over 1956 are running 6%. 


¢ Family spending plans remain favorable for durable goods (though 
housing may suffer), the Federal Reserve’s latest survey finds (page 43). 


¢ Personal income is at a new high, the latest report shows. 
¢ Employment figures for February are just as reassuring as those for 
January were disquieting (BW—Feb.23’57,p37). 
—@—— 


Gains at retail are shared about equally between stores selling softgoods 
and those specializing in durable items. 


And, over-all, the year-to-year improvement is double 1956's. 


Slightly better automotive sales (new and used cars and parts) help this 
year’s retail showing where they were damaging last year’s. But it is interest- 
ing that this hasn’t been at the expense of softgoods. 


It must be remembered, too, that higher prices pad the totals for this 
year’s retail sales. 
Yet, all in all, the consumer’s dollar outlay is fully as good a gauge of his 
spending mood as the number of units he buys. 
—@<u 


Personal income figures for January, just completed, show a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $335.2-billion. That’s $1.7-billion ahead of December 
and up nearly $18-billion in a year. 


The best gain is in receipts from interest and dividends. 
This is interesting, for December dividend payments had presented a 
distinctly disturbing picture (BW—Jan.26’57,p19). 
eo— 


Employment in February increased by 600,000—whether you compare 
it with January or with February of last year. 


Yet the comparisons would have been 250,000 to 3€0,000 better but for 
a change in the method of compiling the figures; those temporarily laid off 
or waiting to go to work on new jobs now are considered unemployed where, 
before, they were listed as employed. 


This also boosted February unemployment to 3,121,000 (while, on the 
old basis, it would have been lower than January or a year ago). 


More significant than the detailed employment-unemployment figures 
for February is the clearer trend that seems to be emerging. 


The yearend drop in jobs (1.1-million from December to February) now 
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is about in line with seasonal expectations. Judged off January’s 1.7-million 
drop, things had looked as if they were going to pot. 


January’s count exaggerated: It caught too many idle due to bad weather 
(yet not looking for jobs, hence neither employed nor jobless). 


Factory employment has fallen, more or less seasonally, and now 
stands a little below 17-million. Yet the deviation from last year’s long flat 
line is slight in spite of layoffs here and there. 


Installment credit figures show increasingly the claim that borrowings 
are making on monthly pay checks. January repayments reached the 
unprecedented height of $3.4-billion. 


Yet this strain doesn’t seem to be frightening consumers. 


They repaid more money than they borrowed in January, to be sure. 
That’s customary for the time of year. But they also borrowed more than 
they ever had before in any January—$3,150-million. 


If you worry about the level of consumer debt and its lien on incomes 
yet unearned, you can get concerned despite the apparent health of the 
present situation. 


You can argue that some of the borrowing is to meet old debts. 


In other words, the steady rise in personal loans may in part represent 
simply the scramble to get up payments on the car and the TV. 


Here comes the really bad news on housing: New homes started last 
month fell to an annual rate of just over 900,000. 


February starts, according to preliminary figures, were no higher than 
January’s 65,000. Usually there is an improvement, so the seasonally 
adjusted rate fell from 1,010,000 to 910,000. This is the first month since 
1951 to go below the million rate. 


Houses started last month won’t be completed until May or June in 
many cases. Thus the value of work done, month by month, will continue to 
lag (even though individual houses may cost more). 


Chances are that homebuilding in 1957's first half will be no more 
than $5%4-billion against $64-billion for the 1956 period. 


Construction generally is managing to show enough gains to offset the 
short fall in housing. 


Value of all work so far is about 3% higher than last year. 


Yet that gain converts to a minus if you allow for the rise in building 
costs. And only the vigorous gain in public works enables us to show a 
gain at all; private work is barely even with last year. 


Steel output, though still high, has been declining relatively rapidly 
this month. Operations now are slightly under 93% of capacity against about 
97% for January and February and 100% for December. 


Uniformly reduced demand for sheet is held mainly responsible. 
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You get 
four major advantages 


in one packaging material 
with AVISCO, cellophane 


CELLOPHANE 





SPARKLING CLARITY. Cloudless as a flashing diamond, AV|SCC( TOP MACHINE PERFORMANCE. A\ 
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celiopnane serves as 4a Driliian now 








MATCHLESS PRINTABILITY. A special sort of elegance is born when MOST FOR YOUR MONEY. Cellophane’s advantages plu 


ink meets AVISCO cellophane, for nothing prints more beautifully cost give you a better dollar value than any other packaging f 


ation, Film. Division, 1617 Pennsylvania Bivd., f 
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Hold your next 


board meeting out here 
and watch the Customers Go Buy / 


In today’s fast-changing economy, marketing efhiciency 





demands fullest consideration. More people have more 
money than ever before. America has a work force of over 


64,000,000 . . . a national income in excess of $338 billion. 


OUTDOOR can carry your sales message to more people 


. more often... at less cost... sells to them closer to 


the point of sale! 


Because OUTDOOR posters and painted bulletins dominate 


the traffie channels of a fast-moving nation. And you get 





color, flexibility, massive impact. Most important, your 


sales story sticks in customers’ minds: 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Ser ee wy sasaiabee eee 
we 


4 out of 5 people every month remember seeing specific 
OUTDOOR advertisements, according to nation-wide Starch 
Studies* 
current posters, an average of 21 times in a 30-day period. 


. In markets tested more than 90% of people pass 


Investigation will be sure to produce a decision that 

OUTDOOR belongs in your plans! Lack of time prevents 

your “riding a showing”? OAI will gladly bring the complete 
but brief!—OUTDOOR 


story to you. 


* From Starch Continuing Study 
of Outdoor Adt ertising 


INC. 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE GF THE GUTDOOR MEDIUM 
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Budget Still Resists Whittling 


Everyone has been talking 
economy this week, but major 
budget cuts are still remote. 
Neither Congress nor the Ad- 
ministration will take the lead. 





HE mail bags on Capitol Hill at 
Tien are testifying this week to ioud 
interest in Pres. Eisenhower's $71.8- 
billion spending budget for fiscal 1958 
~at least among the vocal minority of 
the public that writes to congressmen. 
Their message seems to be a demand 
for less welfare spending and—most im- 
portant—a chance for some eventual tax 
relief. 

There is also hubbub over the budget 
on the floors of Congress, in newspaper 
editorials, radio and TV commentaries, 
and in virtually every public appearance 
by an Administration official. 

But despite all the noise, no substan- 
tial cuts seem likely. 

Treasury Under Secy. W. Randolph 
Burgess exemplified a widespread mood 
in a New York speech this week which 
took the line that (1) the budget is 
“too big for the long-term best interests 
of the country,” but (2) it is not “free- 
wheeling or iiberal-handed,” and it is 
(3) “a response to what the people 
demand.” 





f. Symptoms of Stress 


There were these signs of restiveness 

this week: 

¢ Budget Director Percival F. 
Brundage disclosed that the Adminis- 
tration has asked all agencies and de- 
partments to suggest possibilities for 
budget reductions. But he would give 
the House Appropriations Committee 
no assurance that these will be either 
forwarded to Congress or acted upon 
by the Administration. 

¢ With Democrats ramrodding it, 
the House voted on partisan lines for a 
resolution, with no legal force, direct- 
ing Pres. Eisenhower to advise Congress 
where budget cuts can be made. 
Knowledgeable sources say Eisenhower 
probably will send the House a polite 
reply, acknowledging receipt, and noth- 
ing more. > ae 

¢ A wave of protest mail continued a 


to hit Congressional offices. A group of Letter writers are asking Congress for relief on taxes. 





prominent House Republicans, respond- 
ing to the pressure, talked publicly 
about secking a legislative ceiling of 
$65-billion on appropriations. But, at 
the same time, many were conceding 
privately that it was impractical. 
¢ The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States called 500 of its mem- 
bers—“‘men with influence in their home 
communities and connections in Wash- 
ington,” a Chamber spokesman put it 
to a two-day Washington rally aimed 
it stirring up opposition to the 
budget. 
¢ Eisenhower warned against slash- 
ing foreign aid requests. But, in the 
nearest thing yet to a specific sugges- 
tion about economy steps, he told a 
news conference: “I do think we can 
vary the speed” of some programed 
spending. The President did not elab- 
orate, but presumably he was talking 
about dams, irrigation projects, public 
buildings, and things of that sort. 
¢ Home Front—These are the “back 
home” items that congressmen cherish, 
and a slowdown would put Congres- 
sional economizers to a real test. Eisen- 
hower has the power to order a slow- 
down without Congressional assent if 
he wants to. He did it in 1953, and 
ex-Pres. Truman did the same to public 
works spending during the Korean War. 
Even if the Administration doesn’t 
put the brakes on public works, Con- 
gress faces a severe test in self-discipline 
in May. That is when the Civil Public 
Works Appropriations Bill—more com- 
monly called the “pork barrel’’—is due 
to come up. Eisenhower is suggesting 
spending $2-billion for fiscal "58; if it 
really feels like economizing, Congress 
probably could postpone much of that 
but history says it probably won't. 
Indeed, in the three prior Eisenhower 
budgets, Congress has added to his 
requests 


ll. Eisenhower’s Stand 


At his news conference this week, 
Eisenhower spent most of the time 
fending oft pointed questions about his 
budget. To a questioner who pointed 
out that it is without precedent for 
the executive branch to ask Congress 
to cut a budget, the President replied 
with feeling that he didn’t ask Congress 
to cut, that he merely has said if there 
are any cuts he can live with them. 

Pressed as to where big economies 
might be taken, the President fell back 
on the standard programs that are al- 
wavs cited—such as defense, farmer 
subsidies, and veterans’ benefits. In the 
context of things, it sounded like an 
implied challenge to Congress—which 
the Administration knows is chary of 
using an ax on these expenses. 

He put another barb into Democrats 
when he told newsmen that if they're 
really serious about economy, they will 
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kill the Democratic-sponsored measure 
to put miscellaneous feed grains under 
the soil bank, at an estimated cost of 
$]-billion or more annually. 

¢ Paradox—On the face of it, the situa- 
tion is contradictory. On ‘Monday 
afternoon, the Cabinet devoted its en- 
tire session to talk about how to save 
money; on Wednesday, Eisenhower was 
giving no ground to his economy- 
minded critics. 

In the uproar, one fact has generally 
been overlooked: Merely because Con- 
gress appropriates money doesn’t mean 
it -has to be spent. If decisions are taken 
to make cuts, they can be effected by 
merely having Brundage—as “the Presi- 
dent’s man” in budget matters—instruct 
departments and agencies to spend only 
so much. He can force trimming in the 


federal payroll or slow down public 


construction projects, for example. 
Brundage almost certainly came out 

of this week’s Cabinet meeting as a 

more important figure than he went in. 


lll. Possible Surgery 


There’s no agreement on how much 

should be cut from the total budget. 

¢Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) sets 
his goal at $5-billion or more. 

¢ Sen. Styles Bridges (R-N.H.) 
thinks $2.5-billion or $3-billion would 
be proper. 

¢ The Republican Senate Leader, 
William F. Knowland of California, 
sees a possible $2-billion—including 
$1-billion out of foreign aid. 

¢ House Democratic Leader John 
W. McCormack (Mass.) says any major 
cut will have to be taken out of foreign 
aid. 

Yet, from the three previous Eisen- 
hower budgets combined, Congress 
managed to cut only $4.9-billion. 
¢ Chore—Enormity of the budget cut- 
ters’ task shows up in a recapitulation 
of what the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has done with the first series 
of money bills this session. The bills 
cover three major departments, plus the 
executive offices—White House, Bureau 
of Budget, and lesser agencies such as 
the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission and the like. 

These are the results: 


Budget Committee Reduc- 
Est. Voted tion 
$ 515.1 $ 454.4 
713.8 691.5 
Post Office .. 3,250.0 3,192.0 
Exec. Offices . 20.9 16.0 
Totals . $4,499.8 $4,353.9 


Interior ... 
Treasury 


Lumped together, the Administra- 
tion estimates in these four areas ac- 
count for roughly 6% of the $71.8- 
billion budget; the committee cut only 
about 3% of what the Administration 
requested. 

Viewed another, more realistic way, 


the $145-million in reductions—sub- 
stantial by most standards—amount to 
barely more than one-sixth of 1% of 
the $71.8-billion. And tle areas cov- 
ered are among non-security functions, 
generally viewed as the most susceptible 
to cutting. 


IV. Areas of Resistance 


Congress is face to face with several 
basic problems: 
¢ National Security—About 63% of the 
total budget, or some $45-billion, is for 
“national security”—including direct 
defense, atomic development, and for- 
eign economic and military assistance. 

Of this, $38-billion is for direct de- 
fense, and, if changes are made, Con- 
gress is just as likely to go up as down. 
For example, Sen Richard B. Russell 
(D-Ga.), a power on Capitol Hill, has 
his heart set on more money for atomic 
airplane development. Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D-Mo.), wants more for air- 
power generally. 

The other major portion of the se- 

curity money is $4.4-billion for foreign 
aid. If $1-billion or more is to come 
out of the budget in one piece, this 
is a likely place. But Eisenhower has 
given notice he will fight. “I don’t 
think you can take substantial cuts 
there and still support the welfare of 
the United States and the world,” he 
has said. 
e Fixed Charges—About 28% more, or 
roughly $20-billion, is “locked in” and, 
for practical purposes, impossible to cut. 
It includes money for interest payments 
on the national debt, veteran benefits, 
agricultural supports, grants to states, 
etc. 

One probable casualty, of relatively 
small dimension, is the Administration’s 
$300-million-a-year school construction 
program, up for Congressional action 
this session. Its foes are invoking 
economy, but the biggest obstacle is 
Southern fear that the program would 
become a weapon to force racial in- 
tegration in classrooms. 
¢ Housekeeping—Approximately 10% 
is left for housekeeping functions of 
the executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches {except the Defense Dept.). 
For example, this covers Agriculture 
Dept. and Veterans Administration pay- 
rolls, but not the costs of such typical 
programs as farm subsidies or veterans 
pensions. 

Clearly, abandonment or sharp re- 
trenchment of government programs 
offers the best opportunity for big 
economies. But the Administration 
shows no signs of weakening on anv 
programs it has proposed. The House 
Appropriations Committee spent two 
days last week in close questioning of 
Treasury Secy. George Humphrey and 
Budget Director Brundage, and neither 
would cite one cuttable item. 
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... And an Atomic Plane in the Offing 


U.S. technology has just about 
mastered the highly complicated Nike 
Ajax missile system. The antiaircraft 
beam-riding missiles now are rolling off 
the production line (top picture) with 
a speed that aimost rivals a Detroit auto 
assembly line. Already another atomic 
age scientific-engineering project, the 
nuclear-powered airplane, is beginning 
to take definite shape—in the artist's 
mind at least (lower picture). 

Che sketch of how a nuclear propul- 
sion plant might be installed on a plane 
was drawn up as part of the exhibit of 
General Electric’s Aircraft Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion Dept. at the International 
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Atomic Exposition held this week at 
Convention Hall in Philadelphia. A 
shielded vehicle protects the ground 
crew from stray nuclear rays during in- 
stallation of the nuclear power unit. 
General Electric has been working with 
the Atomic Energy Commission since 
the government started its atomic air- 
craft program, and informed sources 


believe the first atomic plane will look 
pretty much like the GE sketch. 

All the guesswork about mass produc- 
ing the Nike missile, however, is over. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., prime contractor, 
has devised an elliptical conveyor sys- 


assemble the from 


tem to weapon 





start to finish. After the different com- 
ponents are received from subcontrac- 
tors, they are tested and fed into the 
assembly line. At the end of the line 
is a paint booth that slaps four coats of 
white enamel on the finished missile in 
one minute. 


Inflation Remedy 


Bank of Canada pro- 
poses ban on use of savings 
account funds for short-term 
loans to restrict credit. 


Canadians were warned this week 
that unless they demonstrated more 
restraint against a rising wage-price 
spiral, new anti-inflationary credit con- 
trols would be set up. 

This warning was issued by James E. 
Coyne, governor of the Bank of 
Canada, Canadian counterpart of the 
U.S. Federal Reserve System. Coyne’s 
annual report to Parliament provided 
some clear parallels with current U.S. 
concern over inflation. 
¢ Strong Action Proposed—But there 
also were some striking contrasts. The 
Canadian central bank has decided 
that its general and indirect controls 
over credit are not sufficient to stem 
inflation. It has put forward a pro- 
posal that would prevent Canada’s nine 
chartered banks from using savings ac- 
count funds for short-term loans. It 
says direct controls over consumer 
credit might be considered if there is 
no slowdown in installment buying. 

In making this threat, Coyne crit- 
icized U.S.-owned finance companies 
operating in Canada. As he saw it: 
“These companies . . . last year failed to 
agree to impose voluntary credit re- 
striction at a time when the country 
was faced with serious inflation. Fi- 
nance companies are not required to 
maintain reserves like the chartered 
banks, nor are they subject to regula- 
tion in the way banks . . . are.” 

Up until now, the Bank of Canada 
has mainly relied on a combination of 
indirect controls over credit and volun- 
tary restraint. Its appraisal of the in- 
flationary potential in Canada was 
much like the Fed’s own view of the 
U.S. situation. But now Coyne feels 
that the threat of inflation in Canada 
has intensified. He pointed out that 
the pressure on resources was greater 
than in the U.S. and that prices have 
increased more. Moreover, he noted 
that the rate of increase in spending 
for consumer durables last year went 
up by 10% in Canada and fell by 5% 
in the U.S. In 1957, he predicted that 
spending by government, business, and 
consumers would show further in- 
creases. 
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What Business Plans to Spend This Year 





Billions of Dollars, $ ily Adj d Annual Rate 


1956 1957 
FULL 


YEAR 


% CHANGE 


2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 4th Qtr. Ist Qtr. 2nd Qtr. "56—'57 





16.41 


8.50 
7.90 


1.22 
1.47 
1.83 
6.06 
10.40 


14.65 


7.38 
7.27 


1.28 
1.22 
1.63 
4.61 
11.10 


16.34 


8.48 
7.86 


1.23 
1.34 
1.76 
5.65 
10.57 


16.88 


8.85 
8.03 


1,22 
1.48 
1.84 
6.03 
10.55 


Manufacturing 


15.78 


8.20 
7.58 


1.26 
1.20 
1.79 
5.08 
10.76 


15.81 


8.21 
7.60 
1.28 
1.23 
1.76 
5.27 
11.11 


10+ 


11+ 
8+ 
2 = 
19+ 
7+ 
24+ 
6— 


Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 
Mining 
Railroad 
Other Transportation 
Public Utilities 
Commercial & Other 











TOTAL 34.49 35.87 36.46 36.89 38.00 37.36 642+ 





Data: Securities & Exchange Commission, and Dept. of Commerce. 


More—But Not So Much More 


Capital spending in 1957 will break its own record for the third 
year in a row. But the estimated gain of 6.5% will be a mere 


of a few leaders, but is shared by most 
industrial groups. Solid expansion is 
in store during the year for most in- 


shadow of last year’s lusty jump. 


HERE'S LESS STEAM in_ business 
fie & for new plant and equip- 
ment than most forecasters have been 
counting on for 1957. 

A survey of capital spending plans re- 
leased this week by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the Com- 
merce Dept., shows that business is 
planning to increase spending this year 
over 1956—but only by $2.3-billion. If 
these plans are achieved, this year will 
set the third record in a row. 

But the gain would be 6.5% in con- 
trast to the lusty 22% jump last year. 
Key government economists, though 
counting on some slowdown in the rate 
cf growth, had expected the survey to 
indicate a 10% gain for 1957. It is 
possible that almost all of the 6.5% 
gain in dollar totals will be accounted 
for in price rises, leaving little or no 
net gain in physical capacity. 
¢ Inklings—Two significant insights 
into how businessmen look at the rest 
of 1957 are contained in the survey 
results, and both are mildly cheerful: 

¢ Sales are expected to rise 8% in 
manufacturing, 4% in trade, and 9% 
tor utilities, measured in dollar value. 

¢ Capital goods outlays for the 
second half of the year are expected to 
be practically the same as in the first 
half, with no hint of a gathering rush 
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to cancel projects. The first half is 
expected to hit $18.6-billion, and the 
second half $18.8-billion. 

¢ Less Inflation—The survey results 
point to a lessening of inflationary pres- 
sures, compared to 1956, and to this 
extent will reassure the White House 
and the Federal Reserve—where most of 
the worry over inflation has been shown. 
However, it also throws a new question 
mark into the 1957 picture as seen in 
recent weeks by most of the career 
government economists, who have been 
fullowing signs of weakness with par- 
ticular care. 

There’s a rolling readjustment flavor 
to the survey. Several of the major 
industrial groups are up sharply—and 
a few are down just as sharply. On the 
up side, nonferrous metals lead with 
an expected 100% increase. Aircraft 
manufacturing heads a planned 33% 
rise in the non-automobile transporta- 
tion category. Steel, non-electrical ma- 
chinery, and chemicals are expanding 
more than 25%. Utilities expect a 24% 
jump. Among the downs, autos show 
the deepest retrenchment proportion- 
ately, down 22%. 

The over-all gain of 6.5% has a 
healthy undertone that government 
analysts are quick to point out. It is not 
based on the spectacular performance 


dustrial lines, if the survey is borne out. 
The industries cutting their plant and 
equipment outlays are in the minor 
ity. 

¢ Second Report—-The SEC-Com- 
merce survey—taken in late January and 
February—is the second covering in- 
dustry’s plans for 1957. The first was 
made last fall by the McGraw-Hill 
Economics Dept.; it showed that busi- 
nessmen planned an 11% expansion. 
The two surveys are not directly com- 
parable; the change from an 11% gain 
in the McGraw-Hill survey to 6.5% in 
the SEC-Commerce survey can’t be 
taken as entirely a measure of declining 
investment plans since last fall. 

One reason is that SEC-Commerce 
gets reports from a great many small 
companies that are not included in the 
McGraw-Hill survey. For example, the 
SEC-Commerce category of ‘com- 
mercial and other” shows a drop of 
$678-million in plans for 1957, com- 
pared to the 1956 actual. This is the 
biggest dollar drop of any category, and 
is due mostly to a decline in shopping 
centers and other retail construction. 
But because the category contains many 
small companies, it is not reflected to 
the same extent in the McGraw-Hill 
study. 

The presence of more small com- 
panies in the SEC-Commerce survey 
causes lower results in most of the in- 
dustry groups. Government analysts 
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report that in the key manufacturing 
group of industries, the gains this 
year are attributable to the larger firms. 
Small companies—presumably hit harder 
by tight money and by the shortage 
of still-scarce capital goods—are either 
canceling or postponing a greater pro- 
portion of projects than larger firms. 
Dependable measurements of any 
shifting trend in planning will show 
up when McGraw-Hill publishes its 
next survey in mid-April, and SEC- 
Commerce follows with one in May. 
¢ Why a Slowdown—The marked slow- 
down in the rate of growth—shown in 
both surveys—stems from a number of 
factors: 

e Shortages of goods and money 
are probably most important. For nine 
months now, businesses have reported 
inability to achieve goals, simply be- 
cause financing cannot be arranged or 
scarce goods cannot be delivered. 
Structural steel, for example, has never 
made up the effects of last summer's 
strike. 

¢ Some slowdowns may be associ- 
ated with dropping sales last year, 
such as autos, or weakening prices as 
in textiles and copper. 

¢ Rising costs may be playing a 
key role in some industries. Chemical 
producers, harassed by narrow profit 
margins due to rising costs, and unable 
to post offsetting price increases due to 
increasing competition, are planning 
another record year of expansion, but 
not with the zest they showed in 1950. 


Last year, they increased outlays $439- 
million; this year, they expect a rise 
of $344-million. 

¢ Impact—These influences are falling 
with widely varied impact on both 


industry classes and individual com- 
panies, of course. Among durable 
goods makers, for instance, autos and 
the broad stone, clay, and glass products 
category show declines, while five in- 
dustries plan increases. 

Among the makers of nondurables, 
there is only one significant decrease— 
textiles. Food and beverages expect 
to equal last year’s performance, a 
small gain is posted by the rubber 
industry, and substantial increases are 
planned by chemicals, petroleum, and 
paper. 

The 6% decline indicated for the 
“commercial and other” category is 
misleadingly mild. This class always 
includes trades, service, finance, and 
construction, and among these, trade 
shows a sharp drop. But in‘this March 
survey, each year, the category is ex- 
panded to lump in communications 
with it. (Communications is dominated 
by American Telephone & Telegraph 
to such an extent that the government 
does not want to show it separately 
until after AT&T’s stockholders’ meet- 
ing in April, when its plans are pub- 
licly announced.) 
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What Consumers Plan to Buy This Year 


(Percentage of spending units planning purchase) 
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Full Purse but Tight 


HE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD this 
y ge confirmed what many business- 
men have already guessed about 1957: 
Consumers aren’t acting the way people 
with full pocketbooks are supposed to. 

The Federal Reserve’s annual survey 
of consumer attitudes shows a flatten- 
ing out of intentions to purchase big 
items such as autos, houses, furniture, 
and appliances. Unless something comes 
along to make consumers change their 
minds, they'll buy consumer hardgoods 
at about the same rate—but not sig- 
nificantly higher (chart, above). 
¢ Poser—The puzzle is why this should 
be so—when the survey also shows they 
have higher incomes, can lay their 
hands on more cash, and more expect 
raises this year than early in 1956. Yet 
they aren’t rushing out to load up with 
staple standard-of-living items. 

The survey—made for the Federal 
Reserve in January and February by 
the University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center—doesn’t supply a clear 
answer. On the whole, consumers are 
still optimistic about the future, though 
not by the same margin as a year ago: 
60% expect good times in the next 12 
months, compared to 64% in 1956. 
The minority (13%) that expects bad 
times is somewhat larger, and this shift 
may account for some consumer re- 
luctance. It is also possible that rising 
prices are having an effect. 

Whatever the reasons, the survey in- 
dicates that 1957 will be a year very 
much like 1956—with consumers spend- 
ing freely on the whole, but not a lot 
more for hardgoods items. 
¢ Cloudy Crystal Ball—The survey, of 
course, doesn’t always foretell what con- 
sumers actually will do. The last two 
years, results have been particularly off 
the mark regarding new autos. The big 
reason is that this particular survey ‘is 
made early in the year, months before 
the new models are shown. 


The report shows the median price 
consumers intend to pay for new autos 
this year is $2,000, compared to 
$2,810 in the 1956 survey. The ex- 
pected price jump is greater for used 
cars: $920 is the median expected this 
year, $120 higher than in 1956. 
¢ Bright Spot—Houses are another 
question mark. Intentions to buy are 
down about 10% from the 1956 level, 
but even this level depends on the avail- 
ability of mortgage money. 

Plans for home improvements are the 
brightest spot in the 1957 survey. The 
number expecting to make improve- 
ments costing $50 or more is higher, 
and the median expenditure is expected 
to rise from $370 last year to $460. 
¢ Incomes Up—In contrast to this 
stable level of buying intentions, con- 
sumers report another surge upward in 
both incomes and savings. Last year, 
36% of the spending units surveyed 
had over $5,000 income; this year the 
number is up to 41%. Only once—in 
1953—has the jump been as big. 

Income rises Over a year ago are re- 
ported by 45% of those surveyed, com- 
pared to 41% in the 1956 survey. 
What’s more, 40% expect to be making 
more a year from now; in the 1956 sur- 
vey, 37% expressed the same hope. 

Perhaps because of price increases, 
this cheerful income picture doesn’t 
leave consumers feeling any better about 
their situation. The same number as a 
year ago—40%—say they are better off. 
« More Ready Cash—One of the tan- 
talizing findings of the survey to retail- 
ers, who could use more customers, is 
the rise in liquid assets, which include 
U.S. bonds, checking accounts, and 
savings accounts in banks, credit unions, 
savings and loan associations, and the 
like. The number of spending units 
with no savings backlog at all is de- 
clining, and the number with assets 
worth up to $1,000 is increasing. , 
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‘ .F. : * 
= | The Mobile 
| As house trailers get bigger 
and fancier than ever, the public 
takes them more to heart as 


long-run housing, parked in one 
place semi-permanently. 


N THE MOBILE HOME INDUSTRY, the 
j accent these days is more and more 
on “home,” less on “mobile.” For 
the evidence, look at the pictures on 
these pages, taken at the Mobile Home 
Manufacturers Assn. annual show last 
week in New York’s Coliseum. 

In appointments and size, most of 
the glamorous "57 models show no 
traces of an ancestry that includes the 
rickety trailers towed west by Dust 
Bowl refugees in the '30s. The manu- 
facturers are blessing them with all 
the comforts of home—which is exactly 
what they are to most purchasers. 

In fact, approximately 85% of the 
121,470 mobile home units sold last 
year went into service as semi-perma- 
nent housing. And the 1956 ratio 
of mobile home sales to conventional 
housing starts was 1 to 9 or 10. The 
trend amounts to invasion of the 
market for low-cost, prefab housing 
(BW—Mar.14'53,p28). 
¢ The Figures—Trailers have been 
climbing in the social scale ever since 
World War Il—when they first began 
doing emergency duty as _ housing. 
Sales jumped from $39-million in 1945 
to last year’s $500-million. What's 
more, 1956 unit volume was up 12% 
and dollar volume up 30% over 1955 
—which, in turn, had shown a 15% 
gain in unit volume over the vear 
before. 

There have been comparable in- 
creases in dimensions of the mobile” 
homes themselves. More than 60% 
of the units built last year measured 
40 ft. long or more, and in this year’s 
crop there are many of the 10-ft.-wide 
variety (in the past, most stopped 
at 8 ft.). As the mobile homes get 
bigger, they get less mobile. Some 
localities require a lowboy—usually 
assigned to hauling bulldozers—to tow 
the giant jobs. In many areas, they 
are banned from the roads on weekends. 
Elsewhere, it’s necessary to take out 
a permit to move them at all, or to 
confine your travels to thruways or 
turnpikes. 

e Clientele—Still, there are now 3- 
million Americans in residence in 1- 
million mobile homes. They are easy to 
classify. Of the home-type trailers sold 
last year, some 50% went to transient 
skilled workers employed on a project 
such as the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Military personnel bought 25% to 





and less mobile mobile homes were the most noticeable trend of 1957 models 
BIGGER shown off by manufacturers last week in New York. Some are now 10 ft. wide. 
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Home Isnt So Mobile Any More 





trailer ($6,250 complete with appliances) is one way to 
COLLAPSIBLE beat size limits on highways. It folds before a move. 


| 
j 
L. 
make this trailer 
THREE BEDROOMS big as a_ house. 


a 7% - 
oe 
i 


of collapsible job is touted as biggest in the business. 
LIVING ROOM cit 


It’s a spacious 134 ft. x 144 ft. Kitchen is roomy, too. 


i 


77 


are necessary to move many of 
TRUCKS today’s “mobile” homes; so trailer 


hauling companies have sprung up to fill needs. 


trailers are regaining favor 
VACATION among sportsmen and other 


weekenders. They were once mainstay of industry. 
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young 
category 
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nother The 
ind miscellaneous” 
the rest 

If the trend toward size continues, 
these trailer dwellers—and their mobile 
homes—will soon bump into trouble 
vith real estate agents, zoning ordi- 
and the like. ‘They already 
have a problem with trailer parks, in 
which a shortage of space threatens 
to stymie the whole industry. The 
ituation is serious in 85 U.S. urban 
Furthermore, fewer than half 
the 13,000 existing parks meet the 
tandards for MHMA approval. 

Ihe exception that proves the size 
rule is the vacation trailer—less than 
25 ft. long—for handy hauling by a 
passenger car. Particularly popular on 
the West Coast, these “California” 
trailers have been increasing 20% in 
iles over a 24-month span 
¢ Who’s Who—The mobile home in- 
dustry is a study in smallness, even 
in this day of increasing concentration. 
Roughly, there are 300 mobile home 
nanufacturers, of which no one can 
laim for itself as much as 10% of 
total annual ($500-million last 
cat At the top, some four or five 
iders share about 30% of the market, 
ith sales running $20-million to $30- 
illion a each. Fifteen others 
tot up $7-million to $20-million an- 
ually, and the rest trail off to modest 
totals. Many of the smaller makers 
ork only on a custom 

lor there been much 
talk of consolidating the industry. The 
that it would be a 
new pressures from 


people, 
married 
absorbed 


nances, 


Teas 


sales 


vCal 


basis 
vears, has 
irgument now 1S 


weapon igainst 


‘ 


competition and tight money. But 
few have turned theory into practice. 
Kor one thing, smallness is no handi- 
cap when, as with mobile homes, 
hand labor still does much of the 
work. And one informed industry 
observer notes that many manufacturers 
cherish their individuality. 

When consolidations do occur, they 
tend to follow the pattern set by one 
of the industry’s leaders, Mid-States 
Corp. of Union City, Mich. Mid-States 
buys up smaller manufacturers but 
preserves their identities. When smaller 
independents fall as casualties, replace- 
ments usually pop up. 
¢ Spreading Out—There has, however, 
been a trend toward dispersal geo- 
graphically, mainly because one of the 
mobile home makers’ few flexible costs 
is hauling the product to market. ‘That 
can run from 33¢ to 50¢ a mile. 
Vhe industry’s traditional center is the 
Midwest, but several branches of exist- 
ing companies have blossomed in Flor- 
ida and elsewhere. One result is that 
now a manufacturer often sells his 
products only in the area served by 
his plant, rather than nationally. 

When the mobile home man makes 
a deal, bankers are usually eager to 
help in the financing, despite tight 
money. Mobile home sales contracts 
have one of the most unblemished 
records in the installment field 

So far this year, though, sales have 
been slower than last year. The first 
quarter, of course, is a_ traditional 
laggard. If the trend continues, the 
industry may yet see more of the con- 
centration to which other 
have been turning. 


businesses 


DISPLAYS in New York Coliseum were arranged for inspection of '57 models by dealers, 
trailer park operators, and bankers. The public was admitted only on last two days. 
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1. TANGIER: 


Voice of America 


2. ROME: 


Vatican Radio 


3. ATHENS: 


Possible site of 


Church transmitter 


attling © 


Against a crackle of planned 
interference and against compe- 
tition, the Voice of America is 
trying to sell the Eisenhower 
Doctrine to the Middle East. 


HE voice of the Arabs, electronic 
TF caatitiens of the regime of Egypt’s 
Pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser, this week 
picked up a new and violent tune. The 
U.S., it said, is the biggest and most 
villainous of the imperialists; America 
and Israel are in league and secretly 
agree on all their moves. That was the 
content of a series of long harangues 
beamed out from the Cairo radio sta- 
tion to all the Middle East, as Nasser 
switched back to his openly anti-West- 
ern policies (page 149). 

Within a few hours, the government 
radio in pro-Soviet Syria was a 
the message; Moscow Radio’s shortwave 
transmissions to the Mideast were pour- 
ing more vitriol into the air; Iraq’s pro- 
Western government was doing its best 
to keep Iraquis from hearing the har- 
angues; Voice of America transmitters 
in the Mediterranean were trying, 
against this noisy background, to sell 
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Protestant and Orthodox 
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6. AZERBAIJAN: 
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COURIER: 11.CAIRO: 


5 BULGARIA. 7 CRIM short-wave jammers ini: ihe ob i Voice of America Voice of the Arabs 
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Russian short-wave jammers Radio Moscow he rt z Br. Broadcasting Corp. fraq Radio 


Radios Vie for 


the Eisenhower Doctrine; British, 
French, and half a dozen smaller, local 
radio systems were joining in. 

Though the guns are silent in the 
Middle East—temporarily, anyway—the 
electronic battle of the airwaves grows 
only more intense as West and East, 
and their local allies, fight by radio for 
the minds and emotions of the Arabs. 
¢ Prime Media—Both sides are putting 
millions of dollars into the battle. The 
initial targets are the 2,141,500 radios 
scattered through the Arab nations. In 
that part of the world—where wide 
stretches of desert are punctuated by 
over-crowded towns, where living stand- 
ards and literacy are low—radio is about 
the only means of communication. 
From Morocco to Baghdad, the combat 
among broadcasters is conducted in 
barbershops, grocery stores, coffee shops. 

There was a time, soon after World 
War II, when Britain’s BBC was the 
most powerful and often-heard voice in 
the Middle East. Since the British- 
French-Israeli invasion of Egypt, few 
of those 2-million radios in the Mideast 
have been tuned to the BBC. 

Today, Moscow’s is technically the 
most powerful foreign voice in the Mid- 
east’s airwaves. From the Crimea, it 
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sends out medium-wave broadcasts—best 
received on most of the 2-million radios. 
But its programs come in Arabic only 
two and a half hours a day. 

The Voice of America, with the next 
most powerful transmitters, comes to 
the Arab world nine hours a day. But 
the Voice has one severe handicap: 
Though its short-wave programs from 
Tangier and Salonika are powerful, its 
medium-wave transmitter, aboard USS 
Courier, anchored off the Greek island 
of Rhodes, reaches the Middle East as 
a weak signal at the best of times. 
¢ Nasser’s Voice—Nothing compares in 
popularity these days with Nasser’s 
Voice of the Arabs. It broadcasts eight 
hours a day, puts out 15-min. news and 
“news analysis” sessions every hour, 
winds up the evening with a full hour’s 
commentary on the day’s affairs that is 
typically propaganda designed to incite 
Arabs living outside, rather than inside 
Egypt. 

Nasser set up his Voice in 1955 as 
an operation separate from the long- 
established Radio Cairo. In an area 
where radio can be as effective as the 
best-trained political agent, the Voice 
of the Arabs claims many victories in 
its two years’ work: prometion of the 





Arabs E 








ars 


Algerian rebellion against France, sabo- 
tage in the Persian Gulf oilfields, the 
ouster of Britain’s Gen. Glubb in Jor- 
dan, the severe weakening of the Bagh- 
dad Pact. 

Three things make the Voice of the 
Arabs the most popular station at this 
moment of the Middle Eastern contest: 
Its propagandists understand the Arabs’ 
needs and emotions; it draws on the 
Arab world’s best entertainers, most of 
whom are Egyptians; the owners of the 
innumerable coffee shops and market 
place stores, where crowds gather to 
listen to the radio, know that in this 
time of nationalism, their business will 
be better if they tune to the Voice of 
the Arabs rather than to the Voice of 
America, the BBC, or even Radio 
Moscow. 
¢ Shrieks and Whirrs—Propaganda and 
the sugar coating of entertainment 
aren't the only noises poured into the 
Middle East’s air. Most of the time, 
the radios there also bring in the shriek- 
ing, peeping, and whirring noises of 
jamming stations. From Bulgaria and 
Azerbaijan, Russia tries to jam programs 


of the Voice of America. In Egypt, 


local jamming stations blot out the 


BBC and Baghdad Radio. 


In Iraq, 
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other local jammers prevent reception 
of the Voice of the Arabs. 
he major participants generally favor 
a less negative form of jamming. The 
method here is to transmit your own 
program on a frequency very close to 
that of your competition. Then, if 
your station is closer to the audience, 
ind your transmitter more powerful, 
the competition will be drowned out. 
¢ New Noise—To all the noise pro 
duced by the major participants in the 
Middle East radio war, more decibels 
are being added. Every Middle Eastern 
county has its own internal radio sta- 
tion, and as the major contestants add 
time and more power to their 
broadcasts, the smaller countries keep 
making more frequent grabs for their 
share of air time. 
Saudi Arabia’s King Saud, involved 


more 


in a popularity contest with Nasser, is 
buying equipment for a new station at 
Riyadh, his capital. Iraq’s pro-Western 
government, seeking to counter the 
Voice of the Arabs, is planning a 
200-kw. transmitter. Lebanon, one of 
the few moderate nations in the Middle 
East turmoil, is collecting bids for a 
100-kw. station. And this week, the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. announced plans for 
a 100-kw. station in the Middle East. 

e U.S.’s Effort—It’s in this inferno 
of propaganda that the Voice of Amer- 
ica is trying to sell the Eisenhower 
Doctrine to the Middle East. With 
what sucess? Says a BUSINESS WEEK 
reporter in Beirut, ‘Lebanon: “Many 
complain that taped programs sent 
from Washington and from Voice 
offices in Cairo and Beirut—plays and 


Wolfson Pushes AMC Plans 


Now probably American Motors’ biggest stockholder, 
he'll make “suggestions” for some “overhauling”; Detroit sees 
possible auto pruning, moves concerning appliances. 


American Motors Corp. has a back- 
scat driver who may be getting ready to 
take the wheel. Louis Wolfson, long- 
time holder of stock in AMC and a 
predecessor company, will meet 
with AMC Pres. George Romney to 
“make certain suggestions for the im- 
provement of the company’s earnings.” 
It will be their third meeting 

Wolfson, Romney disclosed _ this 
now is probably the company’s 
largest single stockholder. The Wolf- 
son family owned stock in the Hudson 
Motor Car Co., which merged with 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. to form AMC. 
Wolfson has since brought his personal 
holdings to 350,000 shares out of some 
5.6-million outstanding. Wolfson care 
fully adds that this does not include 
anv stock “my friends and associates 
own * 
¢ Topics For a Talk—Romney says he 
is always happy to discuss plans for im- 
proving operations with any stockholder. 

Romney says that in earlier meetings 
Wolfson had no specific program, and 
did not ask for a place in manage- 
ment Wolfson savs he has certain 
suggestions for “trimming, paring, and 
pruning of certain unjustifiable opera- 
tions, and possibly an expansion of 
others.” Further, he adds, Romney in- 
dicates “‘a desire to cooperate.” 

One suggestion Romney 
wouldn't willingly cooperate with: 
Junk the automobile business. Wolf- 
son was reported toving with this idea 

because, as even Romnev concedes, 
that’s where AMC is losing money. The 
company’s over-all operating loss was 


soon 


wecck 


pe ssible 
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more than $30-million in the fiscal year 
ended last Sept. 30. 

¢ What to Prune—Romney still stoutly 
insists there is a future for small and 
‘compact” (Rambler) cars in the U.S. 
(BW—Jan.26'57,p46). For the first 
four months of AMC’s present fiscal 
year, Rambler sales were up 40% over 
the same period a year earlier—from 
16,470 to 23,183. For this January, 
sales of AMC’s small, British-made 
Metropolitan were 585, against 313 in 
Januarv, 1956, but AMC’s big Nash and 
Hudson cars sold less than 10,000 in 
the four months, against 14,000 a year 
previous. 

Consequently, Detroit belief is that 
Wolfson’s “paring and pruning” meant 
Nash and Hudson, at any rate, even if 
not the whole auto operation. At one 
time Wolfson reportedly at deast 
mulled over the idea of seeking a 
buver for the Rambler and for AMC’s 
interest in the Metropolitan. 
¢ Possibilities—That would — shrink 
AMC down to the Kelvinator Appliance 
Div., which Romney says was profitable 
last year, as it generally has been. In 
a formal statement, Wolfson several 
times referred to the division’s poten- 
tial. 

Wolfson is undoubtedly aware of 
speculation that the appliance industry 
is undergoing the kind of contraction 
the auto industry has seen—with some 
betting that there'll ultimately be only 
five full-line appliance companies, one 
of them still to be formed from existing 
companies. 

If Wolfson were looking to raise cash 


disk jockey shows—are not up to the 
standards of the competition. But 
they should improve after Mar. 31, 
when the Voice introduces new shows. 

“Two technical drawbacks trouble 
the Voice: Its medium-wave transmuis- 
sions from USS Courier—on a 150-kw. 
transmitter, three fimes as powerful as 
any U.S. commercial station—are re- 
ceived weakly because they’re broadcast 
from sea level. They also come in on 
the side of the dial directly opposite to 
that on which most Arab stations are 
clustered.” 

In Washington now, the Voice’s 
parent agency, the U.S. Information 
Agency, is trying to overcome one of 
those drawbacks. In its 1958 budget, 
it’s seeking $4-million for a land-based ‘ 
transmitter, which would gain range 
in the battle for the Arab world’s minds. 


BACKSEAT DRIVER Louis Wolfson will 
tell AMC Pres. Romney how to steer. 


for AMC-—for distribution to stockhold- 
ers or to improve its position to keep it 
in the auto business—a sale of Kelvinator 
as nucleus for a new giant appliance 
firm would do it. Because of AMC’s 
$36-million tax-loss credits, the cash 
would be tax-free. 

The combination of tax-loss umbrella 
and Kelvinator strength could be used 
in other ways—for example, to pull other 
appliance makers into AMC. 

Wolfson himself has talked of ex- 
ploring “the possibility of bringing new 
camming power into the company, and 
thereupon reverse the loss trend and go 
forward on a profitable basis, thus utiliz- 
ing the tax loss carryforward to the 
maximum benefit of stockholders.” 

AMC’s present earning power and 
limited assets would seem to make it 
unattractive as an investment. But the 
presence of a strong profit center and a 
tax loss make it suitable for the kind 
of financial rearrangement for which 
Wolfson has become noted. 
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The “nerve center” of a modern, automatic production 
machine is its motor control panel. For uninterrupted 
production, this control must be completely 
reliable. That’s why Allen-Bradley motor control 
is so popular with machinery and equipment 
manufacturers. Here are some of the facts on which 
the A-B reliability is firmly established. 
Allen-Bradley solenoid starters have only one 

moving part—there are no bearings to bind, no pivots 
or pins to wear, and no linkages to stick. This 
simplicity of design is your assurance of millions 
of trouble free operations. And in addition, the 
double break, silver alloy contacts—used in 

Special control panel for Irv- all Allen-Bradley controls—eliminate delays for 

ington Automatic Lumber End routine maintenance—they are always in 

Surfacer. All components are . 8 

standard Allen-Bradley control perfect operating condition. 

units listed in the A-B Handy Profit from the experience of leading automatic 

Condes. production equipment manufacturers. Standardize on 

Bulletin 709 Across-the-line Allen-Bradley—the “quality” motor control. 


Solenoid Motor Starter—an In- You cannot obtain greater dependability. 
dustry Standard for 30 years. < 


—. WY 
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Bulletin 800T 


N 
ee BG N-BRADLEY 
Button with : head 


double pole, N.O. 
and N.C. contacts , ; TO R Cc re) NTR 
>— ae. 
Bulletin 800T “Push to Test’ —— uA UV 
Oiltight Pilot Light Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 





One Oil Crisis Leads to Another 


@ Getting the U. S. oil industry back to normal again 
may prove as painful as meeting the Suez emergency. 


@ Independent producers are closing ranks to fight 
for their increased share of business and increased prices. 

@ And the Arab nations are getting restive about 
their royalty agreements. They want a still bigger slice. 


Only four months ago, the U.S. oil 
industry laboriously put together new 
supply lines to repair the disruption 
caused by the closing of the Suez Canal 
and the shutdown of pipelines in the 
Arab countries. Under the whip of 
Europe’s urgent need for fuel, the in- 
dustry called on domestic, Canadian, 
and Venezuelan producers for more 
output. New tanker and pipeline routes 
were set up (BW—Nov.24'56,p27). 

Now the Middle East pipelines are 
partially in service again, and the canal 
can be reopened whenever Pres. Nasser 
of Egypt says the word. The oil indus- 
try is faced with returning to “normal” 
and—without the pressure of a world 
emergency—many people are frank to 
sav they don’t like it. 
¢ Consequences—Domestic producers, 
particularly the independents, see only 
that their allowable production will be 
cut back, that imported oil will com- 
pete with them even more painfully in 
the home market (BW—Mar.9’57,p19). 
Venezucla and Canada view with alarm 
the end of their increased sales to 
Europe and the U.S. 

Nobody sees any bright spots in the 
situation except the Europeans, who 
are relieved of the burden of paying 
dollars for more costly oil, and the 
Arabs, who sense a chance to demand 
stiffer royalty agreements with the in- 
ternational companies that hold conces- 
sions in their countries. 


1. Mending the Break 


The shift in oil flow was a major 
problem when it was put into effect, 
and it will be another major problem 
to call off 

Before the Suez trouble, 1.7-million 
bbl. of oil moved each day through 
the canal to European and U.S. mar- 
kets. Another 550,000 bbl. a dav came 
through Iraq Petroleum Co. pipelines 
to Mediterranean ports. Of this total 
of 2.25-million bbl., about 300,000 bbl. 
a day came to the U.S., and the rest 
went to Europe. 

After the shutdown, about half of 
Europe’s loss was made up by rerout- 
ing tankers around Africa; the U.S. 
take was, of course, canceled. Instead 
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of importing from the Middle East, 
the U.S. exported to Europe. It also 
stepped up its purchases in Latin Amer- 
ica and Canada, as did the Europeans. 
¢ Back to Status Quo—Now, Europe's 
interest in Western Hemisphere oil is 
evaporating. Oil is already flowing 
again through the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
pipelines at the rate of 200,000 to 
220,000 bbl. a day, and tankers are 
moving to pick it up. 

Meanwhile, U.S. producers have 
boosted crude oil prices around 35¢ 
a barrel during their period of lush de- 
mand, Prices of gasoline and heating 
oil have risen accordingly. Now the 
question comes up: Can the back-to- 
normal market sustain these prices? 


ll. It Hurts to Cut Back 


Under prodding by the federal gov- 
ernment, the oil states have allowed 
domestic crude oil production to climb 
about 900,000 bbl. a day above the 
pre-Suez figure. 

In Texas alone, production will be 
380,000 bbl. a day higher by the end 
of the month, and Louisiana has slack- 
ened the reins even more. Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and other oil states have 
also recorded new highs. Now that 
production is up, it’s going to be pain- 
fully hard to get it down again. 
¢ Imported Oil—U.S. domestic pro- 
ducers—the independents—were already 
sore about imports before the Middle 
Fast boiled over. They resented having 
their allowable production held down 
while the big companies were permitted 
to import competing oil. 

All through the crisis, they have been 
objecting that imports, chiefly from 
Venezuela, were continuing at a high 
rate. Only their own increased allow- 
able production mollified them. To 
keep this higher earning power, they're 
getting ready for a showdown fight on 
the whole imports issue. 

“Our government must face some 
basic decisions with respect to a sound 
national policy on oil,” says Russell 
Brown, general counse! for the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of America. 
“And these decisions must be made 
now.” 


TIPRO plans a big strategy powwow 
scheduled for Mar. 24 to work out a 
united front, either to press Pres. Eisen- 
hower into exercising his powers to 
limit imports, say, to the 1954 ratio, 
or to persuade Congress to legislate 
such a limit. 

“Once the canal reopens,” says 
TIPRO’s Pres. A. E. Herrmann, “‘inde- 
pendents face the prospect of losing 
their markets to importers who will 
want to make up for lost time.” 

And the return of imports at an even 
higher level might easily force crude 
oil prices down again. The independ- 
ent producers contend that the recent 
increase was long overdue and had 
nothing to do with the Suez crisis, 
but they are aware of the hazards of 
their position. 
¢ Forlom Hope—The independents 
have directed their pleas to Defense 
Mobilizer Arthur S. Flemming, who 
will leave his post any day now. Be- 
fore he goes, he is again asking import- 
ing companies to keep their imports 
down or face possible compulsory quotas 
by the federal government. 

He has the backing of the Cabinet 
committee on energy supplies and re- 
sources, but the independents are none 
too hopeful. Flemming has made simi- 
lar statements to the importers all 
along, without much effect. 

Importers take the stand that na- 
tional security is aided by conserving 
our supplies of oi] in the ground, im- 
porting some of our oil instead. 


lll. Arab Hand Out 


Even after oil returns to normal chan- 
nels, there’s trouble ahead in the Arab 
countries. The Arab League has lon 
been pressing its members to rwbees, 
higher payments and more oil refineries 
in their countries. Now it looks as if 
the countries are ready to get tough. 
These oil producing nations get be- 
tween 50% and 90% of their revenues 
from oil. 
¢ Sign in the East—Saudi Arabia, often 
a pattern-setter in oil agreements, is 
tightening the screws on Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co. It wants Aramco to stop 
figuring in volume discounts, refining 
fees, and marketing allowances to its 
four parent companies before the 50-50 
split of profits is made. 

Sheikh Abdullah Tariki, Saudi 
Arabia’s Director General of Petroleum 
& Minerals, also wants Aramco to be- 
come an integrated company, doing its 
own refining and marketing and giving 
more autonomy to officials in Arabia. 
Moreover, Arabia is asking for $84- 
million in back taxes on profits of the 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline (Tapline). 
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Walls that bend form the throat of this new wind tunnel 
for aeronautical research. Made of nickel-containing USS 
“T.1” steel, these walls can be deflected more than 10”. Air 
speed range of this 8- by 7-foot test section is about 1650 


to 2300 mph at altitude. Scale model of supersonic Lock- 
heed F-104 fighter plane is under test by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at the NACA’s 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett Field, California. 


Where man-made winds whip up 
supersonic hurricanes 


Wind traveling 2300 mph is just too 
big a blow for a conventional wind 
tunnel. Air can’t be pushed beyond 
the speed of sound by power alone. 
The tunnel “chokes up” and gener- 
ates only shock waves and more heat. 
To pick up an extra burst of speed, 
air at sonic velocity must be ex- 
panded into a larger chamber. And to 
get a range of supersonic speeds, a 
whole series of different sized expan- 
sion chambers is called for. 

By designing walls that bend, a 
range of chamber sizes and super- 


co, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, IN 
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sonic speeds could be provided in new 
large wind tunnels for aircraft re- 
search. These walls had to be made 
of metal plates that would “give” 
without giving in under constant 
flexing and bending. 


Nickel-containing USS “’T-1” was the 
steel chosen for the job. Its high yield 
strength—almost three times greater 
than that of carbon steel — provides 
extraordinary resilience. Chamber 
walls of USS “T-1” can be flexed re- 


peatedly without permanent distor- 
tion of their original shape. 


If you have a problem involving cor- 
rosion, wear, high or low tempera- 
tures, stresses or fatigue, talk it over 
with us. We may be able to show you 
how nickel or a nickel-containing 
alloy can overcome your difficulties. 

Write for “List A” of available 
publications. It includes a simple 
form that makes it easy to outline 
your problem for our study. 


Nickel Alloys perform better, longer 


67 Wall Street 
« New York 5, N.Y. 





In Business 


Panagra in Middle as Owners 
Bring Disagreement Into Open 


Bickering over Pan American-Grace Airways, equally 
owned by Pan American World Airways and W. R. 
Grace & Co., broadened this week to include a com- 
peting line, Braniff International Airways. 

Three years ago, the Justice Dept. filed a suit to force 
both Grace and Pan Am to divest themselves of Pan- 
agra, which flies along the west coast of South America 
on the Panama-Buenos Aires route. Its route is far 
shorter than Pan Am’s east coast service, but Panagra 
planes can reach New York only through interchange 
with Pan Am and National Airlines. 

Last November, the four Grace directors on Panagra’s 
board overrode objections of the four Pan Am directors 
and applied for extension of the route from Panama to 
New York and San Francisco. 

This week, Pan Am offered to sell its interest to 
Braniff, which already flies the west coast—if, in return, 
it also got a west coast route. Pan Am suggested that 
Grace could retain as much of its Panagra interest as 
Braniff and the government would permit. 

“Panagra is definitely not for sale,” said J. Peter Grace, 
president of W. R. Grace. Pres. Charles E. Beard of 
Branifft said his line would consider acquiring Panagra 
only if it could have full ownership without any strings 
that gave Pan Am a west coast route. . 


New Common Stock to Help Pay 


For Aluminum Plant on Seaway 


Reynolds Metals Co. this week told how it plans to 
finance its $150-million primary aluminum plant on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway (BW—Feb.23'57,p32). It filed a 
registration statement with SEC for an offering of addi- 
tional common shares to stockholders, probably at a 
l-for-11 ratio—about 914,000 shares. This would raise 
upward of $35-million. 

Another $100-million is to come from sale of first 
mortgage bonds to institutional investors, and the remain- 
ing $15-million from bank loans. 


Steel and Lead Join Forces 
To Find Iron Ore in Missouri 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., No. 2 in the steel business, 
and St. Joseph Lead Co., No. 1 in lead and No. 2 in 
zinc, are cooking up a joint company to develop a major 
iron ore field in central Missouri. 

St. Joseph Lead is to operate the underground mine; 
Bethlehem will provide financing, experience in iron ore 
beneficiation, and a market for 2-million tons of ore per 
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year. (Only about 14-million tons of the 102.6-million 
tons mined in the U.S. last year came from under- 
ground.) 

The new Pea Ridge ore field is only 80 mi. from a 
water route to Chicago. If Bethlehem’s merger with 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. goes through, Missouri 
ore could feed Youngstown’s Chicago plant and help 
Bethlehem tap the long-coveted market in that area. 


Granite City Steel Co. and American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co. announced joint exploration for iron in 
Missouri on equal shares. American Zinc will operate 
any mines that are developed. Granite City already gets 
one-third of its ore from Missouri. 


Freeport Sulphur’s Nickel Mine 
To Boost U.S. Supply by 17% 


After years of dickering, Freeport Sulphur Co. got 
into the nickel business this week. It is going ahead with 
two plants adding up to $100-million: a producing plant 
at Moa Bay, Cuba, and a refining plant on the U.S. Gulf 
Coast, probably in Louisiana, where Freeport already 
has a pilot plant for refining nickel. 

The last snags were removed by a General Services 
Administration contract—the first under a program of 
encouraging new processes for nickel—to buy up to 271- 
million Ib. of Freeport nickel at today’s market price of 
74¢ a pound until mid-1965. The government has first 
claim on 30% of Moa Bay’s annual production. It is also 
committed to buying 24-million Ib. of cobalt, which is 
produced along with the nickel. 

At the outset, Moa Bay is scheduled to produce 50- 
million Ib. of nickel and 4.4-million Ib. of cobalt per 
year. It adds 17% to U.S. supply of nickel. 


Business Briefs 


January business may have been better than you 
thought. Commerce Dept. reports that sales at all busi- 
ness levels ran $4.4-billion ahead of the previous January. 
Book value of inventories rose only $200-million, sea- 
sonally adjusted, during the month. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. reported a $43.3-million 
operating loss in 1956, despite an operating profit of 
$895,000 in the final two months. 


Federal Judge David Pine refused to grant an injunc- 
tion to Interhandel Corp. (BW-—Mar.2'57,p36) to block 
U.S. government sale of 75% of the equity in General 
Aniline & Film Corp., a seized alien property. 


For outstanding contribution to development of 
peaceful atomic energy, Nobel Prize winner Niels Bohr, 
71-year-old Danish atomic physicist and teacher, won 
$75,000 from Atoms for Peace Awards, Inc. This award 
is the world’s richest scientific prize (Nobel Prize: 
$33,000). It is financed by a $100,000 gift annually from 
the Ford Motor Co. Fund to trustees headed by Pres. 
James R. Killian, Jr., of MIT. 
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UILDING PROFITS 
FOR YOUR COMPANY? 


Industry spends on research an estimated annual $2.5 billion—-almost $7 
million a day. 15,000 companies help pay this bill. Nearly 3,000 laboratories 
for pure and applied research are maintained by industrial corporations, with 
chemical, electronic, petroleum, textile and aircraft companies among the 
pace setters. 


This nation-wide research effort promises new sources of power . . . better use 
of raw materials . . . new materials, metals and synthetics . . . exciting new 
consumer products. Discoveries are continually creating new markets and 
even new industries. 


RESOURCEFU:. BANKING 


New marketing opportunities developed by research have financial ramifica- 
tions that often require resourceful banking assistance. 


The Bank of New York may be particularly suited to provide you with such 
assistance. Our senior officers will work tirelessly to help you shape your 
financial program so that it meets today’s needs comfortably while building 
a sound foundation for tomorrow’s expansion. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE, x MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


(Temporary During Construction) yf 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How Liberty tames the 
pesky isotope 


(PROTECTING WORKERS AGAINST 
RADIOACTIVITY) 


REMOVING DANGER FROM FACTORY AIR is 
function of Liberty’s Industrial 
Hygiene service. Thousands of air samples 
are analyzed yearly to protect policy- 
holders’ employees against the health haz- 
ards caused by dusts and fumes. 
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ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT through 
Liberty’s 4-phase medical and health pro- 
gram and dividend policy. In-Plant Medi- 
cal Service, Industrial Hygiene, Medical 
Advisory Service and Rehabilitation con- 
trol losses, help achieve low net cost. 





In 1951 there were 134 radioisotope users 
in industry. Today the figure is estimated at 
1,500. 


The hazards of radioactivity are not new to 
Liberty Mutual’s radiological safety experts. 
Long before the atom bomb, they were es- 
tablishing safeguards for the use of x-rays 
and radium. 


When a Workmen’s Compensation policy- 
holder plans to use isotopes in manufactur- 
ing, the Liberty health physicist goes to work. 
He plans procedures, analyzes hazards, de- 
velops controls, safeguards personnel. 


New safety recommendations are often 


“hand-tailored”’ to the particular situation. 


This protection is a part of Liberty’s Indus- 
trial Hygiene service which, in turn, is only 
one part of Liberty’s 4-phase Medical and 
Health Program that does so much to help 
reduce your compensation insurance costs. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Boston 


Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 
and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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Resentment against high income tax rates is on the rise. It may well 
furnish the big political issue for the 1958 Congressional elections. 


Is a “rebellion” in the making?—That question is being asked again 
here in Washington. It cropped up over a year ago, when Bracken Lee, 
ex-governor of Utah, balked at paying his tax bill in protest against foreign 
aid, and ex-Internal Revenue boss T. Coleman Andrews denounced the 
income tax and started a third-party movement. 


No mass refusal to pay up is anticipated—nothing like the movement 
in France of holding out on the government. What’s considered much more 
likely is a more organized attack on high spenders and taxers at the polls. 


Here’s the sort of thing that is going on: 


The Andrews forces are reorganizing—under the title of the Interim 
Committee for Independent Political Action. They will back tax-cut candi- 
dates for Congress next year, and will get campaign money from disgruntled 
voters. 


Taxpayers are mailing their shirts to congressmen—a symbolic protest 
against high taxes. This move started in Missouri. 


Then there’s the flood of economy letters to Congress. What they reflect 
is a growing public awareness that the uptrend in spending is postponing the 
time when tax relief can be voted. And they show a lack of patience with 
the old argument that the growing economy will provide enough revenue 
to underwrite (1) more spending, and (2) a tax cut at some indefinite time in 
the future. What the writers fear is that spending will sop up all the extra 
tax dollars as they come in. 


What’s going to be done about the budget? Probably not much, unless 
public pressure becomes hot enough to force some surprising switches. 


Congress talks big about cutting spending. It always does. The plain 
fact is that Congress has never made much of an economy showing except 
in the few times when the White House has pointed the way. The recent 
examples: the start of both Roosevelt’s and Eisenhower’s first terms. 


The White House has no present plans to slash the budget. The initia! 
plan for handling the Democratic House resolution asking where reduc- 
tions can be made is to submit a list of home-district prejects close to con- 
gressmen—tossing the ball back to them. 


Politics complicates the picture—complicates it in both parties. 


Congressional Republicans are in a stew. In view of Pres. Eisenhower's 
huge popularity last fall, most prefer not to take an anti-Eisenhower rec- 
ord before the voters next year. But they are aware of the rumblings 
back home, and they are afraid that Eisenhower isn’t. 


Democrats aren’t anxiGus to force economy, despite their maneuvers. 
They too are aware of the President’s popularity. They know, too, that big 
cuts in spending programs would bring protests from pressure groups. But 
in the present popular desire for a spending cut, to clear the way for a tax 
cut, they also see a situation that might give them a telling issue for next 
year and 1960. They are well aware that continuation of the present spend- 
ing trend might put off tax relief for several years, unless it is to be granted 
at the expense of a balanced budget. They will play for the biggest political 
advantage. 
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Democrats will make still more economy gestures, following up this 
week’s request to the White House for what would amount to a budget 
revision. They will chip away at the various appropriation bills as they 
come along. But on the basis of the record to date, savings will be rela- 
tively small (page 39). Then there’s talk about a budget cutting resolution 
after the regular money bills have been voted. This would be a joint reso- 
lution, which the President could veto, if he wished, ordering an across- 
the-board percentage cut. There’s little more to this, however, than a wish 
to embarrass the Administration. 


Out-parties need emotion-rousing issues to win back the White House. 
A satisfied electorate seldom “turns the rascals out.” Roosevelt won on 
the depression. Eisenhower won on Communism, corruption, and Korea. 


Democrats view the tax issue as a potential winner, even though taxes 
have never figured much in past election results. The difference, of 
course, is that many more voters are taxpayers now, and paying more 
taxes as their income goes up. Every wage increase puts more workers 
on the tax roll, and means that many at the lower end of the tax-paying 
scale find their tax payments doubled or even tripled as the government 
takes its cut. This is broadening the base of dissatisfaction over high taxes 
The grumbling no longer comes from just the well-to-do and the rich—a 
new political factor. 


You will see more of a split in the GOP. Conservatives are complaining 
that Eisenhower and his White House staff are taking over the “welfare 
state” ideas of the New and Fair Deals. 


Nixon will lose some of his support as favorite candidate to hold on 
to the White House in 1960, since Eisenhower is barred from a third term. 
He’s playing the White House tune, even more than during the first term. 


Knowland will benefit from any loss suffered by Nixon. Knowland 
has the Presidential bug, and bad. He’s lining up to the right of the White 
House on most controversial issues. His backers see him as the man whom 
party members dissatisfied with Eisenhower policies can rally around. 


Changes in industrial mobilization planning are shaping up. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization has finally decided to go ahead and bring plans 
into line with the new defense concept of nuclear war. 


This means that war orders will go only into plants ready to produce 
and into those where a switch from civilian to military output can be made 
immediately. Details of the plan are still secret. 


Republicans hope to take over Senate control next month—break the 
one-vote margin of Democratic control. 


The hopes are pinned on Texas, where there will be a special election 
Apr. 2 to fill the seat of former Sen. Price Daniel, who resigned after being 
elected governor last fall. There are 24 candidates in the race—23 Demo- 
crats and one Republican. A majority is not needed to win. Victory will go 
to the candidate who gets the most votes—a “sudden death” race. The 
chance the GOP has is that the many Democratic candidates will split the 
vote so badly that the Republican will come through. That would create a 
tie in the Senate, and give Vice-Pres. Nixon the deciding vote. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 16, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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9 adhesives protect a cigarette’s fine taste 


Few people know how freshness—factory freshness is preserved in making, packaging 


and shipping their favorite cigarette. 


Adhesives (1) seal cigarette paper, (2) attach cork and filter tips, (3) laminate foil and 
paper linings, (4) seal paper packs, (5) attach revenue stamps, (6) seal cellophane wraps, 


(7) form and seal cartons, (8) close shipping cases, (9) attach shipping labels. 


‘These 9 adhesives, which are made from resin, starch, dextrine and casein bases, must 
fulfill many requirements. ‘They're colorless, tasteless, nontoxic, moisture resistant, 


nonstaining, heat sealing, high speed, and capable of bonding a wide range ol surlaces, 


National is a major producer of industrial adhesives through chemistry— 
a result of selective research and development. 
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Stretching endlessly beyond American horizons are multi-lane roads under 
construction as our new 40,000-mile superfreeway project gets under way. 


THIS IS NATIONAL STEEL 


Putting history's biggest 


“auto show” on the road 


Alfred E. Johnson 


Washington, D. C.—The big news in 
highways today —as it will be for some 
time to come—is (1) the controlled- 
access throughway, which has been 
made so pleasantly familiar to the 
interstate motorist by turnpikes in 
Florida, Pennsylvania, Ohio and other 
states; and (2) the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956. 

With construction work already 
well underway, this far-reaching legis- 
lation will eventually make available 
some 40,000 miles of controlled-access, 
toll-free highways in a coast-to-coast 
super-network. 

Maybe 40,000 miles doesn’t sound 
like much when stacked up against 
the 3,366,000 miles of roads and 
streets that thread the U. S. (The 
Act really calls for 41,000 miles, and 
that too may be increased. ) 

But, says Alfred E. Johnson, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Associ- 
ation of State Highway Officials, 
this controlled-access highway linkage 
of almost every American city with 


a population of 50,000 or more, is per- 
haps the most important addition to 
transportation ease and safety in the 
history of the automobile. 

It should greatly increase long dis- 
tance travel via the so-convenient 
automobile. Yet a one-third reduction 
in highway accidents is confidently 
forecast. 


Ends Slowups, Other Hazards 


“This program,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“‘is designed to move traffic. To move 
it over vast distances with a new, a 
planned efficiency that may revolu- 
tionize motoring. Instead of the slow- 
ups constantly encountered on ‘con- 
ventional’ highways and in urban 
traffic, these new sweeparounds and 
bypasses will greatly facilitate the 
flow of motoring. 

“It ends the bother of traffic lights, 
stop signs, slow zones. It practically 
eliminates the hazards of traffic at 
intersections. It is expected that this 
new network will carry 15% of total 


New U.S. 40,000-mile superthroughway 


system gives motoring a new dimension 
d  w) ' 


U. S. traffic, though it represents only 
1.2% of total U. S. road mileage. And 
it will ultimately carry 20 to 25% of 
the total traffic!” 

There’s never been anything like it 
in all history, as Mr. Johnson points 
out. Some 900,000 people will work 
on the project. Some 50 billion dol- 
lars will finally be spent on its com- 
bination of roads to be newly built 
and existing roads to be modernized 
into the gigantic country-wide net- 
work. Requirements of materials will 
be fantastic—of steel alone, some 49 
million tons will be used in road 
building, and millions of additional 
tons will be used in construction 
equipment. 

A tentative breakdown of the blue- 
print as it now stands: 7,000 miles of 
2-lane highways in isolated areas, plus 
7,000 miles of urban expressways 
either depressed or elevated to speed 
the pace of through traffic, plus 
26,000 miles of multi-lane controlled- 
access throughways. 














iar sight, a surveyor and his tra 
as initial steps launch the new progr 





Steel—more than 49 million tons of it—will 
be required to complete the road program. 


The tremendous and continuing gain 
in automobile ownership (strongly 
influenced by the increasing trend 
toward two-car families) is the basis 
for the prediction that 70 million 
cars will be using our highways in 
1965. This factor and the annual 2°% 
increase in U. S. population have 
been taken into account by the engi- 
neers who are designing the new road 
network so that on its completion in 
1972 it will provide not only for cur- 
rent but future highway needs. They 
are also taking into consideration the 
fact that the availability of this super- 
network will, in itself, produce a sub- 
stantial increase in motoring traffic. 

All of this will further consolidate 
the automobile’s position as an out- 
right necessity with American families 

for vacationing, business, pleasure, 
and the daily routine of living. 


National’s Role 


We at National Steel take pride in 
the great contribution of the auto- 


Hundreds of thousands of people, the 


Dual one-way bridges, a modern inno- 


of machines will help build our new network. vation, make new highways faster, safer. 


Surfacing operations, as shown here, will be 
facilitated by modern construction machinery. un 


mobile to the health and prosperity 
of our people and our nation. Because 
National Steel, through three of its 
major divisions—Great Lakes Steel 
at Detroit, Michigan, Weirton Steel 
at Weirton, West Virginia, and Hanna 
Furnace at Buffalo, New York 
important supplier of the iron and 
steels, made to the most modern 
standards, that are used by automo- 
bile manufacturers. 

Through the skilled engineering and 
manufacturing of the automobile in- 
dustry, this nation each year enjoys 
ever safer, stronger, more economical 
ears. Our constant goal—through 
research and cooperation with the 
automobile industry—is to make bet- 
ter and better steel for still greater 
safety, strength and economy in the 
cars and trucks of today and tomorrow. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


is an 


When the project is completed, fast, 
igested roads will be yours toenjoy. 
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MARINE MIDLAND BANKS KNOW NEW YORK 
The Biggest Industrial State 


Ten percent of the [ nited States’ pop- Many a New York State company, Na- 


ulation and twenty percent of its factories tionally prominent today, can attribute a 
are located in New York State. Chis makes share of its success to credit wisely ex 
New York first in employment and pro- tended by its home town bank, often one 
duction and literally “The Empire State”. of the locally managed Marine Midland 
Consider these facts in your plans for banks listed below. Take advantage of 


expansion, either in sales or production the trade area knowledge of these banks. 


13 MARINE MIDLAND BANKS serve these 75 Communities through 149 offices 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY GENESEE VALLEY UNION TRUST COMPANY THE NORTHERN NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
OF WESTERN NEW YORK 7 Rochester East Rochester Sodus e Wotertown Antwerp Molone 
Buffalo Eggertsville Niogore Folls Avon Lime Spencerport Adoms Corthage Mosseno 
Albion Geoweonda N. Tonewanda Densville Polmyroa Webster Alexondria Bay Copenhogen Potsdom 


Evons Mill 
— ote Snyees MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY ee 


Sashes atey otro 0 © oF soUTHERN NEW YORK THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK OF TROY 


Botovic lLeckowonno : 
Depew Lewiston Tn. of Tonewonda Binghamton Elmire Heights Horseheods Troy Amsterdam Contath Wells 


Eost Avrora Lockport Williamsville Cortland Endicott Johnson City CHAUTAUQUA NATIONAL BANK OF JAMESTOWN 
Eden Medino Wilson Elmira Watkins Glen Jemestown Folconer South Deyton 


Memegert Oo MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY Cepey Gooch Westfield 


OF CENTRAL NEW YORK AUBURN TRUST COMPANY 
Syrocuse Monlius Phoenix Auburn Port Byron 


Fulton N. Syracuse Tully NYACK BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Oswego Ny ock 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
New York City 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HERKIMER és FIRST BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF UTICA THE FARMERS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Herkimer Utica OF ROME Rome 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Wenner-Gren’ s $1- Billion Baby 


The Swedish financier has 
Canadians all excited over what 
he says he'll do for the British 
Columbia interior (map). 

There’s only one question: 
Can the grandiose $1-billion 
plan be put through? 


UCKED into the empty northeast 
Races of British Columbia—Can- 
ada’s westernmost province—is a 40,000- 
sq. mi. area called by its scattering -of 
residents the Omineca Valley, after an 
Indian word for “sluggish river country” 
(map). 

Chere will be nothing sluggish about 
the region, though, if Dr. Axel Wenner- 
Gren, at 75 an almost legendary Swed- 
ish financier, has his wavy. He wants 
to spend a whopping $1-billion to de- 
velop its still unmeasured natural re- 
sources. And the program he has 
grandly sketched for conquering this 
“last frontier” includes storybook details 
such as these 

e A 400-mi. monorail to whiz 
passengers and freight along through 
the B.C. wilderness at speeds up to 
150 mph. 

¢ A pulp mill with eventual capa- 
city of at least 100,000 tons annually. 

e Construction, from scratch, of 
10 to 15 whole new towns. 

e Development of hydroelectric 

power, mining, and forest products. 
e Earnest Money—As proof that he 
means business, Wenner-Gren has de- 
posited $500,000 with the B.C. pro- 
vincial government. It could be for- 
feited unless $5-million worth of 
exhaustive surveys are completed within 
two years or construction on the 
monorail is launched by April, 1960. 
Contracts have been signed with five 
companies—two Canadian, two Swedish, 
and one British—to make the surveys. 
And the Wenner-Gren B.C. Devel- 
opment Co. has been set up to run 
the whole show. Last week, Wenner- 
Gren was in Vancouver with associates 
to meet with provincial officials. 


|. A Man With Money 


The man who says he will accomplish 
all these prodigies has been in Canada 
only twice before—on a cross-country; 
trip in the 1920s and then briefly, in 
August, 1940, in Vancouver. The idea 
for the project came up at a cocktail 
party in London two years ago. Ever 
since, he has been dickering quietly 
with the B.C. government. 

Back in 1952, Wenner-Gren an 
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nounced plans for a similar foray, on 
a smaller scale, into Southern Rhodesia. 
Through the Capricorn Africa Devel- 
opment Corp., he was going to plow 
$5.6-million into development of natu- 
ral _resources—and try the monorail 
system for transportation. He did spend 
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$40,000, 
paper, but nothing came of his pro- 
gram. Some of the geological studies 
proposed by the corporation have since 
been independently undertaken, how- 
ever—reportedly with much success. 

¢ No Pauper—Whatever the outcome 


and Capricorn still exists on 
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of the Rhodesian venture, Wenner- 
Gren is no lightweight. Informed 
financial circles generally assess his 
personal fortune at some $100-million 
~—and there have been estimates much 
higher. The most lucrative source 
is probably still the Electrolux Co. 
(vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, and so 
on), with which Wenner-Gren made 
his bow into big business in 1919. He 
held controlling interest in the business 
until recently. Even now, he’s the big- 
gest single shareholder. 

The rest of the Wenner-Gren empire 
includes: 

e Sweden—A_ milk production 
company, a reputed 68% of the flour 
milling industry, a computer company, 
and the Alweg RR Co. 

e Germany—A 42% interest in 
the big Bochumer Verein steel works 
in the Ruhr. This acquisition was 
financed partly by his sale of the 
Mexican telephone system, just before 
a major devaluation of Mexico’s peso. 

¢ Mexico—Large land holdings 
and Lacheria Nacional, which does a 
big business in reprocessing imported 
dry milk. 

e Venezuela—Flour mills and 
land. 

e Nassau—Land holdings. 

e U.S.—Logistics Research, Inc., 
in the Los Angeles area, which has 
designed electronic business machines 
for manufacture in Sweden. 
¢ Public Opinion—In all this, Wenner- 
Gren has acquired a reputation for 
scenting the business of the future 
(the vacuum cleaner, the refrigerator, 
and now—perhaps—the monorail). But, 
says one observer who has been close 
to Wenner-Gren ventures: “He has a 
tendency to make spectacular announce- 

ai eis ments and to talk big. In the past, 
Neither of these old birds is the a number of prominent people nes 


felt quite let down with the results 








: ghee, ; of some of his financial daydreaming.” 
: Recently, philanthropy has been in- 
Golden Plover—symbol of bas: Me. triguing the childless. Wenner-Gren. 
He is the angel for various sociological 
and scientific endowments, including 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for An- 
a Fo Research, originated as 
the Viking Fund in the U.S. in 1941, 
and the Wenner-Gren Institute for 
Experimental Biology at the University 
of Stockholm. All told, the foundations 
doled out $9-million in grants last 
year. And among his latest charities 
was a gift of $20-million to Stockholm 
for establishment of an international 
research center, on the order of Prince- 
ton’s Institute of Advanced Studies. 
Apparently, what Wenner-Gren pro- 
poses to do is to sink his capital into 
some long-range project—such as the 
B.C. scheme—that will be a rich source 
of future income for the humanitarian 
programs perpetuating his name. They 
will get the profits; he will foot the $5- 
BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER million B.C. survey bill and “supply 
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Putting a voice in the man-made moon 


America’s first man-made satellite will soon be 
launched into outer space where, traveling in its own 
orbit, it will circle the earth. 


Deep inside will be sensitive electronic instruments 
which will “observe” cosmic activity and “report” 
findings back to us. Scientists believe that many a 
mystery of the universe may thus be solved. 

Without electrical insulation of exceptional qualities, 
such as CDF supplies, the equipment inside these 


man-made mecons could never operate. 


But producing top-quality insulation for electronic 
wonders is just one of the exciting things going on 


today at CDF. Vital electrical parts for automobiles, 
aircraft, guided missiles—these are also being made 
better at CDF. As a subsidiary of the Budd Company, 
CDF is ever widening its field of operations. 

Under Budd management, CDF products are better 
than ever ... and with CDF can-do, your products 
will be better than ever. Drop us a line to start the 
ball rolling. 


CONTINENTAL- DIAMOND FIBRE 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE BUDD COMPANY + NEWARK 8, DELAWARE 





Mix 


INGREDIENTS FLOW LIKE FLUID... 


through industry's most advanced bulk handling system! 


General Mills uses 


Superior "FLUIDIZERg¢ to convey dry 


cake mix and cereal 


SEVEN SUPERIOR “FLUIDIZERS” are 
handling bulk materials in-process at 
General Mills’ new breakfast cereal 
plant in Toledo, Ohio. Carefully 
planned to fit into the company’s 
modernization program, the “FLUIDIZER” 

systems handle milk solids, cocoa 
powder, oat flour, corn cones, blends 
and other ingredients. Fed from 
screw conveyors and ribbon mixers, 
the “FLumizers” convey the 
materials throughout the processing 
systems via 114", 2”, and 3” tubes. 
The “FLumwrzer” is paying off at 
General Mills in improved 
sanitation, continuous processing, 
more efficient production. 


THE VERSATILE “FLUIDIZER” SYSTEM con- 
sists basically of the “FLUIDIZER” valve, 
source of air and conveying line. It is 
available in a wide range of unit sizes 
from a simple assembled package to a 
completely engineered system with 
switching stations, remote and automatic 
flow diverters, pressure switches, and 
many other Superior accessories and 
services. 

If you handle dry, powdered solids, the 
Superior “FLUIDIZER” may be the answer 
to your problems of rising operating 
costs and more rigid sanitation stand- 
ards. Contact Superior today. 


ingredients 


ARE ANY OF YOUR 
PRODUCTS LISTED HERE? 


Sugar * Cocoa 
Instant Powdered Potatoes 
Crocked Wheat + Malted Milk 
Dried Yeast * Dried Whey 
leavening Agents * Soda 
Trisodium-Phosphate 
loose Ground Coconut 


Whole and Non-fat 
Powdered Milk 


These, and many more have been 
successfully fluidized. Call or 
write for further information on 
the Superior “FLUIDIZER,” its 
advantages and application to 
your bulk handling problems. 
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other so-called risk money.” Outside 
capital from the U.S., Canada, or else- 
where will be welcome later, he says. 


ll. Uncrowded Land 


The wilderness that may become 
Wenner-Gren’s billion-dollar baby has 
changed little since the days of the 
fur trappers. Geographers know it 
as the Rocky Mountain Trench, cradled 
between the Rockies and the rugged 
Coast Range. 

In the 1870s, a gold rush briefly 
enlivened the creeks north of Prince 
George, the gateway to the Omineca 
country. Prince George (pop., 4,500) is 
the: junction of the province-owned 
Pacific Great Eastern Ry. from Van- 
couver, now pushing its tracks on to 
Dawson Creek and Fort St. John, with 
the Canadian National's Jasper-Prince 
Rupert line. But it’s still a far cry 
from up-to-the-minute Vancouver— 
which, with 500,000 persons in its 
metropolitan area, contains more than 
half the B.C. populace. 
¢ Explorers—As soon as winter relents, 
surveyors will begin charting the area’s 
resources. According to Bernard G. 
Gore, managing director of the Wenner- 
Gren B.C. Development Co., the 
assignments have gone to: 

e British Thomson-Houston Co., 
London (hydroelectric power). 

¢ Lundberg Explorations, 
Toronto (minerals). 

¢ Rankin & Co., Toronto (pulp 
and paper). 

e The 
(monorail). 

The B.C. government surveyed the 
region from the air several years ago, 
but these companies will be the first to 
do so in any detail on the ground. 
The investigation, it’s expected, will 
take 18 to 24 months to complete. 
¢ Futurist—Certainly the most sensa- 
tional aspect of the plans is the mono- 
rail project. Wenner-Gren, a champion 
of this method of transportation, has 
built a model on 40% scale in Cologne, 
Germany, where his Alweg Forschung 
Co. plans to begin running a full- 
size model next month. The rubber- 
tired train rides atop a single concrete 
rail supported by reinforced concrete 
pylons; auxiliary wheels running on 
the side of the rail hold the cars up- 
right. It’s supposed to be capable of 
speeds up to 150 mph. and of sur- 
mounting grades as steep as 15%. 

Except for the Cologne experiments, 
the Wenner-Gren brand of monorail 
isn’t in business anywhere yet. The sys- 
tem has been much discussed—notably 
in connection with the transit problems 


Ltd., 


Alweg Co., Stockholm 


ES ? 
PROCESS MACHINERY DIVISION ‘ween 


SEPARATOR COMPANY 


of sprawling Los Angeles—but it’s passed 
the talking stage only in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, where an Alweg bid to build 
a 60-mi. municipal monorail line has 
been accepted. But, with the contract 


121 Sovth Washing 919 D East California St. 
Hopkins, Mi te Pasadena, California 
WEst 8-765) RYan 1-9724 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 
LExington 2-8878 


221 North LaSalle 
Chicago, Illinois 
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No “SINKING STOMACH” Feeling | 
with Westinghouse Elevators 


Westinghouse Speed with Smoothness 
and Comfort proved by Accelerometer 
Tests 


Smooth performance from start to stop is a 
virtual trademark of Westinghouse Elevators. 
This feeling of smoothness at all speeds is 
inherent in every Westinghouse modern in- 
stallation and is the ultimate proof of per- 
formance by which building owners, mana- 
gers and passengers evaluate a modern 
elevator system. A well designed elevator 
system makes a world of difference in how 
the elevators in your building perform. 
Westinghouse automated (operatorless) 


systems are the finest yet achieved. They are 
smooth and precise . . . they are thinking 
mechanisms more reliable than attendants 
—and infinitely more responsive. 

If you are planning a new building—or 
thinking about modernizing an existing one 
—let Westinghouse help solve your heavy 
traffic problem as well as show you how you 
save up to $7000 per car per year. Call our 
nearest office today. 

Some of the components in a Westing- 
house Elevator System which make possible 


the marriage of speed, smoothness and safety 

include: 

1. Selectomatic for master supervisory 
control. 

2. Synchro-Glide for accurate, smooth, 
soft landings. 

3. Traffic Sentinel® for safe, courteous, 
yet time-saving passenger handling. 

4. Automatic Traffic Pattern for Traffic 
Controlled Elevatoring. 

5. Shuntless Relays and Electric-Driven 
Selectors for reliable operation. 


Westinghouse Elevators 
AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


You Caw ss SURE...1F ws Westinghouse ane 





One. ‘cloce fits in your Small assemblies 





ees 


precision miniature 
assemblies at lower cost 


Often today, designs call for miniaturized 
assemblies ...and they usually present 
tough production problems, involving a 
whole new order of ultra-precision toler- 
ances and methods unfamiliar on regular 
production lines. Many leading manufac- 
turers have found the answer to such prob- 
lems at Elgin. Here are highly trained, 
skilled people, special tools and the broad 
experience needed for volume production 
of small precise assemblies. Miniaturiza- 
tion and precision have been Elgin’s 
business for years. When your big problem 
is a small assembly, save cost, call Elgin. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


MICRONICS DIVISION + ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FACILITIES AT BURBANK, CALIFORNIA AND ELGIN, ILLINOIS; 
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MANUFACTURING FACILITIES AT ELGIN, ILLINOIS AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





still unsigned, the project has bogged 
down in local politics. 

Wenner-Gren’s proposal in British 
Columbia is for a 400-mi. route to 
link Ft. McLeod, north of Prince 
George, with the Yukon border—an 
area surveyed during World War II 
by the U.S. for a rail link to Alaska. 
Says Gore: “At first it will be a one- 
way line with spur lines and siding. . . . 
A two-way line . . . will follow. Freight 
cars would travel the 400-mi. distance 
in 24 hours.” The power could be either 
diesel or electric. 

As for the cost, Wenner-Gren says: 
“I don’t like to mention amounts, but 
the monorail may cost up to $100- 
million.” . 
¢ Partners—The first announcement of 
the whole elaborate program came 
jointly from Wenner-Gren and W. A. 
C. Bennett, Premier of British Colum- 
bia’s Social Credit government. Bennett 
—who jumped from Conservative ranks 
to head the Social Crediters when 
they came to power in 1952—looks on 
the scheme as the best deal in B.C. 
history. No provincial government, he 
maintains, could ever afford the in- 
vestment on its own. But he isn’t 
exactly without critics. 

Some object to the partnership with 
Wenner-Gren simply because he’s a 
foreigner. Others are more specific. 
“‘Wenner-Gren is a bad character. .. . 
I don’t like what he stands for. I 
doubt the deal is in the best interests 
of B.C.,” says George Gregory, a 
Victoria Liberal and B.C. legislator. 

There’s also an attack on Einar 
Gunderson, Bennett’s one-time finance 
minister, for becoming a director of the 
Wenner-Gren B.C. Development Co. 
while he was still in government em- 
ploy. And the manager of the B. C.- 
Yukon Chamber of Commerce has 
asked why established Canadian com- 
panies weren’t consulted on the project. 

Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 

of Trail, B. C., one of Canada’s top 
three mineral producers, has been 
staking claims in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Trench since 1920. It may already 
have tied up rights to many of the 
deposits Wenner-Gren wants. 
e Advantage—On Bennett's side, how- 
ever, is the fact that under his leader- 
ship the Pacific Great Eastern was 
finally extended into Vancouver, after 
44 years on the way. Now he’s gener- 
ated even more excitement with the 
Wenner-Gren venture. 

Skeptics might find some comfort 
in this estimate of Wenner-Gren from 
a Swedish diplomat in London: “He’s 
a man with queer ideas and occasional 
good ideas. But he can’t be looked 
upon as a swindler, and he’s never 
had a reputation for being a crook.” 
And in the B. C. case, at any rate, he 
has already gambled $500,000 that the 
idea, this time, is a good one. END 
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How Continental Steel's 
‘special” cranes pay off! 


Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Indiana, depends on three 

“special” Whiting Cranes to keep production flowing fast. Two of them 

are 5-ton overhead cranes used to spot coils of wire accurately at auto- 

matic wire welding machines, then move the finished reinforcing fabric 

to shipping or storage. The third Whiting Crane is a low profile gantry SEND FOR THIS REPORT! 
with floor level hoisting drive. It moves all production in Continental’s An illustrated 6-page case study 
pickling department and has played an important part in increasing “Custom Built iting Cranes 
the company’s wire production by nearly 50%. These cranes — like all for Continental Steel Corpora- 
Whiting Cranes — are “special” because each is custom engineered pore Bae wpa he poadl poab: 
to do a specific job, day in and day out, with a minimum of maintenance. lems. Write for a copy today 
WHITING CORPORATION, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES, FOUNDRY, RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 





BY O.SOGLOw 


DUST SO HARD IT CUTS STEEL! Some dust 
found in human lungs during an operation is 
so sharp it scratches surgeon’s knives. The 
same kind of dust poses tough problems for 
industry to the tune of millions of dollars a 
year in damage to fine machinery... but no 
problem for Air-Maze filters that now remove 
all objectionable dirt from air and liquids. 


COUNTER ATTACK! Dust falling on counter 
display can cost stores thousands of dollars 
in shopworn merchandise. Leading stores stop 
dust, dirt and even stop smoke with Electro- 
maze electronic air filters. Can be serviced 
automatically. New G-E selenium rectifier 
eliminates tube maintenance. 
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SOUND IDEA FOR DIESELS. Noisy diesel air 
intakes cause employee fatigue and annoy 
neighbors. But Air-Maze filter-silencers hush 
the racket while they clean the air. 


FOR ANY DEVICE THAT USES AIR OR LIQUIDS. 
For engines, compressors, air conditioners, 
ventilators . . . or any device using air or 
liquids—there is an Air-Maze filter engineered 
to match each need. Filter-trained representa- 
tive in all principal cities. For condensed 
product catalog, write Air-Maze Corporation, 
Dept. A-3, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


ReMABS 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTORS © LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS © OIL SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS | 
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In Canada 


Record Flood of Foreign Capital 


Inundated Canada in 1956 


Canada’s foreign indebtedness rose to an unprecedented level 
in 1956 in the wake of the greatest inflow of investment capital 
in the country’s history. The net foreign debt jumped from $7.7- 
billion at the end of 1955 to $8.7-billion at the end of 1956. 

The net inflow of foreign capital to Canada through international 
trade in stocks and bonds came to $763-million, Canada’s Bureau 
of Statistics reports. This is a sharp reversal from the previous 
year, when Canadian investments outside the country exceeded 
capital imports by $50-million. The 1956 figure also is more than 
double the previous record for net capital inflow set in 1950. 

Of the $763-million, $480-million came through trading in bonds, 
$270-million in stocks, and $13-million through sale of foreign 
securities transacted in Canada. 

The biggest buyer of Canadian securities was the United States. 
Net flow of American capital to Canada in 1956 was $518-million. 
This contrasts with the investment situation in 1955, when the 
balance was $83-million in Canada’s credit. Last year’s rush of 
American dollars to Canada is responsible for the 44% premium 
on Canadian dollars today in relation to the U. S. dollar. 

A striking development in Canada’s investment picture in 1956 
was the increased outpouring of capital from countries other than 
the U.S. Investment from overseas totaled $245-million, compared 
to previous high of $48-million in 1954, and $33-million in "55. 

Total foreign investment in Canada now is edging toward $15- 
billion, following a record rise of $1.2-billion in 1956. Of this, the 
U.S. holds about $11-billion. 


International Harvester of Canada 


Opens Double-Barrelled Sales Drive 


International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., wholly 
owned subsidiary of the U.S. company, has launched a twofold 
program aimed at augmenting its domestic sales and opening up 
markets overseas for its agricultural implements. 

* In a drive to capture the Canadian small farm market, the 
company has signed a contract with International Harvester of 
Great Britain (also a subsidiary of the U.S. concern) for import 
of small diesel tractors. These will be sold in Canada only. Yearly 
deliveries are expected to run into several million dollars. A 
shipload of 1,000 of these tractors, valued at $2.5-million, is due 
at Hamilton shortly. The Canadian company is spending $1-million 
to expand dock facilities to handle future shipments. 

* International Harvester of Canada plans to manufacture 
implements to be used with the small British tractors, which call 
for mounted and semi-mounted equipment that’s of lighter weight 
and costs less than standard tractor equipment. ‘The new equip- 
ment will be sold for use on British tractors bought by Canadians. 
In addition, the company hopes to sell the equipment in new 
overseas markets in such countries as South Africa, South America, 
and Mexico. These countries have tended to buy the British 
tractors because of exchange problems. But no suitable equipment 
has been available for use with them. 
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Student of the world 


His text is the most timely, accurate and detailed 
encyclopaedia of current events . the daily news- 
paper. The crush of news, the pace of business, and all 
the fields of human interest are covered in his daily 
volume. Adding to the demands of our own prosperous 
economy for more and still more newsprint are the 


growing requirements of the teeming populations of 


THE BOWATER CORPORATION OF NORTH AMERICA 


Mills at: Corner Brook, Newfoundland + 


A MEMBER OF THE 


Liverpool, Nova Scotia + 





the under-developed countries of the world. Elevation 
of living standards and growth of commerce are also 
widening the market for other kinds of paper. 

The Bowater Organisation is the world’s largest 
supplier of newsprint and also is a major producer of 
fine papers, corrugated cartons, building board, fibre 
drums, and many other specialized paper products. 


Bow aters = 


LIMITED MONTREAL 


Calhoun, Tennessee 


BOWATER ORGANISATION 





from research: 


better heating for plants and buildings 


These sales engineers are watching 
a completely new kind of space 
heater go into action at Dravo’s 
Research Center in Pittsburgh. 
The new Counterflo is a result of 
years of intensive research and in- 
corporates experience gained from 
thousands of installations. Many 
features add to the safety and effi- 
ciency of the new heater. Some of 
these are new dual-fuel PYROJET 
burner with automatic fuel switch- 


river sand and gravel - sintering plants . 


; slopes, shafts, tunnels - 


over, a new combustion chamber 
and a more efficient method of 
controlling combustion air. 
Proven and tested, the new heater 
is a successor to the 15,000 Dravo 
space heaters already installed in 
plants, warehouses, arenas, schools, 
hangars and industrial buildings. 
Bulletin 564 will bring you com- 
plete information. Write to DRAVO 
CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 25, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 











DRAVO 


CORPORATION 


space heaters - steel grating - Rabeat borges, river penpertation 
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George really pulled a blooper this time. He hung his scooter on the boss’ hook. 


Parking Lots Eat Up Plant Sites 


As more and more Americans drive their own cars to 
work, many businesses are having to curtail expansion, or move 
out to the farmiands to find additional facilities for employees 
who can‘t—or won’t—travel by public transport. 


The scooter on the coat rack is en- 
tirely a possibility, unless industry finds 
some way out of an impasse develop- 
ing because an irresistible force is run- 
ning headlong into an immovable ob- 
ject. The irresistible force is the mount- 
ing horde of employees who drive to 
work. The immovable object is the lack 
of parking space for the cars. 

For management, the situation 
ranges anywhere from a mild nuisance 
to a matter of sheer survival. But the 
consensus is that it can no longer be 
ignored. 
¢ Three Factors—The problem has its 
roots in three main factors. The first 
is simple. Despite industry’s move to 
suburbs and even to farmland in the 
trend to expansion and decentralization, 
probably over 90% of the nation’s 
plants operate within built-up urban 
areas. Adjacent land usually is not 
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available, or it’s too expensive to war- 
rant anything less than a multistory 
building. 

The second factor is equally simple. 
The number of cars in use is zooming. 
From 27-million in 1940, the total 
climbed to 40-million in 1950, to an 
estimated 57-million by the end of this 
year, and is heading for 80-million in 
1967. 

The third factor is more complex. It 
can perhaps be capsuled in an ex- 
perience of one Cleveland company. 
Five employees live on the same block; 
all work the same shift. The company 
requested the five to pool their travel. 
One refused because he “wanted to keep 
the car out of his wife’s hands.” The 
others preferred to drive their own cars 
back and forth. So the company must 
supply five parking spaces for them. 
¢ More and More—Certainly there is 


a growing trend for aa in- 


dustrial and white collar—to drive to 
work. The reasons given are many: 
-rosperity, more two-car families, in- 
dequate public transportation, even 
the simple desire to get some use out 
of an owned car. Work-use varies tre- 
mendously from Los Angeles, where an 
estimated 98% of workers come to work 
in private cars, to Manhattan, where 
less than 2% brave the traffic-choked 
streets. 

But across the nation, according to a 
BUSINESS WEEK survey, almost half of 
all industrial employees now drive to 
work—most of them by themselves. 
Density per car has mal 80 from the 
4.5 passengers per car of wartime days 
to about 1.5. In Houston, for instance, 
Reed Roller Bit Co. has decreased its 
payroll in the past 10 years, but the 
number of cars on its lots has more 
than doubled. 
¢ Company Expansion—At the same 
time that companies have been expand- 
ing their payrolls, their own physical 
expansion has gobbled up vacant land, 
and similar expansions by neighbors 
have hemmed them in. And, although 
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many companies are building out in 
the hinterlands, many have continued 
operations of their older plants. For 


every company that picks itself up bodily 
for a move to open country, scores of 
others find it impossible or impractical 
to shift their main operations. 
¢ Fringe Benefit—To complicate the 
situation, employees tend more and 
more to regard parking as a fringe bene- 
fit, and in some cases demand it as a 
right. For example, San _ Francisco 
longshoremen—who have 468 special 
parking meters set aside for them along 
the shore at $1 a month, but who are 
frequently blocked off by casual parkers 
—threatened to stop work if the park- 
ing situation were not improved. 
Several companies report that engi- 
neers insist on “guaranteed and con- 
venient” parking space before they sign 
up. And more and more union bargain- 
ing demands include provisions for 
better parking. 
e The Picture—Last week, sBusINEss 
WEEK checked companies across the 
country to learn how they are facing 


YUN SM ELCRSICR RENO PRMEIIM CUM TIRMOIMMIM | = Most aceina squceze. The com 


monest excuse for lateness is “I couldn't 
find a place to park,” and few com- 
panies feel they can crack down as a 
result. 

e The use of car pools is steadily 
declining, despite company efforts to 
promote them. 

largest creature ever to roam ¢ Lack of parking facilities is fre- 
the earth —wallowed in primeval ancurr diy deciding factor in getting 
swamps like those which covered the Goose ¢ Solutions are piecemeal and in 


Lake clay deposits 100 million years ago. most cases inadequate and expensive— 
Today, the excellent aged qualities of this 250 in some cases costing as high as $500 


— . per car, exclusive of maintenance. 
million year old clay are helping steel plants and e Parking problems are not only 
foundries produce finer metals at lower cost. Goose Lake speeding decentralization generally, but 
Fire Clay is processed into many forms of refractories and are rapidly choking off integrated plants 


insulation products for use in furnaces and ladles. of any size. ' 
¢ One Solution—For those companies 


Fast, dependable service can be made by truck or rail in that can do so, the simplest solution is 
a matter of hours. Write to the offices below for : to move, and make allowance for 


information on your refracto uirements. enough parking space. One company— 
y a dca. Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. of Des 
MAIN OFFICE: Joliet, Illinois; Barber Building. Moines—learned that the hard way. The 


SALES OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois; 208 S. La Salle St. company has a constant squeeze at its 
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WORLD'S CHAMPION VEGETARIAN 
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old plant within the city. Now it’s 
building a new plant about four miles 
out. One of the first things it did was 
to put in Space for 600 cars, theoreti- 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 
GOOSE LAKE Ground Fire Clay, Fire Clay Flour, Grundite Bond 
Clay, Fire Clay Brick, Firox; 
THERM-O-FLAKE INSULATION Coating, Brick, 
L. B. Block, Concrete; 
CHEM-BRIX Silica, Carbon. 


cally enough for 1,000 employees—al- 
though the company has only 600 in 
both plants. . 
Similarly, Flick-Reedy Corp., Chicago 
ait-cylinder maker, which moved to the 
suburbs entirely because of its park- 
ing problem, is setting up enough space 
for the maximum employment it ex- 
pects to have in four years. At a new 
Lincoln Div. plant of Ford Motor Co. 
in the Detroit area, the company sur- 
veyed every planned and prospective 
employee as to whether he would be 
driving. As a result, the new plant will 
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have space for at least 3,600 cars for 
the 5,000 peak employment expected. 

Planning doesn’t always work out, 
however. A Boston company opened a 
new plant in 1954 with what it 
thought was enough parking space. It 
had expected 75% of its employees to 
come~by public transport. On the first 
day, all but a handful drove—and the 
company has been leasing adjacent land 
ever since. 

A new Sears, Roebuck store outside 
New Orleans is having trouble. Its 
customer parking space was ambitious, 
but employees of the store and of other 
retail shops in the center got in ahead 
of the customers. 
¢ Ostrich Attitude—The most common 
solution for companies that have to stay 
im congested areas is just to ignore 
the whole thing. Some make no pro- 
vision for parking. According to the 
manager at a Northeastern _ plant, 
“They've always come by bus. They can 
keep coming by bus.” But he’s annoyed 
that the half-dozen curbside spaces that 
traditionally had been filled by his top 
officials are often grabbed by workers 
of neighboring companies. 

Many companies with limited park- 
ing facilities reserve them for the brass. 
At other plants, even where facilities 
are being expanded, who gets what gets 
troublesome. At Stromberg-Carlson, in 
Rochester, spaces are allocated by rank, 
znd the grounds are policed to enforce 
the ruling. At Leeds & Northrup in 
Philadelphia, employees are assigned 
strictly on a seniority basis—regardless 
of rank. But at its new plant in North 
Wales, it’s first come, first served. 
¢ Other Answers—For most in-town 
companies, the problem usually is lack 
ef land at any price, so most of them 
are scrabbling for other answers. 

One big Midwestern steel company 
owns some nearby swamp, which it’s 
filling with slag from his own plant to 
develop into a parking area. Hughes 
Tool Co. in Houston bought and lev- 
cled four blocks of adjacent residential 
properties. A Cleveland company picked 
up a saloon and a coal yard for the same 
purpose. The McCormick Tractor 
Works in Chicago bought and de- 
molished the neighboring Kimball 
Piano factory. 

This expedient, however, works only 
in the comparatively rare cases where 
decrepit or abandoned buildings are 
nearby. In cities such as Chicago, where 
the parking problem is even more 
exaggerated, management is taking a 
different tack. Motorola, Inc., for one, 
is building a block-square parking deck 
for 700 cars. 

Danly Machine Specialities, Inc., 
which is adding a wing to its present 
plant, is using extra-heavy structurals 
to support 250 cars on the roof. The 
bill comes to about $600 per car. 

Sears, Roebuck, with a $100-million 
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TODAY — PREHISTORIC FIRE CLAY 
GOES MODERN... 





Research Transforms Clay Into Important 
New Refractories 


Illinois Clay 
research makes possible new 
refractory and insulating mate- 
rials that reduce furnace radiation losses, 
stop lining deterioration, resist slags and ero- *% 
sive action, provide more than twice the life of 

conventional fire clay ladle bricks, and provide long- 
er life for cupola linings. For example, within the last 
year, five completely new refractory products were de- 
veloped... they are now cutting costs in many industries. 


Illinois Clay Products Co. has excellent production facil- 
ities and a convenient location. Fast, dependable service 
can be made by truck or rail in a matter of hours. Write 
for information on your refractory requirements. 
MAIN OFFICE: Joliet, Iilinois; Barber Building. 

SALES OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois; 208 S, La Salle St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: 

GOOSE LAKE Ground Fire Clay, Fire Clay Flour, Grundite Bond 
Clay, Fire Clay Brick, Firox; 

THERM-O-FLAKE INSULATION Coating, Brick, 


L. B. Block, Concrete; 
CHEM-BRIX Silica, Carbon. 
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CAN WE SHIP 
DETROIT 
300 MORE UNITS? 


YES—WE’LL PUT 
ANOTHER 
CREW ON TODAY 


New Executone intercom saves steps, 
increases output, cuts costs! 


Executone Intercom changes 
walking time to working time — 
gives you more working minutes 
per hour. Result? More work can 
be handled faster, more effi- 
ciently, by the same employees! 


Snarled, overloaded switch- 
boards are relieved; hard-to-locate 
employees are quickly found; in- 
stant, crystal-clear, voice-to-voice 
contact between departments ends 
wasteful walking. You get more 
work done faster—at lower cost! 


WYyeru/0m 


And because the new Executone 
has “built-in-courtesy,” each call 
is announced by a soft chime and 
signal light. It never interrupts, 
can’t eavesdrop. Handset feature 
available for confidential use. 


Thousands of firms, large and 
small, found Executone works 
business miracles...quickly pays 
for itself many times over. Learn 
how Executone can save money 
and time for you. Mail the cou- 
pon now. There’s no obligation. 


INTERCOM AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept.U-4, 415Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
It sounds interesting. Send me the following— at no cost or obligation: 


Information on: Name 





OC Switchboard Relief 


0 Inter-Office& Plant Firm 





Communication 


C) Lecating Personnel Address 





©) High Noise Level 


Coverage City 





In Canade- 


Management 


331 Bartlett Ave. 


Toronto 
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The plant's only two blocks from home, 
but half a mile from the parking space. 


investment in its Chicago plant, decided 
three years ago to stay where it was. It 
had to put $5-million into improving 
facilities for movement, including park- 
ing. 

Some companies are considering 
decking over all their existing lots, 
figuring that even with the high cost 
of construction, total costs would be 
no greater than for more land plus pav- 
ing, fencing, and lighting. 

Aluminum Co. of America’s research 
center in New Kensington, Pa., must 
be expanded, and Alcoa is mulling over 
a choice between building underground 
parking there, or starting the whole 
center from scratch somewhere else. 

Union Oil Co. of California in Los 

Angeles has already gone underground. 
Its new 13-story, $20-million office 
building has subterranean parking 
space for 1,500 cars. 
e Persuasion—Where neither more 
land nor more construction will ease 
the pressure, companies are trying per- 
suasion. One big metals company is 
considering the drastic step of forbid- 
ding use of the lots to emplovees within 
“reasonable walking distance.” “Some 
of our people,” says a company spokes- 
man, “will walk further from their 
cars to the than from their 
homes.” 

North American Aviation, Inc., on 
the West Coast is dangling a carrot 
in front of the pool idea. Cars with 
four or more riders get preferred, 
close-in space. Solitary drivers are 
waved to the far ends. At its Rocketdyne 
division in Canoga, North American 
sets aside a special lot for small cars. 
By limiting one lot to the smaller cars, 
it can get more in. 

Car sizes complicate the picture. 
Longer bodies and hightail fins alone 
are creating a new headache. An official 
of a Midwestern company reports: “Be- 
cause of damaged tail fins, insurance 
rates on our parking lots went up 30% 
this year.”” And because bigger cars need 
more space, this company has had to 
lease 10% more land to handle the 
same number of cars it parked two 
years ago. 

e Strained Relations—Even the few 
companies that have adequate physical 
space have their share of problems. A 
big Cleveland company has enough 


gate, 
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Tools for Thought... 


Man’s never-ending search for new and better “tools” for 
mastering complex problems has led to the remarkable elec- 
tronic “Brains” of today. Dependable Mallory compo- 
nents help make their incredible accomplishments possible. 


Je’ VE COME a long way from the early abacus to 
modern computing equipment . . . the elec- 
tronic “brains” capable of performing amazingly 
complicated tasks in incredibly short periods of time. 


Because of the complexity of these modern marvels, 
their dependable operation demands the finest in 
electronic components . . . precision made to speci- 
fications that insure absolute reliability under all 
operating conditions. 


That is why Mallory capacitors are so widely used in 
computer circuits. Years of service in telephone and 
other communications equipment demanding top 
efficiency have proven that—like other Mallory 
precision products—they give the utmost in de- 
pendable, uniform service. 


From expediting new scientific research to manning 
the nation’s defense networks—from forecasting 
elections to simplifying office procedures . . . today’s 
electronic “brains” are playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in bringing tomorrow a little bit closer 
for all of us. Mallory is proud to have a part in 
that progress. 


Mallory—the company at home in tomorrow— 
serves the nation’s leading growth industries 
with precision products and broad experience 
in the fields of electronics, electrochemistry 
and specialized metallurgy. 


INDIANAPOL 


MALLORY & CO. In 





FREE booklet 


gives you proof that... 


Safety 
is good 
business 


You profit 4 ways 


1 Lower insurance costs 

2 Better employee morale 

3 Increased efficiency 

4 Improved public relations 
Whatever your business—if you 
employ people — you profit 4 ways 
through accident prevention and 
safety education. Bituminous’ new 
booklet, “Safety Is Good Business,” 
shows how you profit and how you 
cap cash in on safety in your own 
organization. Write for free copy. 


BITUMINOUS 
CASUALTY 
CORPORATION 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
Specialists in 
Workmen’s Compensation 
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space—70 acres. But the race for posi- 
tions near plant entrances, and con- 
— at shift changes is causing a 
1igh accident rate. In many such places, 
it’s necessary to keep parking areas 
fenced, flood-lit, and patrolled con- 
stantly to reduce theft and vandal- 
ism. 

This rising flood of cars is putting a 
strain on community relations. Streets 
near any plant are jammed, even when 
lot space is available. Drivers prefer to 
park in streets nearer the gates rather 
than walk up to half a mile from the 
reaches of the company lots. And the 
congestion caused almost everywhere 
with hundreds and thousands of cars 
suddenly swarming onto an already 
crowded highway is a nightmare to 
traffic officers. In Toronto, A. V. Roe, 
Ltd., whose 13,000 employees bring in 
about 6,000 cars, gets a monthly state- 
ment from Trans-Canada Airlines of 
the number of flights missed by its 
limousines because they were unable to 
get through the jams created at Roe’s 
gates. 
¢ More Planning—F or new plants going 
up, parking space is now of necessity 
included. That’s partly due to em- 
ployee pressure, partly due to the fact 
that many areas—such as the new in- 
dustrial centers around Bostén—require 
a 2-to-] ratio of unoccupied area to 
building area. But the myriads of autos 
seem to be choking off what had once 
seemed the industrial development of 
the future—the low, rambling, com- 
pletely integrated plant. The bigger the 
plant, the greater the problem of park- 
ing with reasonably close access to 
work station. While there has been no 
serious agitation so far for car-to-station 
pay—like the miner’s portal-to-portal— 
the idea comes up on occasion. 
¢ Dispersal—So more and more, there’s 
talk of dispersal. An official of Beckman 
Instruments says that one of the com- 
pany’s divisions is located in an area 
that recently was “country,” but is now 
building up. If that division grows as 
the company expects, it will have to 
build other facilities elsewhere, rather 
than try to buy additional land for park- 
ing there. 

In San Diego, the Convair Div. of 
General Dynamics Corp. has boosted 
its payrolls in 18 months from 23,000 
to 40,000. It has leased all the space 
it could find for parking, but space is 
still at a premium. The parking prob- 
lem was one reason for Convair’s 1cw 
$40-million plant on the outskirts of 
the town. It owned enough land for 
the additional facilities in town, but 
needed it all for parking—not counting 
the additional space it would need for 
additional workers going to the new 
plant. One answer has been dispersal. 
The company has been leasing build- 
ings all around the city—as long as they 
got space for cars. END 





FOR If your files are a “mess”! 
—papers jumbled in 

00 Se Ol we bulging, See fold- 
ers, records lost or mis- 

NERVES filed — if you're losing 
- minutes and dollars, 
wearing down your 
nerves every time you 
want to file or find a let- 
ter, order, invoice, Here’s 
Peace! ACCO-filing wili 
stop this war of nerves— 
keep all your papers 
neatly, correctly filed, 
safely bound, where you 
want them when you 


want them. 

ACCOPRESS Binders and ACCOBIND 
Folders solve your file problems—are avail- 
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slip the contents, still bound, from Accobind 
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of more filing. 
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In 2000 A.D. 


Business will have new 
opportunities but a lot of ad- 
justments to make, say speak- 
ers at Wharton School. 


Business in the year 2000 was pic- 
tured by a panel of speakers—two busi- 
1essmen and two professors—at the 75th 
anniversary of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School of Finance & 
Commerce, oldest collegiate business 
school in the country. 
¢ Atomic Electricity—The audience of 
500 businessmen heard Vice-Pres. 
Charles H. Weaver of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. predict that electric 
power consumption will increase seven- 
fold between now and 2000. Most of 
the power will come from nuclear 
sources, said Weaver, without going 
through the steam-turbine stage as at 
present. He added that reactors will be 
simpler in design and that power will 
be cheaper than from present fuels. 
¢ Marketing—Dr. Reavis Cox, a Whar- 
ton professor of marketing, foresaw a 
multitude of new goods and services. 
The shortening of the work week will 
create more leisure time, which will be 
both an opportunity and a problem. 

Some businesses that are geared to a 
grow-or-die philosophy are going to have 
to change their ways, Dr. Cox warned, 
as the economy is stabilized by the 
physical limits of nature. 
¢ New Products—Pres. H. J. Rand of 
Rand Development Corp. of Cleveland 
assured his audience that there will be 
plenty of new business opportunities. 
He spoke of laboratory development of 
whole new families of materials. 

The sea, he said, will be mined for 
materials for thermonuclear material 
and other new products; the sea will be 
farmed for foods, such as algae. Farm- 
ing on land, he added, will be so 
mechanized that computers and ma- 
chinery will do the programing as well 
as the work of planting and harvest- 
ing. 
¢ Business & Politics—Whether or not 
we attain the greatest material well 
being in the history of the world de- 
pends on our political wisdom, said 
D. W. Brogan, professor of political 
science at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. The job of the next generation, 
he said, will be to graft democratic 
political realism on business, and busi- 
ness competence on government. 

Government must adapt itself, too, 
he said. If Congress, for example, 
refuses to change its ways, he predicted, 
“it may survive only to ratify decisions 
taken elsewhere and to squabble over 
petty issues in an age calling for great- 
ness.”” END 
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How To Get Rid of All the 
TELL-TALE Evidence . . 
Created by people at work. 


Modern versatile American Floor Machines and Vacuums clean 
and pick up all the dust, dirt and water wherever it is! 


Chances are you'll never find all workaday evi- 
dence in one room! That’s why you need your own 
American vacuum with push-type dolly. Then 
you can go upstairs, downstairs, from one room 
to another, picking up all the dust, dirt and water 
—no matter where. Happy busy productive 
people leave a track evidence, no doubt about it, 
that requires a fast efficient job of clean-up every 
day! To achieve proper control of sanitation 
and costs, more people are specifying dependable 
Amestecn Veer thediines ter ony  sumerican floor scrubber-polishers and vacuums. 
job, any budget. Rotary-type’ You will be dollars ahead every day by using 
13” to 23” brush sizes; Vocuums: “era! : 
from 3 to 55 gallons, wet or dry America’s most modern, most versatile floor 
pick-up. Dozens of job-tested machines ... the American Floor-King and all 
attachments. . . . . 
purpose American Vac-King in any size to fit your 
requirements. See your local sanitary supply 
dealer or write for Bulletin No. 107. 


The Lincoln Auto Scrubber ¥ , . 
for completely automatic ~ | The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
floor cleaning does five jobs: , ax 551 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
sereets seeneiee ocrane. 27 Send product literature on American Floor-Kings and Vac-Kings. 
c ri 
models for all t Hor sizes a | 0 Please orrange for free demonstration of floor machines and | 
PPE: ! vocs by o maintenance expert. No obligation. 


MERICAN 


epee SURFACING MacHing CO 


551 So. St. Clair St. 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES @ SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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When Charity Drives Collide 


@ Industry turns to United Fund, with its one big cam- 
paigning, to reduce lost time and boost efficiency. 


@ In Pittsburgh, UF’s maiden effort got massive com- 
pany support, and went way over its goal. 


@ But the independent Heart Drive, coming later, 


found corporate doors closed, and returns poor. 


In Pittsburgh last fall a buoyant 
United Fund drive for local and na- 
tional charities shot way above its goal, 
boosted by tremendous support from 
industry. 

Two weeks ago, in the same city, a 
dispirited Heart Drive petered to its 
end, with the take apparently running 
about 25% below recent years. Heart 
had determined to go it alone in its col- 
lecting, and when the United Fund in- 
cluded it anyway, Heart rejected its 
$175,000 share—which is just about 
what it cleared last year after expenses 
and now it looks to a $130,000-or-less 
net take. 

Behind this Pittsburgh story lies the 
determination of corporate manage- 
ment in many cities to bring some order 
into the swarm of organized charities 
constantly beating at company doors. 
Behind it also lies the determination of 
many individual charities to stay out 
from under the United Fund tent. 
¢ More and More—Fof years the num- 
ber of separate charitable drives has 
been increasing. In Pittsburgh last 
year, with the United Fund coming 
along only toward the end, there was a 
major drive in every month but July 
and August. Industry recognized that 
its support was absolutely essential to 
fund raising. But it was worried by the 
tremendous expenditure of time, effort, 
and money in these over-and-over-again 
drives. For employees, there was the 
nagging of many importunities, how- 
ever worthy the causes. 

As far back as 1949, business tried 
the solution of the United Fund, with 
a Detroit drive piloted by Henry Ford 
Il and UAW’s Walter Reuther. The 
removal of inconvenience wasn’t the 
only advantage seen. The sponsors felt 
that with a single drive great pressure 
could be generated, bringing more en- 
thusiasm and a collective take bigger 
than the sum of the individual drives. 
At the same time, the individual charity 
would escape the heavy costs of its own 
solo promotion. 
¢ Mobilization—The Pittsburgh UF 
drive gave a good example of how it 
worked. The city launched a formidable 
effort for its first drive, with Clifford J. 
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Hood, president of U.S. Steel, leading 
the original group of a score of indus- 
trial leaders. The United Fund was set 
up, with Alleghany Ludlum Steel’s 
president, E. J. Hanley, as fund presi- 
dent. Fred C. Foy, president of Kop- 
pers Co., took the chairmanship of the 
drive, with an impressive array of busi- 
ness and civic leaders to back him up. 

Companies gave tremendous time and 
energy. At least two-thirds of the more 
than 36,000 volunteer workers were 
employees doing the job on company 
time. Eleven executives spent 3,644 
hours at UF -headquarters. One man 
spent seven weeks turning out radio 
scripts and spot announcements; his 
company continued his salary through- 
out. Moreover, the majority of com- 
panies boosted their own gifts by 70% 
to 100% above what they had given 
the year before to the Community 
Chest, a local collective effort now 
under the UF tent. 

This massive effort took aim at a 

target of $8,875,000; by October its 
cash and pledges had topped $10-mil- 
lion. Not since wartime 1944 had any 
other charitable drive in Pittsburgh 
even reached its goal. 
* Resistance—The Pittsburgh triumph 
illustrates why the United Fund idea 
has gone over with a whoosh, spreading 
to 600 cities. But the shoddy results 
of the Heart Drive that followed it show 
another aspect—the stubborn determina- 
tion of many individual charities to 
retain their cherished independence, 
and their well-entrenched professional 
promotion staffs. 

The independents generally find 
that, in a city where UF is accepted, 
most company doors will be closed to 
intensive solicitation by anyone else. 
This attitude is pretty well imbedded 
in the UF rules, under which companies 
agree that: 

e Their corporate gift to UF will 
be their only gift of the year to any 
charitable agency eligible for UF. 

¢ They will allow only one solici- 
tation of employees per year, and that 
one for UF. 

e They will set up a payroll deduc- 
tion system to spread employee gifts 


over the whole year. The goal: one 
hour’s pay per month per employee. 

e Management personnel will be 
encouraged to set the gift pace. Sug- 
gested suitable donations are: $282 for 
a $15,000-a-year man; $364 at $20,000 
a year. 

e They will provide management 
personnel and workers to handle the 
drive, and company time to acquaint 
the whole staff with its aims. No per- 
sonnel, on company time, will be pro- 
vided for any drive other than UF. 

¢ All proceeds will be sent directly 
to UF for distribution to the affiliated 
agencies. 

These rules can put local crimps in 
the drives of such determined independ- 
ents as the Heart, Cancer, Polio, TB, 
and Muscular Dystrophy drives. All 
were originally invited to join UF and 
refused; UF says the door is being kept 


open. 

~ Squabble—In Pittsburgh, there is 
quite a squabble between UF and the 
Heart group, which was threatened with 
expulsion by the National Heart Assn. 
if it did join UF. Banned from 
joining, Heart suggested a live-and-let- 
live deal for this year, with further 
dickering later. And it asked UF not to 
include Heart in its list of agencies. 
UF included Heart in its list, hoping it 
would eventually join in, and earmarked 
$175,000 as its share. Heart refused 
the check, then charged that UF was 
punishing it in “unethical” fashion, 
and seeking to thwart its drive. Heart 
said that UF’s tactics were so dictatorial 
that it would be afraid to affiliate, even 
if it could. 

As for the National Heart Assn., it 
forbade its chapters to join UF a 
year and a half ago, and offered to help 
any chapters that had joined to disen- 
gage themselves. Since then, over 100 
chapters have left UF; a few others have 
joined UF and been expelled by NHA. 
¢ Objections—The National Heart 
Assn., and other big agencies that shun 
UF, argue that they lose their identities 
in the collective. drives, and that this 
imperils the educational work they have 
already done to bolster their solicitation. 
What’s more, they object to the idea 
that communities can review their 
budgets and, potentially, interfere with 
their programs. 

In Pittsburgh, the local Heart con- 
tingent says it will do much better in its 
drive next year, while UF will fall off 
a bit, once its initial crusading zip is 
gone. But UF supporters wonder just 
what the independents will do for 
campaign leadership, since UF rules 
will tend to eliminate all the top in- 
dustrialists. END 
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“Tve reserved an Avis car for you in Texarkana 
—with a local phone call” 
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RENT-a-CAR 


184 High Street, Boston 10, Mass, 
GO FIRST CLASS...ALL THE WAY 


Simple as that. You can have a rental car waiting for you almost anywhere 
in the world by calling your local Avis Rent-a-Car office. 


We figure fast-stepping businessmen and vacationists have enough 
on their minds. So we’ve made it really easy for you to have a clean, 
new rental car waiting when you step off your plane, train or ship... 
anywhere in the world. Just call your local Avis office (listed under 
“A” in the phone book). We’ll take care of all details. 


There are more than 1000 Avis offices. They’re at convenient 
downtown locations, airports and railroad terminals. And Avis is 
the official rental car for the major hotel chains... Hilton, Statler, 
Sheraton, Fields, Meyer, and Manger. All of these offices will see 
that you get a car you are proud to drive—a beautiful new Ford, 
or some other fine car. 


Start each trip with a call to your local Avis office. Arrange to 
have a personal car waiting for you at every city you visit. Go first 
class...all the way. 





In Management 


SEC Draws Cards as Proxy Fight 
Cooks Up at Union Electric Co. 


A proxy fight seems to be developing at Union Electric 
Co., supplier of power to St. Louis and other communi- 
ties in Missouri, Illinois, and lowa. J. Raymond Dyer, a 
St. Louis attorney, has been criticizing management for 
the handling of a $35,000 legal fee that ended up in a 
secret bank account of former Illinois State Auditor Or- 
ville Hodge, now serving a jail term for theft of state 
funds. ‘The payment is currently under investigation by 
the Securities & Exchange Commission. 

Because Union Electric comes under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, SEC has invoked a seldom-used 
rule that empowers the commission to hoid hearings on 
all proxy solicitation material before it is sent out, and 
to ban its distribution. (In a proxy fight in an industrial 
concern, all solicitation to stockholders must be filed with 
SEC, but hearings are not held.) 

A notice of the order has been served on both Dyer 
and Union Electric. The company has already filed its 
declaration to solicit proxies. 


Alaska Juneau’s Diversification 


Moves a Step, but Snags May Emerge 


Stockholders have cleared the way for the next step in 
Alaska Juneau's diversification program. The company 
in 1944 suspended mining of its Alaska gold-silver-lead 
properties, and drew revenue mainly from the sale of 
electric power. Then last fall, it bought Reynolds Mfg. 
Co., Springfield (Mo.) maker of frame assemblies for 
trucks, buses, and tractors. This was after a group of 
Los Angeles dissident stockholders, led by Pres. Charles 
J. Ver Halen, Jr., won control of the company. 

At a special meeting, stockholders O.K.’d an increase 
in the company’s authorized stock from 1.5-million shares 
to 7.5-million, and a decrease in the par value of the com- 
mon outstanding from $10 to $2. 

Alaska Juneau is now negotiating to buy Detroit Kel- 
lering Co., producer of large castings for the aircraft 
industry. Frederick W. Richmond, director of industrial 
acquisitions for the company, is handling the deal. 

But a fight still may develop before the annual meeting 
on May 23. Herbert Braasch, a New York stockholder 
who opposed adoption of the proposals, says he will 
solicit proxies for election to the board. 


General Tire Studies Plan 


For Recapitalizing A. M. Byers 


General Tire & Rubber Co. has new plans for A. M. 
Byers Co., although their so-far-unsuccessful search for a 
buyer for part of the wrought iron pipe maker goes on. 
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Byers has asked stockholders to O.K. a recapitalization 
program, and, since General Tire owns 75% of the out- 
standing common and 40% of the preferred, the proposal 
is sure to be endorsed at the special May 7 meeting. 
The program includes the creation of 100,000 shares 
of a new class of preferred, an increase of authorized 
common, and an upping of the debt limit. The main 
point of the plan is a stock split that would deliver three 
shares of $3 par common for each share of no-par com- 
mon now held. General Tire is considering making 
acquisitions through Byers, and feels it needs the stock 
split to have enough stock available with which to bar- 
gain. At present, there are about 265,000 shares of com- 
mon outstanding,,in the hands of some 550 holders. 
General Tire, meanwhile, has recommended to stock- 
holders a change in its own capitalization. ‘The pro- 
posal is to cut six General Tire preferred issues down to 
two: a 54% cumulative and a $5 cumulative. ‘The remain- 
ing preferred issue, a 44% convertible cumulative, would 
be unchanged. General Tire Pres. William O'Neil said 
the change should result in a “better market condition.” 


Management Briefs 


The proposed Glen Alden Corp.-Maremont Automo- 
tive Products, Inc., merger is off. The issue had been 
put to stockholders over the objections of Glen Alden’s 
president and chairman, and a heated fight developed 
(BW—Mar.9’57,p74). So the Glen Alden board changed 
its mind, voted unanimously to ask release from their 
contract. Maremont agreed. 


_. Sewell L. Avery is resigning from the board of Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago’s sole natural gas dis- 
tributor, after a 24-year tenure. Arthur M. Wood, vice- 
president and secretary of Sears, Roebuck & Co., will be 
nominated for Avery's seat. 


Tighter rules for participation in proxy fights have been 
issued by the New York Stock Exchange for its members. 
Now, they must make the same disclosures to the SEC 
when taking part in fights in unlisted companies as is 
required in fights in listed companies. All associates of 
the members must do likewise. 


The ante’s going up for money-saving employee sugges- 
tions. U.S. Steel Corp. announced a suggestion award 
plan in which the top bonus will be $10,000. Rule of 
thumb for figuring awards on cost-cutting ideas will be 
20% of the first year’s saving. Minimum bonus: $10. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. is issuing two annual reports 
for 1956. One, written by Chmn. Edgar M. Queeny, 
discusses the year and includes the statistical tables; the 
other is a magazine-like version of the same story, with 
color and pictures and the emphasis on the human angle. 


A merger is under discussion between two business 
machine makers: Underwood Corp. (BW —Nov.17'56, 
p!87) and National Cash Register Co. Underwood 
showed a $5.8-million loss for the first nine months of 
1956, predicted a red ink finish for the fourth quarter. 
NCR, which just entered the electronic computer field 
(page 136), earned a record $18.4-million last year. 
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Everything in this display is corrugated: the floor, the fence, the columns, the backdrop, the picture and frame — even the bluebirds and the butterfly. 


Versatile material for smart window dressing 
— single-face CORRUGATED in assorted colors 


When it comes to window dressing, 
the first questions most store owners 
ask are: ‘How attractive ?’’ and “How 
much ?” 
them are finding welcome answers 
in single-face corrugated board— 
available in a wide variety of colors. 

Easy to handle, corrugated can be 
tacked or stapled in place, laid flat, 
rolled into columns, or cut to any of a 
variety of interesting shapes. And every 
surface exhibits not only an attractive 
color, but decorative corrugations that 
can be used to form arresting designs 
or to emphasize horizontal or ver- 
tical shapes. 

Because it is corrugated, this mate- 
rial has strength without weight, can 


Today more and more of 


stand upright and often support quite 
a weight load. In countless applica- 
tions, it has demonstrated a useful life 
far longer than that of most alternative 
materials. Yet the cost is so low store 
owners can usually justify more fre- 
quent changes of window arrangements 
than they otherwise might 

Single-face corrugated can be pur- 
chased in complete rolls for do-it- 
yourself window dressing or custom 
installed by any up-to-date profes- 


sional decorator. If you are a store 
owner, a distributor or a manufacturer 
who makes display material available 
to his dealers, discover the economies 
inherent in corrugated. Consult your 
nearby window decorator or art sup- 
ply house. 

Langston doesn't sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the field 
in efficiency and dependability. Samuel 
M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED 


Corrugated Container Machinery 





HOW INDUSTRY 


GENERAL 


THROUGH ITS 





Laboratory with factory-size equipment—that’s the new $5,000,000 G-E metals and ceramics labora- 
tory in Schenectady. From here will come many of the products manufactured by the Metallurgical 
Products Department of General Electric Company, 11183 E. 8 Mile Road, Detroit 32, Michigan. 








BENEFITS FROM THE RESOURCES OF 


ELECTRIC 


METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


Solutions to your most pressing problems, plus 


developments ahead of industry trends, are 


now being worked out in our laboratories 


Because industry needed a cutting- 
tool material harder, and with 
greater production efficiency, than 
steel, General Electric brought out 
Carboloye cemented carbides. Be- 
cause industry needed a material 
with better magnetic properties, 
General Electric developed improved 
types of Alnico permanent magnets. 
Because industry needed a substi- 
tute for natural diamonds, General 
Electric created the first man-made 
diamonds, now in the pilot plant stage. 


These, and many other vital 
products, are the result of General 
Electric’s tremendous resources of 
technological know-how and skilled 
manpower in the field of metallurgy. 
They are created in G-E laboratories 

. and they are manufactured for 
industry by the new Metallurgical 
Products Department. 


This Department is the successor 
to the Carboloy Department, which 
was organized in 1928 to manufac- 
ture and market Carboloy cemented 


carbides. It now produces such 
widely divergent metallurgical 
products as vacuum-melted alloys, 
hevimet, and semiconductors like 
thermistors and Thyrites varistors 

in addition to carbides and 
permanent magnets. 


The very range of its products 
indicates how the resources of Gen- 
eral Electric are being put to work 
solving industry’s most pressing 
problems through modern metal- 
lurgy. Perhaps more important, G-E 
resources like the new Research 
Laboratory in Schenectady and 
manufacturing facilities of the 
Metallurgical Products Department 
are now combining their talents to 
produce ahead of the trends and 
needs of industry. 


From them, you will see a parade 
of new developments essential to 
industrial progress. These develop- 
ments symbolize the benefits you can 
expect from the G-E Metallurgical 
Products Department. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





HILTON HOTELS LEAD THE WAY 


Only the world's finest 


BT. cnancec Tae olallitclanansiancclatclialeatcvall 


to entertain y 





as you dine 

in the famous room: 
of Hilton Hote 
Selecting outstanding 
performers 

ust one more 
example of 

the high standards 
you will find 


at every Hilton Hotel 


For immediate 

reservation service at all 

Hilton and Statler Hotels, | : 

contact Out-of-Town 

Reservation Service at ‘ J 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES *¢ THE CONRAD HI 


EASTERN DIVISION—Jn New York: The Waldorf-Astoria 
Buffa The Statler * Jn Hartford: The Statler. CENTRAL DIVISION—In Chicago: The Conrad Hilton and The Palmer House ¢ In Detroit: The Statler ¢ In 
’ The Statler * /n Cincinnati: The Netherland Hilton and The Terrace Hilton * Jn Columbus: The Deshler Hilton * In Dayton: The Dayton 

n St. Louis: The Statler. WESTERN DIVISION —/n Beverly Hills: The Beverly Hilton *« In Los Angeles: The Statler « In Houston: The Shamrock 
Dallas: The Statler Hilton * In San Antonio: Hilton Hotel ¢ In Fort Worth: Hilton Hotel « Jn El Paso: Hilton Hotel ¢ In Albuquerque, New Mexico 

* In Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL — In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton * In Mexico 

ntinental Hilton *« In Madrid, Spain: The Castellana Hilton ¢ In Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul! Hilton. Hotels under construction in: Pittsburgh, 

Acapulco, Mexico; Havana, Cuba: Cairo, Egypt: West Berlin, Germany and Montreal, Canada (a Canadian National Railways Hotel). 
RESERVATION OFFICES—/Jn New York: 401 Seventh Avenue, LOngacre 3-6900 * In Chicago: The Palmer House, RAndolph 6-5700 Extension 476 ° 
In San Fra »» Russ Building, YUkon 6-0576 ¢ In Toronto: Knight Building, EMpire 8-2921 * In Montreal: 1080 University Street, UNiversity 1-3301. 


The Plaza, The Statler and The Savoy-Plaza * In Washington: The Statler * In Boston: The Statler ¢ In 











In Marketing 


With Trading Stamps, It Seems, 
The Big Still Get Bigger 


Researchers are as preoccupied with trading stamps as 
state legislatures are. Latest report on “The Status of 
Trading Stamps in Food and Drug Stores” comes from 
Selling Research, Inc., New York concern. 

Among 900 food store owners, this study finds that 
43% give stamps. Ironically—considering stamps’ origin 
as an answer to big retailers—59% of the chain store 
owners give stamps while only 27% of independents do. 
A similar finding shows up among the 531 drug stores 
surveyed. 

About 72% of the food store users with stamp plans 
felt stamps had benefited them; 80% of the drug stores 
felt stamps had helped. On the other hand, nearly a 
third of the grocers said they would drop stamps if their 
competitors would (in drug stores, 52% answered this 
way). 

Great uncertainty appeared as to whether non-users 
would put in stamp plans in the next three months. 
Only 10% of the food stores said they would; 70% don’t 
plan to. No drug store answered this question affirma- 
tively. 

Among the 500-odd grocery non-users, 52% are meet- 
ing stamp competition by lowering prices. Among drug 
stores, the favorite answer was to ignore stamp competi- 
tion. About 22% of the food merchants say they have 
stepped up newspaper advertising and about 10% of 
drug stores are doing so. 


Do-It-Yourself TV Tube Testing 


Catches On—Except With Repairmen 


Do-it-yourself TV tube testing—which saves the con- 
sumer maybe $6 per sale—is beginning to mushroom in 
some cities. TV repairmen aren’t at all sure they like 
the idea. 

In Pittsburgh, for example, Berkell Distributing Co. 
has pioneered one of these operations. Berkell is now 
grossing about $4,000 a month in tube sales, expects to 
double this take in a year. Here’s how the operation 
works. 

Last August the company bought 10 tube-testing ma- 
chines, set them up in stores in and around Pittsburgh. 
Each machine carries stock of some $600 worth of radio 
and TV tubes, many of them such brands as RCA, Ray- 
theon, Phiico. The stores pay nothing for the use of 
the tester, take all the tubes on consignment, and get 
from 25% to 30% of the gross on the tube sales for 
themselves. 

Set owners bring their small tubes in, check them on 
the tester for free, then buy the tubes to replace any 
that no longer work. 

Conventional servicemen are trying to organize pres- 
sure on tube distributors, to block sales to such opera- 
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tions—and most distributors insist that they don’t sell 
to any but routine dealers. ‘The fact that Berkell now 
claims to have 60 machines—in hardware stores, drug 
stores, and supermarkets—explains why servicemen are 
worried. They don’t like to lose the tube sales—or the 
service fee. 

* ° . 


Dallas Video Fans May Get 


Pay-as-You-See First-Run Movies 


Motion picture exhibitors, old opponents of TV, are 
showing interest in a plan to bring first-run movies to 
video via a system of closed-circuit TV. In Dallas last 
week, two exhibitors petitioned the city for —— 
to pipe movies from central studios into Dallas homes 
over special coaxial cables. Patrons would pay for the 
service. 

The two requests for franchises to construct studios 
and other facilities came from Interstate Circuit, Inc.— 
a subsidiary of American Broadcasting—Paramount Thea- 
ters, Inc.—and Charles W. Weisenburg, theater owner 
and operator of a community antenna system. Both 
petitioners have made similar requests of other Texas 
cities. 

The two moves spring from the “home theater” idea 
that will be tried out in Bartlesville, Okla. Backed by 
Video Independent Theaters, a theater chain, and Jer- 
rold Electronics Corp., manufacturer of community 
antenna equipment, the Bartlesville plan involves dis- 
tribution of first-run movies on a pay-as-you-see basis to 
homes via coaxial cable, at the same time as the theater 
showing. 

Observers see the moves in Texas as evidence that 
exhibitors want to get in on the ground floor, in case the 
Bartlesville experiment is successful. 

Subscription TV currently is getting the scrutiny of 
the Federal Communications Commission and a Senate 
committee. One advantage of closed-circuit is that, since 
it isn’t broadcasting, FCC approval isn’t needed. 


Rubber Companies Take Up Cudgels 
To Fight New Maximum Fine Laws 


Six rubber companies charged with violating price 
fixing provisions of the antitrust laws are fighting a 
stiff hike in fines. The defendants pleaded nolo con- 
tendere in Denver federal court to a charge of conspiring 
to fix prices on industrial belting. But when the judge 
fined them a total of $145,000, they asked for time to 
prepare an appeal. 

This question arose because in 1955 Congress raised 
the maximum fine from $5,000 to $50,000 (BW—Jul.2’55, 
p86). The companies contend that the old maximum 
should apply. But the judge ruled that the offenses 
continued right up to the time of the indictment, so 
the new fines take effect. 
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A Buyer's Job ls 
A Three-Ring Circus 


All that Bloomingdale’s asks of 
Grace Buchanan is that she run 
its Misses Wear at a good profit. 
Here’s how she does it. 


“You have to be relaxed about all 
this or you wouldn’t survive.” 

By all this, Miss Grace Buchanan 
means the fast-moving circus (pictures) 
that is her daily lot as buyer for Misses 
Wear in Bloomingdale Bros., Federated 
Department Stores’ big Manhattan 
store. 

In the course of a single breathless 
day, Miss Buchanan deftly juggles her- 
self into and out of three hats. As 
buyer, she speeds through the market— 
in a heavy buying season she may visit 
as many as eight manufacturers a day— 
to nail down current orders, size up the 
possibilities for weeks to come. As 
seller, she coaches the 15 saleswomen in 
her department, talks with branch store 
coordinators, plans and checks the ad- 
vertising, maps out promotions. As 
housekeeper, she checks incoming 
goods, keeps a sharp eye on stocks, 
watches the outgoing flow like a hawk. 
And several times a day she puts on all 
three hats to check progress at the all- ee 

VIP in any store: Grace Buchanan, buyer, important cash register. 
department chief, starts day. “The buver is the most important BUYING under watchful eye of dress 
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saleswomen. “This is nylon chiffon for 


COACHING April through the summer.” 


to store customers. “Their reaction is very 


SELLING important to tell you what is good.” 
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manufacturer (here Sam Gordon of Pat Hartley) 





the entire market.” 





CHECKING 


new stock on pet dress form, Esmeralda. “If a dress doesn’t sell, quite 
often something is wrong with the fit. So we try it for size.’ 


“I go by subway; it’s 
, TO MARKET faster. 1 take a taxi back.” 
BUSINESS WEEK e¢ Mar. 16, 1957 
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CHECKING RECORDS with assistant. 
“We know each day where we stand.” 
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CONFAB with Monty Yokel, of Fresh Mea- 
dow branch. “We watch each branch, too.” 


(Story starts on page 86) 


person in the store.” So Miss Buchan- 
an’s boss, Harold Krensky, sums up her 
responsibility. Krensky is vice-president 
in charge of ready-to-wear and chil- 
dren’s wear, one of the three big mer- 
chandising divisions of Bloomingdale’s. 
“I don’t have to worry about my job,” 
he says. “All I have to do is to be sure 
I have a pennant ball team of buyers.” 
In essence, he explains, the Bloom- 
ingdale’s buyer—whose title is depart- 
ment manager—runs her own specialty 
shop. “She plans to buy, she plans to 
sell, and she plans to make a profit.” 


|. Framework for a VIP 


The out-of-town buyers who are 
trooping to New York right now for 
their spring buying come with varying 
degrees of responsibility. Some have 
little say about their “open to buy”—or 
the amount of money they may spend. 
If their sales slide, they know the comp- 
troller will quickly clamp down on their 
open to buy position. Some have free- 
dom to outspend their budget if they 
get an O.K. from their division man- 
ager, from the general merchandise 
manager (there is no such person at 
Bloomingdale’s), and perhaps from an 
executive committee whose word is the 
ultimate law. Some buy on their own, 
some through a central buying office or 
through an outside agency such as 
Associated Merchandising Corp. 

As a member of the Federated chain, 
Bloomingdale’s uses AMC to buy such 
staple items as diapers. But in fashion, 
says Krensky, Bloomingdale’s is on 


its own. Furthermore, he says that his 
buyers have a freer hand than most 
stores give their buyers. “The comp- 
troller has nothing to do with our open 
to buy position,” he says. If a buyer 
decides she needs to up her spending 
from $50,000 to $75,000, she is free to 
do so. 

¢ Restrictions—Actually, any freedom 
is somewhat theoretical. Store policy 
and experience—and the buyer’s own 
experience—guide her as to how and 
how much to spend. 

Thus at Bloomingdale’s, store policy 
for some years has been to trade up, to 
offer increasingly higher-priced mer 
chandise. This applies to the medium- 
priced Misses Department, where gar- 
ments retail from $29.95 to $89.95 (in 
summer dresses the range is from $17 
to $69.50), to the budget department, 
and to the Green Room, or couture de- 
partment. Side by side with this policy 
runs another: to put increasing stress 
on fashion. 

Such policy changes affect the buyer. 
Trading up may mean that she will have 
to reconstruct her list of suppliers, that 
she will have to use new criteria in 
judging her merchandise. 

Finally, common sense imposes its 
own restrictions. A buyer stands or falls 
on her profit performance. The neces- 
sity of showing a profit at the year’s end 
keeps the seasoned buyer from going 
haywire in the market. 

The complexity and _ responsibility 
explain why a good dress buyer—work- 
ing in what is probably the riskiest 
market in the world—may earn around 
$20,000 to $25,000 a year. To see just 
how she earns it, you have to follow her 


DAY’S END. At 6 P.M., she is homeward bound. “I don’t think of myself as a career woman, but I suppose I really am.” 
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Gasoline “sweetened” by Columbia-Southern caustic potash is safely free of sulfur, which 
if present could cause mass corrosion in all parts contacted by the gasoline or its vapors. 


How to keep a sweet heart in your car 


Pull in for a tankful of gas, drive for a 
couple of hundred miles. Every stretch 
of city street or open road is, in a sense, 
a catdiogram of your car's very “‘heart”’ 

. . the engine. Smooth, sweet, rhyth- 
mic performance that delivers power 
evenly means your car has no corrosion- 
choked rings, cylinders, gas lines. 
Caustic potash effectively saw to this 
when it “sweetened” the gasoline your 
car consumes. 

Crude petroleum is a hodgepodge 
of 1,000 or more separate organic com- 
pounds. After such complex refining 
processes as fractionation, impurities 
remain that must be removed before 


your car can operate with the efficient 
economy you expect. One of the most 
potentially destructive of these is sulfur, 
which when present in heated gasoline 
quickly corrodes even highly resistant 
copper parts. And what it can do to 
steel with just minutes of contact! 

Caustic potash does its work near 
the end of the petroleum’s chemical 
treatment. Like the Pied Piper, this 
alkali “‘leads” residual sulfur away, 
never to be seen again. A nearly “ready” 
gasoline . . . stripped of its stubbornly 
clinging sulfur by caustic potash’s high 
reactivity ... results from this ingen- 
iously protective “sweetening.” 


Caustic potash is one of the many 
Columbia-Southern chemicals em- 
ployed by industry in countless ways 
to improve the products you use, to 
ease the life you lead. A leading met- 
chant producer of chlorine, Columbia- 
Southern is also a pacesetter in alkalies 
and related chemicals. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED CHEMICALS 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 
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in cleaning 
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The powerful all-; pos 
Cadillac Quik-Vac makes fi 
work of cleaning jobs 
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floors (bore or cars 


EXCLUSIVE 
2-SPEED MOTOR 


to fit ee 
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be instant d 
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EXCLUSIVE 
3-IN-1 HOSE COUPLER* 


Only one swivel con ' 
1s required to connect t! 
hose to the dirt conte 

to the power unit ia 

or outlet. Saves yc 


trouble, money 


DOZENS OI! A 
MENTS (opt 


The Clements-Cadillac line 
also includes: 


A 2-speed portable blower-suction 
cleaner and three 
other job-rated models 


Hot and cold air blower 
Furnace blowers 
Gas blowtorch 





See your nearest dealer in Industrial, Automo- 
tive, or Janitors’ Supplies — or write us direct. 


Industrial Vacuum Cleaner Division 
CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 6642 S. Narragansett Ave., 
Pa. applied for Chicago 38, mi. 
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around for a while, as BUSINESS WEEK 
followed Miss Buchanan for a day last 
week. 


ll. The Buyer’s Hat 


What makes the buying side of Miss 
Buchanan’s job look so complex is that 
it is a continuous stream of activity on 
several levels at once. For planning 
covers chunks of time as long as six 
months and as short as a couple of 
days. 

Starting point for the department 
manager is a twice-a-year over-all esti- 
mate of what she wants to sell in her 
department and how much money she 
will need. This over-all plan is worked 
out on a month-by-month basis. 

She has last year’s sales to help guide 
her. But she must also allow for that 
trading up policy, decide where to 
diverge from a year ago. She has to 
look at her present stock, figure how 
much of this she wants to replace and 
what to change. 
¢ Store Policy—Here, too, store policy 
has its impact. “There is a school of 
thought, and it works,” says Krensky, 
“that a good place to start is with last 
season's stock, or at least with what 
was selling at the end of last season. 
But we enjoy gambling a bit. We like 
to try something new.” 

When she has worked out her six 
months’ plan, she discusses it thoroughly 
with Krensky. “But the buyer’s plans 
invariably are the final plans,” he says 
emphatically. 

Every three months, the large plan 
gets a review. Maybe the consumer 
feels poorer than she did a few months 
ago. Maybe Paris has come in with 
another look to turn the fashion world 
upside down. This revising continues 
right down to the month-to-month and 
day-to-day level. 
¢ Hunt for Ideas—However elastic a 
plan, when Miss Buchanan slips into 
the subway to speed to New York's 
garment center, she has the framework, 
both large and small, in which to make 
her choice. 

The first step in actual buying for a 
season is a long look at what Seventh 
Avenue has to sell. For perhaps three 
weeks, the buyer scours the market to 
get ideas for a season that is still any- 
where from two weeks to six wecks 
away. 

Her first job on last week’s jaunt to 
the market was to fill in her current 
stock; she hadn’t yet finished her buy- 
ing for March. She got through this 
part of the job quickly; she had seen 
most of the dresses before. 

Looking for April and May took 
longer. Models at Pat Hartley, dress 
manufacturer, for example, pirouetted 
their way through some 80 dresses while 
Miss Buchanan sat, looked, smiled, 
murmured, “That’s cute,” and wrote 





Through this door 
lies the best business 


route to Canada 


Canada offers you opportunity 
—boundless opportunity in 
trade and investment—but 
only when you know her 
aon Sy 

That’s where The Bank of 
Nova Scotia can be so helpful 
to you. 

A partner in Canada’s growth 
since 1832, the BNS—now with 
more than 500 branches spread 
right across Canada--is well 
equipped to give you sound 
information and counsel. 

Write for our Monthly Review, 
a regular report on various 


phases of Canadian business. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street 


brook House E.C.4 and corres; 
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pile ROTECTION...OUTDOOR STORAGE 


Yes, paper buildings are the newest 
concept in weather protection for outdoor 
storage of supplies and equipment. 

Wet proof, tear proof, flame proof 
papers have become the most recent enemy 
of snow, rain, hail and hot sun. And Ken- 
nedy is fast at work converting these amaz- 
ing materials inte pre-formed bogs and 
covers for the countless needs of outdoor 
storage protection. 

Think it over. If you store ANY- 
THING ovtside, it'll be worth your while 
to call your nearest Kennedy engineer. He 
will be glad to show you why many indus- 
tries are turning thoughtfully te paper for 
outdoor storage protection. 


Talal tole 


CAR LINER AND BAG CO.,IN 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
“Offices in 19 Principal Cities” 
Canadian Plant: Woodstock, Ontario 
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nothing down. When she had seen the 
entire line on models, she went through 
it again on the racks. This time, she 
discarded fast the ones she had no 
interest in. The ones that appealed to 
her she made note of. After each day’s 
excursion, her assistant, Miss Joan 
Crawford, totes up the list from every 
manufacturer, classified by style, price, 
sizes, and estimates the cost. 

¢ Weeding Out—This process, which 
she began two weeks ago, will last 
for perhaps another week. By that 
time she will have carefully scouted 
some 40 or 50 suppliers, and she has 
a long list of possible merchandise to 
stock her department with. But she 
has not yet written a single order. 

When all the lists are in, the weed- 
ing out begins. The original list is 
probably twice too long. Thé weeding 
out entails another round at the market, 
inspection of dresses already tabbed as 
possibilities or of new ones the manu- 
facturer didn’t have earlier. 
¢ Timing the Order—At that point, 
about two to four weeks before she 
needs the merchandise in the store, 
the buyer writes her orders. She likes 
to buy as close to selling time as she 
can. “This may cost us something at 
the start,” Krensky says, “but we 
aren’t a forecast store. If we wait, we 
are surer to have the right merchan- 
dise.”” 

How large the original orders are is 
up to Miss Buchanan. Usually she 
goes easy at the start, ordering maybe 
from eight to 22 pieces of a single 
item. She orders in a full color and 
size range, makes sure she has a stock 
balanced in style and price. “I must 
have a crepe in every price range— 
and we have some 20 ranges in our one 
department,” she says. 

She figures on spending about half 
her estimated budget on early orders, 
holding back the rest to give her some 
leeway later in the selling season. For 
while in theory she can get more money 
if she needs it, if her plan has any 
validity it makes sense to stick with 
it. 

Another store policy influences the 
size of her orders. Bloomingdale’s likes 
to have fresh stock coming in con- 
stantly; this means smaller, frequent 
orders. 

Again, if she plans to advertise a 
dress, she has to order more heavily, 
maybe about 50 to an ad. And she 
must protect herself by making sure 
that the manufacturer can follow up 
with more in a hurry if the dress proves 
a hit. 

* Stock Control—Since she buys for 
the branch stores as well as for the 
home store, she has to keep alert to the 
needs of each branch. She has two 
ehecks on this. First is the store’s 
unit control system, which provides 
a duplicate control card for_every order, 
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e to load coal...with machines developed by... 


Barber-Greene CG. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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TRU-LAY 


PUSH. 


REMOTE CONTROLS 


make hundreds of products 
more useful...more salable 


The DATA FILE offered below 
shows how the Precision Con- 
struction of these PUSH-PULLS 
provides sustained accuracy, 
lifetime service and improved 
operating characteristics for 
literally hundreds of products 
(ranging from relatively deli- 
cate photographic equipment 
to the roughest and toughest 
dirt-moving equipment) to 
make them more useful... 
more salable. 


Here is a picture of 
SIMPLICITY vs COMPLEXITY 

















Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are Simple 
... have One Moving Part... 
provide Lifetime Service, 
Lifetime Accuracy, Low- 
Over-All Cost and they are 
Noiseless. We have never heard 
of a Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pull 
wearing out in normal service. 





Mechanical Linkages, as shown 
dotted in the drawing, are Com- 
plex, have Many Parts, Many 
Points of Wear to create In- 
creasing Back-Lash with Loss 
of Accuracy and Multiple Vibra- 
tion Rattles. 





provide a clear picture of 
how the Flexibility of 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Re- 
mote Controls simplifies 
Design and Assembly 
. . cuts costs for Engi- 
neering and Production, 
aAgco AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 


2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave.. Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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showing the number, color, size for 
every manufacturer in every store. 
Every day as the dresses are sold the 
cards are brought up to date, so that 
a glance tells her exactly what each 
store’s stock is. 

The other check comes through 
weekly meetings with the branch store 
coordinators, who operate in the 
branches much as the division manager 
works in New York. The coordinators 
may say, “We can’t sell this particular 
item,” and they decide what they will 
advertise locally. But they discuss their 
sales problems, their promotion plans 
with Miss Buchanan, look over the 
New York stock to determine if they 
need something to fill in their own 
lines. 
¢ Hazards—Throughout this process, 
her job is a constant weighing of im- 
ponderables. How will this model look 
in size 20? “That’s darling,” she will 
say, “but I’m afraid of it in the large 
sizes.” And the constant need to revise 
her planning keeps her on the alert. 
Thus, her February sales this year were 
considerably higher than last year’s. 
“On that basis,” she says, “I would 
have a perfect right to up my March 
buying schedule. But I know that March 
is tricky. Customers still want some 
winter stock, some early spring stock— 
and the weather may change the pic- 
ture. Some want summer clothes for 
cruise wear. Easter comes late this 
vear, so the big spring buying will come 
later.” 
¢ Manufacturers Help—The buying 
never ends. ““There’s rarely a day when 
we aren’t placing at least a few orders,” 
she says. And throughout, the store 
works closely with the manufacturer. 
A manufacturer will tell her, “This 
dress pulled terrifically at such and such 
a store.” Or his salesman will say, 
“Don’t pass this one up, Miss Bu- 
chanan.” Even if she doesn’t like the 
dress herself, she is likely to make a 
note of it on the manufacturer's 
say-so. 

The manufacturer must know her 
advertising plans to be sure he has 
enough stock on hand. He tells her 
if another store is going to advertise 
a dress, for it’s a point of honor not 
to feature the same item. Sometimes 
a competitor is promoting the dress 
at a special price; the manufacturer 
tells her this, too, so she won’t be 
stuck with it at a higher price. Some- 
times no one has just the dress she 
is looking for. Then she takes her 
ideas to a manufacturer, gets him to 
make it—a copy of a more expensive 
dress, say. And her practiced eye is 
quick to spot a detail that isn’t quite 
right. “Are you going to make that 
collar deeper?” she'll ask. 
¢ Fickle Fashion—Another important 
job is watching fashion trends: what 
Paris is doing, what the fashion maga- 





FITS ANY SIZE! 


Huge industrial installations 

have sprung up in Arizona 
during the last decade. Just as 
dramatic is the growth of small 
manufacturers, subcontractors and 
suppliers. Manufacturing employ- 
ment has increased 100% in the 
last five years. Big factories and 
little shops alike find rich oppor- 
tunity in Arizona. 

Arizona’s pool of skilled labor is 
made up of people who have picked 
their own climate. They enjo 
living in Arizona. Industries of all 
sizes enjoy it, too. 

Interested? Write for Arizona 

Industrial Facts. Ask for specific 

information regarding your 
business. 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX ARIZONA 





this precision recorder 
fits in your pocket! 





minifon p Dp D-s 


out of sight, out of mind—you get all the facts 
The perfect “secondary memory” to save 
you time and work—the world’s only 
pocket-sized, push-button precision re- 
corder! Take it with you wherever you 


go. Records everything—up to 2 hours 
on a single reel! Plays back, erases, re- 
winds—great for dictation, too, and only 
28 ounces! Battery operated or A/C: 
Sold through authorized franchised dealers 
For complete details, write: 7 
GEISS-AMERICA 
Dept. BW-4, Chicago 45, ll. 
(9 Canada: imperial Typewriters of Canada, 416 McGill St. Montreal 2, Que. 
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” ... if you keep at it long 
enough you can be.a good 
buyer without a particular 


4 


flair...’ 
BUYER starts on p. 86 


zines are playing up, what such experts 
as Tobe say (BW-—Jan.14’56,p62), 
what Bloomingdale’s high-fashion 
Green Room is displaying. “I try to 
keep the look of the Green Room 
in my own department,” she says. But 
she works quite independently of the 
Green Room manager, who is, after 
all, another competitor for her busi- 
ness. 


lll. The Seller’s Hat 


Meanwhile, the selling job is going 
on. This means first of all keeping 
watch over the stock in the store. At 
least twice a day Miss Buchanan checks 
the receiving room to see what’s coming 
in. 
¢ Personal Touch—Every morning be- 
fore the store opens she shows sales- 
women the new garments, explains 
their selling features. “This is nylon 
with the Velveray dot,” she'll point 
out to them. Or, “You can’t wash this 
fabric.” 

Experience has taught her that a 
slow-moving dress often means some- 
thing wrong with the fit. To check 
this before it starts, her assistants try 
a sample of every new dress on a 
dress form, named Esmeralda. Some- 
times a quick try on Esmeralda shows 
that a dress has been marked incorrectly 
for size. Sometimes the color isn’t 
just right. If-that’s the case—and the 
control cards will spot this—reorders 
will specify another color. 

Since customers are the best gauge 
of what they like or don’t like, Miss 
Buchanan spends some time on the 
selling floor every day, either selling 
herself or watching customer reaction. 

Tradition pretty much sets the initial 
selling price, but Miss Buchanan must 
decide when to mark a dress down, 
and how much. Ideally, she hopes 
to turn her dollar stock over once a 
month. Usually—except at the begin 
ning of a season—she hed in a week 
if a dress isn’t going to sell. 

e Extras—How much to spend on ad- 
vertising and where to spend it lie in 
her bailiwick, too. This entails weekly 
meetings with Mrs. Ruth Straus, the 
store advertising manager, Krensky, and 
the branch coordinators. Sometimes 
there’s a conflict of interest; some other 
department is advertising an itern that 
day, and it’s a matter of working out 
a schedule to keep everyone happy. 


Tapping a Source 
of extra dust collection 
PROFITS 


“a \ 5 


ELECTRICAL 


Turning a profit from a former nuisance—industrial dust, to 
be exact—is an old trick for Buell dust collection experts. 


Tipping the scales between profit and cost in industrial dust 
collection is assured by Buell’s extra efficiency features: in 
nearly all cases reclaimed dusts more than pay for collection. 


Topping all standards for efficiency are features like the unique 
rapping mechanism, which shears dust from the collectors 
without scattering, so it falls cleanly into hoppers without 
re-polluting the gas stream. 


You can tap a rich source of information about modern dust 
collection in the free brochure, “The Collection and Recovery 
of Industrial Dusts,” which explains all three Buell dust collec- 
tion systems. Write to Dept. C-30, Buell Engineering Company, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 





And she must work out promotions, 


DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
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Whether its HOSPITALS 
> HINGES 


KREOLITE 


Wood Block Floors 


Get all preference vote 


Some voters want quiet resiliency 
and vibration absorption. Others 
want economicol maintenance or 
spark and skid-proof safety. Dur- 
ability counts first with many. 
Whatever the combination of fea- 
tures needed to provide you with 
the best possible floor in your type 
of plant, you'll find your answer 
with Kreolite Wood Block Floors. 
To find out why these floors give 
you every important requirement 
you need for your flooring, write 
for a Jennison-Wright representa- 
tive to call on you with all the facts. 


For gym floors and 
vocational shops, 


THE KREOLITE FLEXIBLE STRIP* 
JENNISON - WRIGHT resilient flooring is tops. 


= oO R Pp '@) R A T | oO N *Made of Kiln Dried End Grain Southern 


Yellow Pine Weod Block in Natural Color 
TOLEoO 98, OHIO 


KREOLITEBSFLOORS 
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4 


. . . an exacting mistress, 
she exacts as much of her- 
self as of her staff...” 


BUYER starts on p. 86 


window displays, in-store displays, and 
the like with Miss Margaret DeMille, 
fashion director for the division. 


IV. How She Ticks 


“All we ask of a buyer is that she 
show a profit at the end of the year,” 
says Krensky. Here is where the tricky 
business of right timing, cagey or bold 
buying, successful selling tell the story. 

“Experience counts the most,” says 
Miss Buchanan. “It helps to have a 
flair, but if you keep at it long enough 
you can be a good buyer without any 
particular flair.” The flair for the right 
thing at the right time counts heavily 
in as ephemeral a business as fashion. 

“You have to love this business if you 
are going to stay with it,” she says. “I 
started in with Macy’s training course. 
This kind of experience tells you right 
away either that you can’t take it or 
you love it enough to stick it out.” 
Before she came to Bloomingdale's 
eight months ago she was buyer at Lord 
& Taylor, Bonwit Teller, and Saks 
Fifth Avenue. “I had 10 years of buying 
junior sizes,” she explains, “but I've 
always loved fashion, and that is 
stronger in the misses sizes.” 

“I never think of myself as a career 
woman,” she goes on, “but I suppose I 
am. I love my job, but it isn’t my reason 
for living.” Among those reasons are a 
dentist husband and an eight-vear-old 
son. She studied violin for 12 years with 
the idea of becoming a concert vio- 
linist. 
¢ Exacting Mistress—In spite of the 
excitement—which she enjoys—she man- 
ages to convey some of the relaxed at- 
titude she finds essential for her sur- 
vival. “She never gets flustered,” her 
young assistant savs. 

This doesn’t mean she is easy at the 
job. She is an exacting mistress, but 
she exacts as much of herself as of her 
staff. A perfectionist, she stops to 
straighten out a dress on a display form. 
“I hate a messy stock,” she savs. If her 
staff doesn’t arrange the dresses just to 
suit, she makes them do it again—and 
pitches in with them. 

An important element in the “re- 
laxed”’ attitude she maintains is her own 
confidence. “Are you ever haunted by 
fears that you have bought the wrong 
thing?” she was asked. “Oh, no,” she 
said serenely. “We use such helps as 
Tobe gives us, but the way I feel is that 
if the experts can tell us something I 
haven’t already known, I have been 
asleep.” END 
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Faster service gives your sales a lift 


A client of ours in Cleveland was having a tough time serving his cus- 

How Emery tomers in Connecticut. His Sales Department thought Emery could help 
opens up him with our Consolidated Air Parcel Service which combines the speed 

of air freight with the economy of postal delivery at destination. This 

distant markets service enabled him to beat competitors’ delivery times in this market 
area, cut inventories at his branch warehouse and better customer service 

for you at a cost but pennies more than slower rail parcel post all the way. The 

result: our client’s sales volume in this area went up a profitable 50 per cent. 

Only Emery can do this kind of nationwide job...and for you too. 

Write or call today for all the facts about “Consolidated Air Parcel Service” 

-»-exclusively designed for your sales, advertising and promotion people. 


“Air Freight Makes Better Business” 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, Mew York 17, N. ¥. 
Other offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States. Emery also serves Alaska and:Canada, 





...increasing productivity without adding personnel! 


Management men in every industry are 
giving productivity and profits—as well 
as personnel—a lift by integrating 
Towmotor mass-handling in all oper- 
ations from receiving to delivery. 
Every department benefits. More 
work gets done. And you don’t need 
more men to do it because Towmotor 
fork lift truck operators are finding it’s 
fun to multiply the handling of ma- 
terials aided by 12 new Towmotor im- 
provements like these: 
+ New functional body styling 
+ New pace-setting comfort features 


* New “tight-spot” maneuverability 
+ New centralized easy-reach controls 
+ New positive-response hydraulic lift 
+ Towmotor-improved power steering 
Some of the industry’s most signifi- 
cant advances in fork lift truck design 
and performance are shown in Tow- 
motor’s latest bulletin #SP-23. See how 


Leaders for 38 years 
in building Fork Lift Trucks 
and Tractors 


TOWMOTOR 


they help supplement your personnel— 
permit your men to do a bigger day’s 
work easier—give each operator the 
power to improve your plant’s pro- 
ductivity and profits. 

Write Towmotor Corporation, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. We'll send the 
illustrated booklet immediately. 


off FRINGE 


THE ONE -MAN- GAN 


Gerlinger Carrier Company, Dallas, Oregon is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 









































































Hot Company in the Coldness Business 


Supermarkets want more and still Po —_— ~ 
more refrigerated space, as shoppers go pa 

for convenience foods and handy meat dis- 
plays. That creates both problem and 
opportunity for Hussmann Refrigerator, 
St. Louis equipment manufacturer. 


}* 4 SINGLE DECADE, supermarkets—and 
the self-service idea on which they 
were founded—have swept across the 
country to dominate the marketing of 
food. Today supermarkets do more than 
50% of all food sales (this percentage 
goes to almost 90% if you include 


superettes—stores which do less than ’ 


$375,000 a year and more than $75,- 
000). And their total number has 
climbed from under 10,000 to more 
than 20,000. 

Hussmann Refrigerator Co., St. 
Louis, has been riding the supermarket 
self-service idea—to the exclusion of 
everything else but defense work—ever 
since the end of World War II. It 
latched onto the boom just before the 
war, when A&P, along with other 
chains, began asking for refrigerated 
equipment that would offer self-service 
convenience for perishables. 

Even now, the supermarket revolu- 
tion is far from over, and at the Super 
Market Institute meeting in Cleveland 
next month, retailers will get a glimpse 
of what lies ahead. For its part, Huss- 
mann—largest producer of refrigeration 
equipment for the retail food industry 
(1956 sales: $34.7-million)—will unbag 
some new products. Among them will 
be the portable refrigerator multi-deck 
display case (center sketch, left fore- 
ground). Later this year it will intro- 
duce a new triple-deck refrigerated meat 
case to match a similar dairy case 
marketed last year. 


|. New Problems 


What is happening today couldn’t 
piease Hussmann more. 

“The demand for space is shoving 
refrigerated cases right up the wall,” 
says Arthur B. Biddle, executive vice- 
president of Hussmann’s sales sub- 
sidiary, Hussmann Refrigeration, Inc. 
And new supers are going up at the rate 
of something like 2,000 a year, with 
major chains this year announcing plans 
for continued expansion. 

In addition, Hussmann Chmn. W. B. 
McMillan says that the number of 
supers “which are . . . outdated in plan 
and inadequately equipped remains at a 
very high figure.” 
¢ Crowded Cases—In the past two or 
three years, supermarkets have come to 
realize that their success as mass movers 
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Sketches made for Hussmann Refrigerator Co., 
St. Louis, show major trends. In this one, 
refrigerated shelving in supermarkets is 
climbing wall to save space 






















_)) See, 
Added touch is curved outset 
in refrigerated cabinets 

for fresh meat. It helps break 
straight-line monotony, 
provides customer service 
facility 



























Multi-decked refrigerated cabinet 
adds space for growing volume 

of frozen food, dairy, and 
delicatessen products 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


MAKE 


GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


NEW DEPARTURE * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS * BRISTOL, CONN. 


(Advertisement) 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


Weeks’ W eek — Shelton Weeks, a 
vice president of our advertising 
agency, is usually contacting clients. 
But recently he spent a week 
working in a bank. Learning things 
about banking operations. Meeting 
the folks who do business there. 
One week each year, our writers, 
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artists, TV and account people go 
out and make direct contact with 
customers. This is a C&W policy. 

It helps us create ads with a high- 
er rate of human interest. 

Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, San Francisco. 
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of merchandise has created a new prob- 
lem—how to handle the constant in- 
crease in new items the food retailer is 
being called on to sell. This is true of 
just about all kinds of food, but it is 
particularly true of frozen and prepared 
foods requiring refrigeration. 

You get some idea of the problem in 
figures compiled by Progressive Grocer 
Magazine. In 1946, the average super- 
market handled 3,000 items. By 1955, 
that had climbed to 5,000 items—a two- 
thirds increase in 10 yeais. 

Biddle told a Chicago meeting earlier 
this year that Safeway officials estimate 
there are 24 new items a day—or 6,000 
a year—crying for space on supermarket 
shelves 
¢ Reason Why—A good deal of this in- 
crease is a result of supermarkets’ be- 
coming one of the prime channels for 
mass distribution. They are continually 
being asked to add non-food lines— 
toiletries, housewares, toys, softgoods 
(BW—Jan.12’57,p116). But these still 
only account for a small percentage of 
total sales in the average supermarket. 
The crush comes to a great extent from 
newer foods—especially the convenient 
pre-packaged and frozen vegetables, 
meats, fruits, and dairy products. 

This means refrigeration—and re 

frigeration takes space. 
* Stretching—Supermarkets have been 
solving the problem by the expansion of 
over-all store size. A 10,000-sq. ft. super- 
market was a big store 8 to 10 years 
ago. Today it is below average. Many 
stores in new shopping centers are in 
the 30,000 to 40,000-sq. ft. class; some 
go over 100,000 sq. ft. 

Now, say Hussmann officials, there 
are disturbing reports in some areas 
that stores have become too large. Some 
of the biggest supers supply aisle maps 
on their carts to save customers’ time 
and to alleviate what has come to be 
known as “shopper fatigue.” 

So the only way left to go is up. 
Hussmann’s planning for the past few 
years has been aimed at providing the 
refrigeration equipment that will allow 
supermarkets to do this. 


ll. Dairy to Meat 


Hussmann’s first contribution to self- 
service of perishable foods came in 
1941, when it introduced what it 
claims was the first doorless display 
case for dairy products. Prior to this, 
dairy products were carried in large up- 
right ice boxes—which Hussmann was 
making when present management 
bought control of the company in 1928. 

Dairy processors created the first big 
demand for more and more refrigerated 
display space. They watched store oper- 
ators cutting their wheels of fresh 
cheeses into small wedges to sell them 
through seJf-service displays. So they 


came out with their own packaged 
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An opportunity to expand without a huge building investment 


PLANT IN DETROIT AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 


MODERN ONE-FLOOR BUILDING 


Buy outright, 
rent entire plant, 
or rent a section 


If you have an immediate need for more 
manufacturing or warehouse space, 
here is your opportunity to get it with- 
out tying up big capital in building 
new facilities. 


The modern plant now offered by 
Motor Products Corporation is com- 
pletely equipped to handle all types 
of manufacturing. It has excellent 
electrical power facilities and fire 
protection system. Heat, water, and 
air-conditioned administrative offices 
Plant is on 48 acres of land, located on a principal are included. 
business avenue just about 7 miles from downtown one . , 
Detroit. It has 658,000 sq. ft. under roof and 10 acres Plant is immediately accessible to 
of parking space. either rail or truck transportation. 


You can buy the plant outright, rent 
entire plant, or, if you prefer, we will 
partition it off and rent you a section 
DRIVE WAY of the plant. 


RECEIVING A detailed print of the plant is availa- 
ble to responsible persons upon request. 
| Inspection also invited. 


ISTORAGE BLOG| 


NEED MONEY 
658000 SQ.FT Re FOR THE PURCHASE? 
Your financial requirements for this 


100% SPRINKLER buy may be an investment opportunit 

SYSTEM for us. Equity capital or loan funds 
available to qualified businesses. Talk 
to us today. 


ae FOR MORE DATA and detailed print of 
, SHIPPING plant, write or phone: 
Fr | | a Plant information 












































J aes . MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
; 11801 MACK AVE., DETROIT 14, MICH. 
c. Phone: VAlley 2-4300 

















GLOVE COSTS 
too high? 


Lower them... with the 
JORLEAC 
COST-REDUCTION PLAN 


Many large industrial glove 
users have found this plan gets 
results. Send for the free booklet 
shown below. It describes the 
plan and gives striking evidence 
of its success. 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Evrope: North-Jomac Ltd., London, W1 


! 
| 
| 
— 


JOMAC, INC., Dept. A, 
Phila. 38, Pa. 


C) Send me a copy of your “Evidence” Booklet 
(CD Have your representative call 


Name 





Company 





Address 
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brands of so-called “live” cheeses, began 
handling other dairy prodicts the same 
way as packaging became better. 

In 1947, Hussmann brought out a 
two-level refrigerated display case—an in- 
stant success, which lasted until 1955. 
That year Hussmann hit the market 
with a threedecker, and sales soared. 
¢ Multiplication—The 1947  refriger- 
ated model gave 100% more display 
than its 1941 predecessor. The current 
model adds ancther 30% to that—so 
today dairy cases are giving supermarkets 
24 times more display area than at the 
beginning of the refrigerated self-service 
boom in perishables. 

According to John R. Caulk, Jr., 
executive vice-president of Hussmann, 
an average supermarket used to have 12 
linear ft. of double-decked dairy re- 
frigeration. Now they are demanding 
24 ft. to 30 ft. of the newer triple-level 
equipment. 
¢ Potential—This_ wall-climbing type 
of self-service refrigeration has two 
other areas to tap. 

Frozen food products—which have 
skyrocketed in volume and variety of 
product lines—need retail display cases 
with temperatures from zero to 10 
degrees below zero. More engineering is 
needed, but Hussmann has a triple- 
deck version for frozen foods on its 
drawing boards. 

And its new triple-deck meat display 
will solve another current problem of 
the food retailer. One of the big 
question marks for the supers, however, 
is what will happen next in meat 
merchandising. 

“Just like the cheese processors, the 
major packaging companies for the past 
15 years have been trying to find a way 
to establish brand identity,” says Mc- 
Millan. 

The packers know, he says, that if 
they can educate the housewife to use 
frozen red meats, they can move in and 
sell her pre-packaged fresh cuts with 
their own brand names. 
¢ More Coming—Supers—and Huss- 
mann—are watching carefully the ex- 
perience of Swift & Co. in marketing 
fresh frozen meat (BW—Jun.11°55,p41). 
If the trend catches on, the store oper- 
ator will then have another big space 
problem. 

According to Hussmann, “When 
frozen packages of fresh meat hit real 
acceptability, the amount of refrigerated 
space in the meat department will 
probably double.” 

Right now self-service meat displays 
are planned on an 80/20 basis—80% 
for fresh meats, 20% for frozen. 

“If the packers jump in with their 
own brands,” Caulk says, “what will 
happen will duplicate what has hap- 
pened to dairy products and frozen pre- 
pared food lines—a rash of new brands 
and products which the store will have 
to carry to keep customers happy.” 


Hussmann’s business thrives on solv- 
ing just such problems as the dynamics 
of food retailing create. For the frozen 
meat field, for instance, it introduced 
last year a double-temperature display 
case. 

Since the future of frozen meats is 
still unclear, Hussmann figured it could 
meet the demands for store planning 
by offering equipment which can be 
changed from normal low temperatures 
to extra low temperatures by merely 
flipping a switch. This flexibility is im- 
portant when equipment is so expensive 
—and retailers must figure on at least 
five years between remodelings. 


lil. They Planned It 


The refrigeration company, since the 
beginning of the self-service boom for 
perishables, has worked closely with 
food manufacturers and processors to 
increase the possibilities of its market. 
In the early days, Hussmann worked 
with du Pont on packaging, later with 
Kraft and Borden on dairy products, 
and still later with Swift in testing the 
sale of frozen cuts of fresh meats. By 
this process, Hussmann has been able 
to keep the need for refrigerated equip- 
ment constantly expanding. 
¢ Special Service—But Hussmann 
knows that equipping a modern food 
market calls for careful planning and 
heavy financial investment—some pieces 
of equipment sell for as much as 
$100,000. (It also supplies large cold 
storage facilities in rear of the store.) 

To service its ever-growing market, 
Hussmann’s has a staff of about a dozen 
salesmen who sell directly to national 
chain accounts, most of which do their 
own store planning. An independent 
distributor setup serves the smaller 
chains and supermarket operators—and 
brings Hussmann special pride. 

Hussmann found it had to become 
(1) a financing company (it now has 
some $6.5-million in retail installment 
paper outstanding) to help smaller 
operators buy equipment and (2) a store 
planning firm. 
¢ Inspirations—The company gets its 
ideas by closely watching not only the 
food processors but retailers. It brings 
in food merchants from all over the 
country, shows them dummy models of 
its newest ideas and gets opinions of 
what is good and what isn’t. Each 
month, a designer from the David 
Chapman industrial design firm in 
Chicago sits in on meetings and sketches 
the ideas onto paper (page 97). 

This over-all store planning has 
pushed Hussmann into the newer busi- 
ness of supplying most of a store’s major 
equipment. The latest: a line of adjust- 
able steel shelving—which will be one of 
the first things off the line in the new 
plant in New Jersey next fall--and a 
new electric checkout counter. END 
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M ultiple sales... and multiplied profits... 
come easier when related items are grouped 
together—sold in combination. 

What better way to produce such sales than 
by combining merchandise in a single package 
which displays your wares while it protects them! 

That’s a job for crystal-clear, durable Kodapak 
Sheet... to show your products without distor- 
tion in true color... to guard them from dust, 
dirt, and fingerprints. 

If imaginative packaging can help your sales, 
call our representative or write for literature 
together with names of firms using Kodapak 
Sheet or handling it. 

Cellulose Products Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Dressed up to sell 


Transparent cover vacuum-formed 

from Kodapak Sheet. Cover and base produced for 
Millers Falls Company, by Jupiter Plastics, Inc., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


MAKES GOOD MERCHANDISE SELL BETTER 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.). 
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6-foot lead or “whip” of @ 
tremely flexible, abrasion- 


eel —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


How much of a' Gate to the 


Of earth-shaking proportions is the near-billion-dollar 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. When com- 
pleted, this greatest of construction jobs will not only har- 
ness 13 billion kilowatt-hours of seething St. Lawrence 
power each year, but will permit seagoing ships to sail 


2300 miles into the industrial heart of North America. 


In a race against time, an army of men and machines 
works at fever pitch. Despite a raging river, sub-zero 
winters and extremely difficult geology, the world’s second 
largest hydroelectric installation is being built and over 
150 miles of waterway being face-lifted on schedule. All 


told. more than 180 million tons of earth, rock, stubborn 


glacial till and blue clay will be moved. 


The roles played by industrial rubber and the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man—in this conquest of Nature are 
as staggering to comprehend as the magnitude of the 
Project itself. No one can estimate the hours and dollars 
being saved by the efficiency and durability of the G.T.M.’s 
conveyor belts, V-belts, dozens of types of hose and many 
molded items. It’s safe to say that without designed-to-the- 
job products such as these the Project would not be com- 
pleted in 1959—or any other year. 

Another, even greater challenge to the abilities of man 
and his machines is the new Federal highway construction 








GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 
Industrial Rubber Goods for the 
Construction Industry 


CONVEYOR BELTS- 
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V-BELTS AND FLAT TRANSMISSION BELTS 
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How to handle a case of “grout,” the special gl ee ele aaieks diiiiaie 
cement used to seal the bedrock under dams, ig. aie 
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_ Sea" hinges on rubber ? 


program. Here, too, the materials to be handled and the Goodyear distributor or Goodyear, Industrial Products 
distances to be covered defy the imagination. And here Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


again, the G.T. M. and his products will play major roles IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. 


in moving bulk materials, transmitting anything pump- He can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts 
and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for 
him in the Yellow Pages under ‘Rubber Goods” or ‘Rubber Products.” 


E'*—~TV— Sunday 9-10 E.S. T. 


able, and powering equipment at minimum cost. How can 


he help you? You can contact the G.T.M. through your 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Rolling up 
the Miles 


Write for your copy of 


“STAINLESS STEEL IN 
PRODUCT DESIGN” 


40 pages of useful engi- 
neering and fabricating 
data, including practical 
examples showing 
where, when and how 
stainless steel improves 
design, adds benefits, 
helps sales. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-87 
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Ask any user: stainless steel trailers do roll 
up extra miles. In fact, they can roll indefi- 
nitely because of their great strength and 
resistance to rust and wear. . . qualities in 
which no other metal matches stainless steel. 
Of course, that longer operational life means 
lower over-all expense. 

But stainless helps roll down the costs 
(and UP the profits!) in other ways. It’s so 
strong that thin-wall sections and structural 
eau can be used, permitting greater 
payload capacity and offering additional 
Savings in Operating expenses. Painting isn't 


Rolling Down 


the Costs 


needed, and maintenance is cut to a whisper. 
Such properties make stainless steel an 
ideal material for trailers, trains, planes, etc. 
They qualify it for myriad other applications, 
too. Chances are that you could use it when 
your product (or process equipment) re- 
quires superior strength, corrosion resistance, 
heat resistance, sanitary qualities, ease of fab- 
rication, durability and attractiveness. @ We'd 
be pleased to discuss it with you—anytime 
you say or anywhere you'd like to meet. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 





AL Stainless Steel 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 
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SHIPPING AFFILIATES 

American Petroleum Transport Corp. 
National Petroleum Transport Corp. 
American Tankers Corp. of Delaware 
National Tankships, Inc. 

Oceanic Tankships, S.A. 

International Tankers, S.A. 

High Seas Tankships, S.A. 

RS SE RRC 5 LORRI 


ROLL-ON, ROLL-OFF SHIPPING 
Amefican-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
(58.6% owned) 


SHIPBUILDING & REPAIRING 

Kure Shipyard Div. (Kure, Japan) 

Bahama Shipyards, Ltd. (Grand Bahama Island) 
Welding Shipyards, Jnc. (Norfolk, Va.) 


SHIP OPERATORS 

National Bulk Carfiers, Inc. 

Seatankers, Inc. 

Universe Tankships 

Ludwig's fleet (tankers, dry cargo ships, and ore carfers) 
In operation — 1,279,347 deadweight tons 
Under construction — 1,161,939 deadweight tons 
Scheduled — 935,000 deadweight tons 

RR SS ARS OLE AS AT AL IES 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Cattle Raising (Venezuela) 
Timber Tracts (Venezuela, Brazil) 
Rice Growing (Venezuela) 
Marine Insurance (Bermuda) 
Banking (Liberia) 


OlL & CHEMICALS 

Panama Refining, Inc. (Colon, Panama) 
Exportadora de Sal, S.A. (Baja California, Mexicg) 
Oil Properties (South America) 


Tanker King Who Shuns Crown 


Limelight-shy Daniel K. Ludwig of National Bulk Carriers is a 
“man nobody knows”—yet his tanker fleet rivals those of the 
fabulous Greeks whose names are symbols of wealth. 


His empire began with shipping, grew big on shipbuilding, is 
branching out now into other fields. Here’s the story of its little- 
known ramifications—and the quiet American who runs it and has 
amassed a half-billion dollar fortune in the process. 


The Suez blowup has thrown the 
world spotlight on tankers—the huge oil 
carriers, many of them vying with giant 
luxury liners in size, that have become 
Western Europe’s industrial lifeline. 
Even with the reopening of Middle East 
pipelines and the Suez Canal, tankers 
are sure to retain a preeminent role in 
the world’s oil supply lines—building 
even more far-reaching business empires 
for their powerful operators. 

This new postwar breed of interna- 
tional magnate—the “tanker king”—has 
already taken a central spot on the 
world business stage and in the popular 
imagination. The names of a trio of 
Greek tanker operators—Aristotle Soc- 
rates Onassis and Stavros Spyros Ni- 
archos, with their father-in-law, Stavros 
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Livanos—have become symbols of 
fabulous wealth and far-spreading power. 

But—though you won't find his name 
in Who’s Who in America, nor even in 
Who’s Who in Commerce and Industry 
—the U.S. has a tanker king of its own, 
Daniel K. Ludwig, president of National 
Bulk Carriers, Inc. The fleet of this 
publicity-shunning but powerful figure 
rivals—and, some say, outranks—those 
of the fabulous Greeks. 

At last count, his total—operating and 
under construction—amounted to 2,- 
441,286 deadweight tons. Though 
tanker totals have a way of shifting 
rapidly, that would be a shade more 
than Niarchos’ latest total, and would 
rank Ludwig as the world’s biggest in- 
dependent ship operator. 


Ludwig’s empire, however, doesn’t 
stop with ships—nor even with ship- 
building, which has become a big phase 
of his operations. In recent years, as 
you see in the chart above, he has gone 
far afield, into such lines as cattle raising 
and salt production. 

That in itself is not unique in this 
era of diversification. What’s startling, is 
the quiet way in which Ludwig—a man 
so little known that scarcely a picture 
of him exists—has accumulated a’ per- 
sonal fortune worth an estimated $500- 
million. That certainly qualifies him as 
one of America’s richest businessmen. 


|. Bastions of Empire 


To track down the empire that cen- 
ters in the retiring, 59-year-old Ludwig, 
his modest Madison Avenue office, and 
his wide-ranging yacht (pictures, page 
107) you have to scour not only the 
seven seas but several continents. 

The backbone of his empire is ship- 
ping—and that’s mostly in tankers and 
ore carriers flying the Liberian flag. 
Nerve center for his numerous subsid- 
iaries is National Bulk Carriers, an own- 
ing and operating company set up in 
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(Story starts on page 105) 


1936. National Bulk controls some l1,- 
279,347 d.w.t. of shipping in operation, 
and has another 1,161,939 under con- 
struction. 

Its 85,515-ton Universe Leader (pic- 
ture) is the biggest supertanker afloat— 
comparable to the Queen Elizabeth. 
But National Bulk has on the drawing 
board nine 103,000-ton tankers, and 
several 85,000-tonners. Actually sched- 
uled for construction are about 935,000 
tons 

How much revenue National Bulk 
brings in is anybody's guess. ‘The com- 
pany does not publish an annual report 
for outsiders to see. That's because 
Ludwig personally, or through National 
Bulk, owns virtually 100% of all the 
companies he manages. The main ex- 
ception to this is American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co.—his_ roll-on, roll-off 
trailer ship venture—which he controls 
through 58.6% stock ownership. 
¢ Income Sources—Ludwig’s main ship- 
ping income comes from three oper- 
itors 

¢ National Bulk Carriers, which 
has 14 tankers (267,641 tons), and its 
subsidiaries— 

¢ Seatankers, Inc., operating four 
tankers (39,223 tons) and four dry 
cargo ships (49,974 tons). 

¢ Universe Tankships, Inc., with 
14 tankers (438,216 tons), seven ore 
carriers (355,639 tons), and one 12,920- 
ton dry cargo ship. 


i= 


Like other big, independent ship 
operators, Ludwig puts his fleet out 
to charter to the oil and steel com- 
panies. Here he follows the usual 
pattern—some ships on long-term char- 
ters of about 10 years, others on short 
charters up to five years, a few kept 
ready to play the spot market. 
¢ Supers—What really put Ludwig into 
the big time quickly was his decision 
after World War II to go in for build- 
ing supertankers. Like other pace- 
setters in the industry, he reasoned 
that one big ship could operate more 
cheaply than several small ones. He 
got going around 1947, building the 
largest tanker then afloat—a 30,000- 
tonner, almost double the size of the 
war-built T-2’s—and has been chalking 
up records ever since. 

A year before the blue-ribbon Uni- 
verse Leader, he turned out the world’s 
biggest combination ore-oil carrier—the 
750-ft., 55,000-ton Sinclair Petrolore. 

Before that, Ludwig had expanded 
his shipbuilding operations from their 
original Norfolk, Va., base across the 
Pacific to Japan. In April, 1951, when 
Japanese shipyards were begging for 
work, Ludwig leased Japan’s naval ship- 
yard at Kure. That gave him a yard 
big enough to handle giant ships, at 
wage scales low enough to produce 
tankers cheaply. Under the 10-year, 
renewable lease, Ludwig reportedly pays 
annual rent of $8,722 for the yard, 
plus $83,333 more for use of its 
facilities. 





LATEST AND BIGGEST supertanker in Ludwig’s world-roving fleet—or anyone else’s— 
is this 85,515-ton giant, launched last year by his National Bulk Carriers, Inc. 
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Ludwig supplies most of the building 
materials from outside Japan, but uses 
Japanese steel when available. At Kure, 
he has built 11 ships totaling over 
500,000 tons, and has most of his 
blueprinted supertankers scheduled for 
construction there. 
¢ Design Improvements—Supertankers 
are only one stage in Ludwig’s long list 
of projects. Even before his super- 
tanker plunge, Ludwig was known for 
several ship design and shipbuilding 
techniques that he helped a f 

e Welding ships instead of rivet- 
ing. It’s a cheaper, faster method of 
shipbuilding. Ludwig helped pioneer 
the technique in his Norfolk, Va., ship- 
yard in the 1930s. During the war, al- 
most all yards went to welded construc- 
tion, and now it’s a standard method. 

e Launching tankers sideways 
rather than slipping them down the 
ways backwards. This can reduce con- 
struction costs and shipyard space. In 
the 1930s, Ludwig built a ship on a pier, 
then literally plunked it into the water. 
He pioneered this technique for large 
ocean-going ships. 

¢ Utilizing space carefully in ship 
design. Ludwig’s rule of thumb: the 
biggest payload at the least cost. In 
tanker design, if possible, he wanted 
to carry oil in the hollow steel masts. 
When he was told this was impossible, 
he simply eliminated the huge masts, 
installed instead a small pipe just strong 
enough to hold the required naviga- 
tional lights. 
¢ Public Stage—In all this activity, 
Ludwig has shunned the limelight, and 
remained such a shadowy figure that 
leading newspapers say they would be 
hard put to it to work up any kind of 
sketch of the man and his activities 
from their file clippings. 

But though he has stayed close to the 
wings, Ludwig has not completely 
avoided the public stage. From time to 
time he has played a big role in helping 
work out U.S. maritime policies and oil 
problems. He’s on the Defense Dept.’s 
Military Petroleum Advisory Board, the 
National Petroleum Council and com- 
mittees of the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, Inc. 


ll. The Man Who Rules It 


If you visit the offices of National 
Bulk Carrier at 380 Madison Ave. in 
New York, you’d never know from the 
unadorned and nameless reception room 
that you were at the center of a shipping 
empire with worldwide ramifications. 
The office is key to the man. 

“D. K.”—as Ludwig’s close associates 
call him—isn’t the tycoon type that 
bowls people over with an aggressive 
personality. Nearly 6 ft. tall, with black, 
slightly graying hair, he’s described by 
friends as a quiet, rather relaxed busi- 
nessman, who doesn’t talk much. 
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HEADQUARTERS for Daniel K. Ludwig’s wide-reaching empire in tankers, cargo ships, 
shipbuilding is in modest offices on 22nd floor at 380 Madison Ave., New York (above). 


With his family, Ludwig lives in 
Darien, Conn., has an apartment in 
New York, too. He travels extensively, 
often aboard his swank yacht, Danginn 
(picture). His long-time second in 
command is William W. Wagner, Na- 
tional Bulk’s executive vice-president 
and treasurer. 
¢ Business First-With Ludwig, work 
is almost an obsession. A non-smoker, 
only a moderate drinker, Spartan in 
personal habits, business gets almost 
100% of his attention. 

If he’s retiring in outside life, in 
company operations he is stage front 
most of the time, a one-man director 
who relies on assistants and in-betweens 
to clean up the details. On a project, his 
greatest gift is seeing the big picture. 
Once a project begins, Ludwig doesn’t 
rest easy until completion date. There’s 
10 lack of projects—an associate speaks 
cf his unlimited ingenuity in dreaming 
up new ways of doing things. He will- 
ingly gambles on an idea that looks good 
—but his formula is to add a large dose 
of hard work to the gamble. 

In rising to the top he has made 
hardly any arch enemies—among ship- 
ping people, his reputation varies from 
“not too well liked” to “a damn nice 
guy.” But few really know him, for he 
keeps deliberately to himself. 
¢ Whole Hog—Though Ludwig is gen- 
erally not ostentatious, when he wants 
luxury, he goes whole hog—as his 190- 
ft., 381-ton yacht, the Danginn, shows. 
Built in Norfolk in 1950, owned by Na- 
tional Bulk (not Ludwig himself), and 
operating under the Liberian flag, it 
cost around $2-million—with $25,000 
for carpeting alone. Says one executive 
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who has been aboard: “The maid's 
room ‘ooks like the finest hotel suite 
you ever saw.” 

Ludwig doesn’t go in for yachting as 
a sport. But he has entertained Saudi 
Arabia’s King Ibn Saud aboard the 
Danginn in the Persian Gulf, has taken 
Clark Gable along on a trip to Vene- 
zuela to hunt jaguar. In a typical year, 
the Danginn logs some 40,000 miles— 
much of it with Ludwig's friends, but 
not Ludwig himself, aboard. 
¢ Long Way—All this is a long way 
from tiny South Haven, Mich., on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, where Ludwig 
was born on June 24, 1897. (Ludwig 
has become so much a man of mystery 
that stories of foreign origin have had 
currency. Actually, he comes of an 
old U.S. family, with German, Scottish, 
and English ancestry.) He skipped 
college, went to work in his teens for 
ship equipment companies, ranging 
from Michigan to Texas. 


lll. Widening Waves 


From then on, Ludwig’s whole life 
has been ships. Starting with almost 
nothing, Ludwig built up his shipping 
empire step by step—from chartering 
to building small ships to supertank- 
ers 


When he was 23 years old, he 
chartered a small tanker from the U.S. 
government, operated it along the East 


Coast for several years until it was 
lost in an accident. Then he bought 
three beat-up government ships, con- 
verted them to tankers, sold one to 
the Norwegians to convert to a whaler, 
used the money to buy five more cargo 


ships to turn into tankers. He would 
charter a tanker to an oil company, 
borrow against the charter for operating 
and working capital. 

¢ Builder—In the mid-1930s, Ludwig 
started building his own ships, and in 
1941 opened his first wholly owned 
yard—Welding Shipyards, Inc., in Nor- 
folk, Va. He built 18 tankers—eight of 
them for the government—between 
1941 and 1949, when he closed the 
yard. Bit by bit, he got a reputation for 
building ships cheaply. He would buy 
old ship machinery—for instance, boilers 
from the burned Morro Castle and 
from the Navy—and keep facilities at a 
minimum. 

As World War II approached, Lud- 
wig continued making tankers out of 
cargo ships—operating some, selling 
others. He also built several ships at 
Mobile, Ala., where he had connections 
with Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co. His own fleet grew rapidly. In 1939 
he owned nine ships (94,076 tons); by 
the end of the war, 11 tankers (207,- 
508 tons). After the war, he bought 11 
surplus government T-2’s for $1.6-mil- 
lion each. 

The postwar period was the final 
stage of his climb. Big New York and 
Boston banks that had helped him 
earlier—such as the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. (now Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank) and the First Nationa! 
Bank of Boston—put their full weight 
behind him. In return Ludwig, not long 
after the war, appointed several bank 
officers as National Bulk directors. 
¢ New Field—In 1954 Ludwig stepped 
into a new field—roll-on, roll-off trailer 
ships—a venture that coincided with his 
new interest in reviving the dying inter- 





PRIVATE YACHT of tanker king Ludwig 
cost $2-million, has entertained Ibn Saud. 
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this kind of 
Profit 
Sharing 
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THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 


SALES 


108 Business 


Each year, thousands of American businesses suffer 
from raids on their company bank accounts. Part of 
the annual $500,000,000 loss from check fraud is 
caused by trusted employees working from within. 
And, in almost every case, the staggering losses 
could have been prevented by careful, systematic 
disbursement controls. 

Based on 57 years’ experience in check control 
methods, The Todd Company has prepared a book- 
let outlining 44 ways to protect your company’s 
bank account. It points out dangers to your com- 
pany funds and effective ways of dealing with them. 

Write us on your letterhead for free, valuable 
booklet “Disbursements—their use and misuse” 
which describes 44 ways to protect your company’s 
bank account. WRITE NOW. 


Vow 


Subsidiary of BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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coastal trade between the U.S. West 
and East Coasts. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship al- 
ready had coastal operating rights, so 
Ludwi — some .70,000 shares 
from the Lapham family. In May, 1955 
he brought his holdings to 150,000 
shares and full control through an 
offer to other stockhdiders at well above 
market price. He has disposed of the 
company’s seven ships, and early this 
year asked U.S. shipyards to bid on 10 


<— ships. 

¢ Hedge—Ludwig’s cross-Pacific venture 
into shipbuilding at Kure proved to 
be one of his smartest moves. Recently, 
however, with the shipping boom | 
jamming the once-empty Japanese 
— Japan has been agitating to get 

ure back. 

But Ludwig has got himself a good 
hedge against troubles over Kure. Last 
year, he signed an agreement to build 
a $50-million shipyard at Freeport on 
sunny, tax-free Grand Bahama Island. 
The yard will do double duty in re- 
pairing big tankers and building new 
ones. The Bahama project includes 
channel dredging, housing for workers, 
transfer of some 800 skilled workers 
(with families) from Japan, and the 
construction of a lime plant of 100,000 
tons capacity and a cement plant double 
that size. 
¢ Spreading Out—These two plants are 
typical of Ludwig’s recent tendency 
to spread out into activities only in- 
directly related to shipping. He has 
other projects of this sort in the works. 
Two of the largest are: 

e Construction of a $22-million, 
55,000-bbl.-a-day oil refinery and an 
$11-million byproduct chemicals plant 
in Panama. The likelihood is that Lud- 
wig will import Venezuelan crude, re- 
export refined products. The operation 
reportedly is exempt from all taxes, 
with the exception of a 1¢-a-bbl. levy on 
crude. 

¢ A salt evaporation project in 
Baja California—about 350 miles south 
of San Diego at Black Warrior Lagoon. 
The underground salt brine there is 
about 30% salt, against about 34% 
in ordinary sea water. Ludwig is putting 
$1.5-million—possibly twice that—into 
building a community town and salt 
plant. He reportedly plans to sell pure 
sodium chloride to Canadian news- 
print mills, and to customers in Japan 
and India. 

That’s not all of Ludwig’s activities, 
either. About four years ago, he 
bought a 200,000-acre tract in Vene- 
zuela south of U.S. Steel’s big Cerro 
Bolivar iron mine. 

He now has around 5,000 head of 
cattle on this ranch, called Hato 
Vergarena, and is trying mechanized 
r:ce-growing. He also has his eye on de- 
veloping timber land he owns in the 
Orinoco delta. END 
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FOR MATERIALS HANDLING, Work Bulls with fork lifts or crane under their own power. Work Bulls also shunt box cars, stockpile 


booms step up efficiency of outdoor storage and handling . . . work 
surface . . . travel trons eneiguanent to easiguunent 


of or off the 


aggregates, maintain streets, mow grass and plow snow .. . more 
than earn their keep throughout every season. 


Where M-H-F WORK BULLS 
pay off in industry 





..+@S primary equipment... as backup 
machines . . . as utility or cleanup tools 


Here’s a new line of versatile, low-cost tractors 
(34 to 52 hp) with a choice of 20 interchangeable, 
switch-in-a-smoke-break attachments. With these 
mobile, low-upkeep job-speeders, it’s a snap to han- 
dle scattered, work and run assignments . . . put 
hand labor on a paying power basis. 

You can also team Work Bulls with medium- 
priced, singie-purpose machines. This way, you get 
the exact job/equipment cost ratio the job rates. 

And when it comes to your cranes, dozers, scrap- 
ers and other “mainline” machines, there’s no need 
to dissipate their earning capacity by putting them 
to work on utility jobs. Let inexpensive Work Bulls 
handle the cleanup duties. 


Pay off year-round 
Work Bulls keep paying off from season to season, 
from year to year. Use them on your own work or 


IN HEAVY OR LIGHT CONSTRUCTION, Work Bulls bridge the gap be- 
tween hand labor and more expensive, single-purpose machines . . . 
efficiently take over utility and cleanup duties. 


lease them out during slow seasons. There’s a Work 
Bull attachment right for the job — costwise, work- 
wise. Attachments include loaders, backhoes, fork 
lifts and crane booms . . . mowers, brooms, snow cr 
dozing blades, graders and many others. 

And with Work Bulls, you enjoy all the advan- 
tages of dealing with a single source .. . one 
responsibility for sales and service on tractors and 
attachments. 


Write for the name of your nearest 
distributor and free 24-page illus- 
trated catalog. 


MHF 


WORKS BULES 


Division of Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc. 
10-C Quality Avenue Racine, Wis. 


FOR MUNICIPALITIES OR UTILITIES, Work Bulls put maintenance and 
light construction work on a low-cost power basis. Attachments par- 
ticularly useful are auger, and pipe and cable layer. 





Efficient new bank 
puts bookkeepers 
on Bassick casters 


Efficiency and Bassick casters go to- 
gether in the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas’ new 40 story building. 

Here in the fourth floor accounting, 
bookkeeping, mail and transit depart- 
ment, they’re equipped to handle 290,000 
individual items of business a day! Part 
of that equipment is the forest of business 
machines you see above. Both the me- 
chanical bookkeepers and the human 
ones (in chairs) are on Bassick casters. 

Bassick casters belong in a Merit- 
award-winning “Office of the Year” like 
this one. There are styles and sizes for 
every application. They roll and swivel 
easily and quietly. They protect floors. 
They give years of service with minimum 
maintenance. 

Bassick truck casters give the same 
kind of performance in industrial appli- 
cations. The grooved wheel caster shown 
below is a good example. Talk to a Bassick 
factory representative or distributor. 7:7 


Bassick grooved wheel 
casters make for better 
utilization of floor 
space, protect floors, 
and provide efficient 
handling of heavy loads 
in assembly or shipping 
lines. Bassick grooved 
wheel casters are made 
to be used on inverted 
angle iron tracks, but 
they are also desi 

for use in direct con- 
tact with the floor. 


THE BASSICK 
COMPANY 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
In Canada: 


oy Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 
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In Business Abroad 


Egyptian Cotton Swapped for Red Arms 
Is Reaching Western European Markets 


West German businessmen last week confirmed a long-standing 
rumor: Egyptian cotton, bartered for Czech guns and armaments, 
is being resold by the Communists in Western European markets. 

No figures are available yet on just how much cotton is moving 
to market this way. But Albert Degener, secretary-general of the 
West German Egyptian Chamber of Commerce, says that the 
amounts bought by West German companies are substantial. 
Degener blames these large purchases for the disequilibrium in 
payments between West Germany and Egypt, arguing that the 
Egyptians aren’t able to pay for German products because their 
cotton flows through the Czechs. 

Liverpool cotton brokers report that the cotton is reaching 
West Germany at 10% discount. But one U.S. cotton broker 
says that’s not such a bargain, since the Egyptians—in their present 
critical financial situation (BW —Jan.26°57,p168)—are willing to 
sell cotton at an 18% discount. 


Sicily Woos American Investors 


To Finance Island’s Program 


A Sicilian government-business study group paused in Pitts- 
burgh last week, under the sponsorship of Gulf Oil Co., to tell 
Pennsylvania traders about the advantages of locating on the 
Italian isle. ; 

Whether by accident or by design, the Sicilians arrived at a 
time when some U.S. investors—Gulf, for example—are a little 
disenchanted with business conditions on the mainland. Gulf 
recently announced it was pulling out of oil development on the 
Italian boot because of the government’s development policies 
(BW-—Jan.26’57,p167). The Sicilians hope to attract other U.S. 
investors, claim to have interested Monsanto Chemical Co. in the 
possibility of locating a plant there. 

Sicily’s big come-on is the fact that it has its own laws covering 
business and foreign investment. The Sicilians hope to invest 
$15-million in their industrial program—half of which they hope 
will come from the U.S. 


Employee Stock Purchase Plan 
Spreads to African Mining Company 


For the first time, a large African mining company is intro- 
ducing a plan to enable both white and Negro employees to buy 
shares in the company. Rhodesian Selection Trust, a group of 
Northern Rhodesian copper mining companies in which the 
controlling interest is held by American Metal Co. of New York, 
made the plan known this week in Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

Employees will be permitted to subscribe up to a fixed propor- 
tion of their wages each month toward buying shares in Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, Ltd., and Roan Antelepe Copper Mines, Ltd.— 
both of which are quoted on the stock exchange. 
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The J-M Sanacoustic ceiling in the Ohio Fuel Company office in 
Columbus, Ohio, effectively muffles the noise of business machines. 


Architects: Karlsberger, McClellan & Gallogly. 


Busy-but not noisy... 


because Johns-Manville Acoustical Panels reduce disturbing noise 


| 4 NEW BUILDINGS OR OLD, busi- 
ness, industry and institutions depend on 
modern acoustical materials to achieve 
maximum efficiency. Johns-Manville of- 
fers a choice of highly efficient sound- 
absorbing materials for every need: 
J-M Sanacoustic” Panels — perfo- 
rated metal panels backed with a fire- 
proof, highly sound-absorbent element. 


The sanitary, white baked-enamel finish 
is easy to clean, may be repainted. 


J-M Fibretone® Panels are available 
in Uniform, Random, and Variety-drilled 
patterns. Hundreds of small holes act as 
“*noise traps.”’ Panels are factory-painted 
white, need no further treatment. Also 
available with a flame-resistant finish. 


J-M Permacoustic” Panels —com- 


bine maximum efficiency with handsome 
fissured surface. Made of mineral wool 
to meet all fire-safety requirements. 


For a complete free survey by a 
J-M Acoustical Engineer, or for a free 
booklet, “Sound Control,” write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: 565 
Lakeshore Rd. East, Port Credit, Ont. 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 








Johns-Manville 


45 years of leadership in the manufacture of acoustical materials 











+-M Fibretone 
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J-M Fibretone 


Random-Drilled Permacoustic Sanacoustic 





INDONESIA'S Pres. Soekarno (above) is 
courting the Communists to strengthen his 
personal rule, but is opposed by moderates 
led by ex-Vice-Pres. Hatta (below). 





BURMA’S U Nua, a dedicated leader, is 
hindered by geography and economic dogma. 
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New Nations Discover 
Independence Is Hard 


Nationalist leaders of Indonesia 
are learning that freedom from 
new problems. 


ast WEEK Vice-Pres. Richard M. 

Nixon was in Accra welcoming 
Ghana into the family of nations. Like 
so many of its sister states from Morocco 
to the Philippines, Ghana’s independ- 
ence is a result of the revolution that 
has swept across Asia and Africa since 
World War II. The revolutionary 
movement seeks to free subject people 
from the bonds of 19th Century col- 
onialism and introduce them to mate- 
rial progress (BW—Apr.7’56,p119). 
¢ Changing Outlook—The determina- 
tion with which the rulers of these 
newly independent countries approach 
their problems was demonstrated when 
they gathered at Bandung in 1955 for 
the Conference of African and Asian 
Nations (BW —Apr. 30°55,p134). Since 
Bandung, two developments have taken 
place in world politics that change the 
outlook for the fledgling nations: 

¢ The Soviet regime has demon- 
strated it is prepared to maintain its 
hold on ane now under its domina- 
tion and is ready to fish in the troubled 
waters of nationalism in the Middle 
Fast. (The implications of the Soviet 
repression in Hungary is something 
no Asian or African can ignore.) 

¢ The U.S., by opposmmg the 
Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of Egypt, 
is bending over backwards to prove its 
anti-colonialism is real and not just 
a propaganda maneuver. 
¢ Problems of Independence—The 
months since Bandung have also proved 
something else—less pointedly, perhaps, 
but just as conclusively. It is that 
the problems facing new nations are 
greater than leaders imagined and that 
finding solutions will not be easy. 

India, held together by a veteran 

civil service, an ancient culture, and 
a brilliant, dedicated leader in the per- 
son of Nehru, has made a success of 
independence. But things have not 
gone so well in other countries. Events 
in Indonesia this week seem to indi- 
cate that the country is disintegrating 
despite the presence of a would-be 
“leader.” And Burma is facing po- 
litical and economic crisis despite the 
labors of a leadership as dedicated as 
India’s. 
¢ Power Vacuum—The newly inde- 
pendent nations will continue to strug- 
gle for their right of self-determination. 
But they cannot fill the vacuum left 


and Burma (left) among others 
colonial rule brings a host of 


by the withdrawal of their colonial 
masters immediately. That means that 
the West, and particularly the U.S., 
must find a way to prevent Commu- 
nism, which has particular appeal to 
underdeveloped countries, from filling 
the void and snuffing out the long- 
awaited freedom of the new nations. 

A look at events in Indonesia and 
Burma, both potentially rich and pros- 
perous countries, indicates how delicate 
a role Washington must play. 


|. Indonesia 


The confusion and discord that now 
reign in Indonesia demonstrate how 
difficult it is for new nations to estab- 
lish stable, representative government. 
Last week the Communists came close 
to assuming a commanding place in the 
government. They failed, principally, 
because the proposal of Pres. Soekarno 
to establish “guided democracy”—with 
Communist participation in a ruling 
council not responsible to Parliament— 
flopped. Soekarno’s proposal, plus a 
series of revolts by army commanders 
and local politicians in Sumatra, 
Borneo, and the Celebes, galvanized 
Indonesia’s long-suffering anti-Com- 
munists into action. 
¢ Threat of Civil War—Led by former 
Vice-Pres. Mohammed Hatta, they in- 
dicated to Soekarno that adoption of 
his plan would lead to civil war, a war 
in which large segments of the army 
would fight with the anti-Communists. 

This week Premier Ali Sastroamid- 
jojo, Soekarno’s stooge, resigned. The 
new government perhaps will incor- 
porate some of Soekarno’s proposals in 
modified form. But it seems probable 
that Hatta and the anti-Communists 
will prevent Communist participation 
in the government. 

Still, it’s unlikely that this week’s 
decision is more than a pause in the 
drive of the Communists for power. 
They are the country’s fourth largest 
political party, probably its best organ- 
ized and financed. Whether with his 
eyes open—as every piece of evidence 
indicates—or in complete naivety, Soe- 
karno has been their stalwart ally in 
recent months. 
¢ Breakdown of Authority—Nor does 
the defeat of Sockarno’s scheme solve 
the problem of where Indonesian par- 
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A new drying method 
with a new soft 
touch of quality! 





Scott offers you a free personal sample packet of its new 

U.H.A. Towel—so that you can see for yourself how 

obviously better it is. Look for these superior qualities . . . 
Faster Drying — it has nearly 50% more drying area 
More Comfortable —a softer, more luxuriant texture 
Better Appearance —looks like cloth, spotlessly white 





U.H.A. means Ultra High Absorbency—achieved by Scott 
Th 18 1s your through a unique surface processing* of high quality paper. 
‘ Yet this remarkable new towel costs no more! You've got 


> to try it to believe it. Ask your local Scott representative or 
personal Sa mple packet of the TALD distributor, or mail the coupon for your free personal 


@Q SCOTT PAPER 


COMPANY 


Makers of the famous Scott paper products you use in your home. 
Consult local TV schedules for Scott's program, “Father Knows Best."* 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR FREE PERSONAL SAMPLE PACKET 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Department BW-73, Chester, Pennsylvania 


Gentiemen: 


Please see that | get a free personal sample packet, and full details on 
the new Scott Uitra High Absorbency Towel. 
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Company 
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> TEAMWORK 


Research, Engineering and 
Development Services on 
Precision Mechanical Devices 
for aircraft and general 
industries. New fully 
equipped experimental 
machine shop and 
engineering test and 
development laboratory 
for HARTWELL’S 
engineering staff are 

“AT YOUR SERVICE!” 


Over two decades of 
successful problem- 
solving experience in 

the fields of Flush 
Latches & Hinges; 
Fittings; Cable Terminals; 
Float Valves & Assemblies. 
HARTWELL’S highly 
developed skills and 
production abilities are 
“AT YOUR SERVICE!” 


If you have a problem in 
one of our fields, or are 
beginning designs, 
HARTWELL TEAMWORK is 
“AT YOUR SERVICE!” 
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There’s Chaos In the Fabled Indies 


liamentary democracy is heading. Re- 
volts in all of the outer islands—many 
of them triggered by the latest events 
in Java, but owing their origins to other 
problems—have made the central gov- 
ernment all but powerless to operate 
outside of Java. Even in West Java, 
gucrrilla gangs of Moslem fanatical dis- 
sidents sack towns and villages and defy 
government authority. 

¢ Basic Difficulties—The anti-Com- 
munists will have a difficult role to play 
if they are to perform the historic func- 
tion of unifying the country. The 17 
years of disintegration that have oc- 
curred since Japan overtook the Dutch 
rulers in the old Netherlands East In- 
dies has taken its toll. 

While the West might take some 
measure of comfort from the fact that 
at long last Indonesia’s anti-Com- 
munists have committed themselves to 
battle against the powerful Communist 
party, the root of the trouble goes deep. 
¢ Diversity—Fundamental is the fact 
that Indonesia is not a homogenous so- 
ciety. Its 3,000-odd islands—stretching 
further than from New York to San 
Francisco—and its 82-odd-million peo- 
ple have little in common. The 
peoples range from the sophisticated 
Javanese in eastern Java, with a high- 
level of culture dating back thousands 
of years, to the Dayaks of Borneo, a 
stone-age people. They speak 15 or 
more major languages, hundreds of dia- 
lects. Among them are devout Mos- 
lems in West Java, Calvinists in Am- 
bon, Hindus in Bali. 

Indonesian nationalists who fought 
the Dutch rule with increasing vigor 
after World War I always hoped they 
could weld a single people, a single na- 
tion from all the peoples ruled by the 
Dutch for more than 300 years in the 
Netherlands East Indies. Political 
awareness came slowly to an essentially 
quiet, rural society. But when the 
Japanese conquered the Indies in 1940, 
nationalism fared. The Japanese did 
everything they could to encourage it. 
¢ Fight tor Freedom—Out of this Japa- 
nese tutelage—and the severe suffering 
of the Indonesians under Tokyo’s rule— 
came the. fight for freedom against the 
Dutch. By 1945, Soekarno, a prewar 
nationalist agitator installed by the 
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Japanese as a puppet leader, hed made 
his government respectable with anti- 
Japanese like Soetan Sjahrir, an uncom- 
promising Dutch-educated socialist. 

The moderates in the nationalist 
movement, like Sjahrir and Hatta, an- 
other prewar revolutionary, sought a 
modus vivendi with the Dutch. They 
knew they neither had the skills nor 
the technology to keep Indonesia’s gov- 
ernment and agricultural industry go- 
ing. Furthermore, they feared the 
40-million Javanese would come to 
dominate the new country. 
¢ Defeat of Moderation—These mod- 
erates wrestled with the radical nation- 
alists in the movement—and lost. Soe- 
karno bore a large part of the responsi- 
bility for the defeat of the moderates. 
He used every demagogic trick to keep 
as much personal power as _ possible— 
talked about independence, colonialism, 
and nationhood, but not of work, 
responsibility, and reconstruction. 

Sockarno’s jingoism was matched by 
Dutch intransigence. While some 
Dutchmen sought a compromise that 
would maintain a relationship between 
Holland and the island empire as co- 
equals, a militant Dutch minority took 
the lead. It tried a brutal repression in 
1948’s “police action,” spelling the 
death of moderation on both sides. 
¢ New Nation—The U.S. played a 
dominant role in devising the final solu- 
tion. Washington pressured the Dutch 
into giving up their colonial holdings, 
into turning sovereignty over to a 
“United States of Indonesia.” 

But the long delay that preceded set- 
tlement had disrupted the fabric of 
Indonesian society. Within a year, the 
nationalists—with the Communists in 
the lead—had junked the “united 
states” concept and substituted a “uni- 
tary state.” Thus, once again Indonesia 
had a highly centralized government— 
but it did not have the armed strength 
or the 30,000 man administrative staff 
of the Dutch. 

The Communists made hay in the 
steadily deteriorating situation. By 
1955 when the first elections were held 
(BW—Oct.15’55,p172), they had man- 
aged to build a powerful machine. De- 
spite their latest setback, this situation 
remains made to order for them, 
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FIT FOR A KING...But 
Goer Caravans Do A Better Job! 


Camel caravans still operate in certain parts 
of the globe (and for some pretty important 
consumers), but if you had to depend on this 
form of transportation, you'd have to give up 
most of the luxuries and some of the neces- 
sities you now take for granted . . . The high 
standard of living we enjoy in this country has 
resulted largely from our development of mass 
production methods in manufacturing and 
distribution. And these big-volume methods 
have been made possible by motor transport 
. .. The motor truck, with its speed and flexi- 
bility, has literally become a part of the as- 
sembly line — delivering raw materials and — 
parts at one end and moving out finished ; 
producis from the other. Because of trucks, 
plants and mills can be located anywhere there 
are roads — people can live and shop wher- 
ever they please . . . Your caravans — the 10 
million trucks which serve America — haul 
more than 3 times the tons moveil by all the 
other transport systems combined! And be- 
cause of them your life is richer. 





AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


Americen Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A | TRUCK()) LINE 
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(Story starts on page 112) 


immediate delivery from 150,000,000 
standard items in Stainless, Monel, 2. Burma 
Aluminum, Brass, Bronze, Copper! Early this month Burma’s smiling 


2 é statesman, U Nu, returned to the 
Thousands of Harper corrosion-resistant fasten- 1H A R p is R Prime Ministry. Nu stepped down 
ings are in Harper Distributor stocks across the from the post voluntarily last year 


country! Even more thousands are continually -. . 
on hand st The H. M. Harper Compeay for your after the Communist-supported candi- 


convenience! A phone call to your Harper Dis- dates piled up a big vote in the 1956 
tributor will do the trick! Why shop? Why wait? election. His intention was to »con- 
For immediate delivery, specialized service—call duct a grassroots campaign to strengthen 
your Harper Distributor now! the still ruling Anti-Fascist People’s 
League. The political gains made b 
THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY ig ee in the election ian 
8225 LEHIGH AVENUE - MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS looked upon as a major catastrophe for 
Nu and his government since Rangoon 
irrefutable proof of Harper's greater metals’ strength shown by laboratory test ! has been fighting a grisly war with 
rs. Communist guerrillas for nine years. 
An important point in buying fastenings e Crisis—Now Nu is back at the helm 
is strength. Independent laboratory because Burma is facing a crisis in the 


tests*, utilizing Stainless Stee! Machine : ie ; ee. - vines 
Ratt ti atant call din Ghar tnd: coming year that may mean survival 


ing producers, prove Harper superiority itself. Burma’s geography is partly re- 
in Tensile, Shear, and Yield Strength. sponsible for the crisis: To the north 
The chart at left shows the actual re- is Communist China, ready to gobble 
— _— or peters 1g: afer. up the raw materials of southeast Asia. 
wan”. And to the west is India, under Prime 
Minister Nehru, Rangoon’s best friend, 
but long a source of expansionist pres- 
sure. 

If Nu can’t put Burma’s house in 
order soon, the country may not be able 
to withstand the outside pressures. 
Nine years after achieving indepen- 
dence from Great Britain, Burma re- 
mains one of the few countries of 
the world that has not regained its pre- 
war production levels. Since the war, 
its population has grown some 20% 
(best guess is it now has 20-million 
people), but per capita production is 
lower than prewar. Government spend- 
ing is eating up more of the national 
mcome than did Britain’s prewar co- 
lonial rule. 
¢ Fixing the Blame—You run into 
complications when you try to fix the 
blame for these conditions. Colonialism 
left Burma a geographical monstrosity 
—a nation with no industry, with di- 
verse and non-integrated racial groups, 
a government but no civil service to 
serve as a base. The Japanese during 
World War II wreaked more havoc in 
Burma than in any other country they 
invaded. 

But Rangoon’s own attempts to 
“Burmanize” the country helped bring 
on the civil war, deprived the nation 
of sorely needed foreign technicians 
and capital. And the unbending, out- 
dated Socialist policies of the AFPL 
leaders have led the country up eco- 
nomic blind alleys. 

There is a real danger that in the 
months ahead the Burmese people— 
tired of civil war, an oppressive tax 
burden, the economic muddle, and 
lured by Communist promises—may 
turn against Nu and the AFPL. Then 
Communist China might swallow up 
The Harper infinity symbol, as the little state, threatening the whole 
eo Free World position in Asia. 

The H. M. Harper Company. ¢ Burma’s Treasures—How to help Nu 
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: Index to 
Burmese Prosperity 


Averages in Millions of Tons 
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Exports 
2 
@ Beene L j 
Prewar 1953-56 1955-56 


Deta: Govt. of Burma. 


is Washington’s problem. An _ index 
of its resources shows why an independ- 
ent non-Communist Burma is so im- 
portant to U.S. foreign policy in Asia. 
Even today, with only one-third of the 
arable land under cultivation, Burma 
still is Asia’s largest rice exporter (see 
chart on page 117). Asia—particularly 
Communist China—needs Burma’s rice, 

Burma also has largely untapped lead, 
tin, tungsten, and zinc resources. The 
country produces enough oil to meet 
its own needs, but might find more 
under a modest joint exploration pro- 
gram between the government and 
Burmah Shell an Asian subsidiary of 
Royal Dutch Shell. Iron ore is plentiful, 
if now inaccessible. Teak and hard- 
woods are plentiful. There is even some 
uranium. 

It was these treasures that excited the 
Communists after World War II. 
Hardly had Burma gained its independ- 
ence when the Burmese Communists 
revolted. The Communists were joined 
by the Karens, a racial Christian mi- 
nority chafing under the Bhuddist 
Burmans. 
¢ Outdated Economics—It would be 
hard to decide whether the Commu- 
nist-Karen insurrection has cost Burma 
more than the crippling economic poli- 
cies of the AFPL. Curiously, it’s the 
dogmatic Socialism of the Rangoon 
leadership—especially U Kyaw Nyein, 
deputy prime minister—that gives 
Burma a clear-cut foreign policy and 
muddled domestic economics. The 
Burmese are determinedly neutral, but 
not “neutralist.” They left the Afro- 
Asian bloc during the U.N. debate on 
the Hungarian repression to take the 
side of the Hungarian workers against 
Moscow. They have also refused to be 
taken in by Egyptian Pres. Nasser and 
have made it clear they would not vote 
for sanctions against Israel 

At home, the AFPL’s Socialism has 
meant a program aimed at government 
















































ownership of the means of production, 
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HARPER 


-” CORROSION-RESISTANT > |B 
», -FASTENINGS = ® 


SPECIAL PARTS? Harper's exclusive Flo-Form 
Process solves these problems at big savings! 


There's no part too tiny, too large, or too complex for 
Harper Flo-Form! This remarkable process could only 
be developed by Harper, with its wealth of thirty- 
three years’ experience in corrosion-resistant fastenings. 
Where others mill from bar—Harper Flo-Form pro- 
duces by cold or hot forging under tremendous pres- 
sures. The results?—a better product, faster, at lower 
cost! Place your “specia! problem” in the hands of the 
Harper Flo-Form team of design engineers, metallur- 
gists, and tooling specialists. Write Harper, or call your 
nearby Harper Branch for Harper Application Engi- 
neering Service. Your problem is our problem. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


8225 LEHIGH AVE., MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 


Meet Harper Application Engineer, 
LEON HAMLET 


Every day sees new special parts problems 
submitted to Mr. Leon Hamlet of the Harper 
Branch in Milwaukee. Mr. Hamlet in turn, 
works with the Harper Flo-Form Engineering 
Team to provide the right answer at the 
lowest possible cost 

































How new 


gas and 
water 
services are 
provided | 


safely ! 


A Mueller C-1 Machine drills @ 10” gas main—under pressure. 


.. a dangerous project, tapping a water 
or gas line under pressure to provide service 
for home or industry is now a simple, everyday operation. 


Since Hieronymus Mueller invented his drilling machine in 
1871, the gas and water industry have been able to make 
new connections—safely—without interrupting service to 
other customers. 


Mueller’s original machine was the forerunner of a variety 
of products that have solved many difficult distribution 
problems for these two vital American industries. 


Mueller Co., founded by Hieronymus Mueller in 1857, is 
dedicated to the future of the tremendous water and gas 
industries— America’s most faithful public servants. 


MUELLER CO 


Factories at: Decatur, Chattanooga, 
Los Angeles; In Canada: Mueller, 


Limited, Sarnia, Ontario 
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based on 19th Century Marxian doc- 
trine. The government has set out on a 
program to industrialize the country, 
spending $100-million annually. Yet 
many projects haven’t been finished, 
most are operating at extremely high 
costs. 

The industrialization program is 
financed out of the difference between 
the price the government pays for rice 
it buys from the cultivators and the 
price it gets for the rice sold on world 
markets. The start of the government's 
investment program coincided with the 
outbreak of the Korean War. For three 
years, the government was able to buy 
rice for $56 a ton and sell it abroad 
for $168. 

But world prices began to slide im- 
mediately after the Korean settlement. 
The government’s marketing proce- 
dures were too inflexible to adjust to 
the new situation. Stocks of rice 
mounted—at one time reaching 2-mil- 
lion tons, which was more than storage 
facilities could hold (BW —Nov.6’54, 
pl42). U Nu made a trip to the U.S. 
in the hope Washington could think 
of some way to help him out. But he 
proudly refused to ask for help. He went 
home empty-handed. 
¢ Bad Deal—That was the situation in 
late 1955 when Bulganin and Com- 
munist Party Khrushchev toured Burma 
at U Nu’s request. The Russians mag- 
nanimously offered to take rice off 
Burma’s hands in a barter deal. Within 
a year, Burma had shipped 250,000 
tons to Russia. But Moscow sold the 
rice at discount to Burma’s Asian 
customers, shipped goods Rangoon 
couldn’t use. Ruble credits piled up in 
the Communist bloc countries for 
Burma. Meanwhile, the world rice 
market turned and there were cus- 
tomers with cash for Burmese rice. 
¢ Inflation Troubles—Then inflation 
beset the country. By last summer it 
had barely been checked. Now Nu 
and his advisers hope to roll prices back 
with a program of imports using a $25- 
million loan from the U.S., a $42-mil- 
hon credit from India, and a $20-mil- 
lion loan from the World Bank. But 
prices are still rising. 

The rice cultivator, the backbone of 
the country, is being squeezed. He gets 
three times the prewar price for rice, 
but pays five times more for everything 
he buys. He doesn’t understand the 
government program. 
¢ “Outside View—An American work- 
ing in Burma sized up the situation this 
way: “Poorly governed in the first dec- 
ade of life, Burma gives every indica- 
tion of being ready to slip under dom- 
ination of some outside force. If it is 
not to go to the Chinese in some form, 
the U.S. will have to move rapidly, 
flexibly—and perhaps most difficult—in- 
directly. More money is not necessarily 
the answer.” END 
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How to put your finger on 2 
good plant location 
specialist . . . 


“Land of 
THE SIX GREAT sr,>, 
SERVED BY Tue  *S 


NORFOLK ANO WESTep, 








Since nobody builds plants out of petty cash or 
puts the roof on overnight, you want a man who 
knows as much about plant location as your doctor 
knows about medicine or your attorney about law. 

You want a man who has the facilities of a plant 
location team with many years of sound ex- 
perience.. . . a team with an outstanding record for 
showing the way to other manufacturers . . . a team 
which, individually and collectively, knows its 
business. 

You want a man you “don’t have to draw a picture 
for . .. who will grasp your problem, know what 
you want, why you want it, and where to find it.” 

You want a man who knows his territory like 
you know your front yard. You want a man who is 
not the high-pressure type, who goes about your 
business quietly and in confidence, who is enthu- 
siastic but respects only facts . . . a man who will 
work for you without obligation. 

Where can you put your finger on this man and his 
team? It’s simple. 


Write, wire or phone — 

L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

industrial and Agricultural Department 
Drawer 6-753 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Norfotk... Wester. 


RAILWAY 





Plastics are full of bright ideas to 


Dress up your ollice 


Or your home... factory... 
store... hotel... restaurant 
—any workplace or living 
place —or any product. 


Find out about the hundreds of BAKELITE 
Plastics—colorful, workful materials that can 
dress up buildings, outside or inside, from 
office to home. 


These plastics can spark profitable ideas for 
product and sales improvement. Investigate 
their superior properties and performance .. . 
then the sales-appealing luxury of textures, 
finishes, colors and translucency of the widest 
variety of plastics at any one source. 


Come to Bakelite Company where there is 
more in plastics, experience and resources. 


Plenty of glareless light is assured by the illuminated ceil- 
ing made of Baxetrre Brand Rigid Vinyl Sheet. These 
lightweight sheets make installation simple and quick and 
sprinklers can be concealed above the ceiling (U.L. ap- 
proved installation ). With a wide selection of patterns, col- 
ors, and textured effects, rigid vinyl sheet is ideal for color- 
ful wall dividers and screens, for lampshades, and many 
other products. 


Sleek, scratch- and stain- 

resistant laminates are 

used for desk tops. For 

the core of these tops, 

Bake tre Brand Phenol- 

ic Resins provide dimen- 

sional stability, strength, 

moisture resistance and 

a positive bond. These Here’s the newest better building product—one- 

laminates are also used piece rigid drawers molded of Baxexrre Phenolic. 

for economical, easy- For desks, room dividers, store shelves, bookshelves, 

upkeep counter tops. in scores of handy places, they do a great job. They 
won't warp or stain. They resist moisture, heat, 
chemicals. They’re seamless and smooth-finished. 
And they offer all these advantages at actual savings 
in cost over quality drawers of conventional con- 
struction. Any style drawer-pull is easily attached 
and there are molded-in channels for drawer dividers. 


























Furniture upholstery coated with BaKe.ir: For style, service, beautiful designs and col- 
Brand Vinyl Resins lasts longer, keeps bright ors, and long years of easy upkeep, flooring 
colors brighter longer. Other advantages in- made of BAke.ire Brand Viny] Resins is the 
clude ease of cleaning, superior scratch and new standard. Tough for long wear, resilient 
scuff resistance. Wall coverings surfaced with for comfort underfoot, it’s the type of flooring 
vinyl resins provide easily-maintained, luxu- preferred by those who want the most in 
rious room decoration. beauty teamed up with economy. 


First in the world of plastics 


DID YOU KNOW? The intricate 3-dimensional map on the wall 
above is made of Bake ite Rigid Viny] Plastic by vacuum-forming BAKELITE 
... @ process that offers great benefits for many types of products. 


. ° “ee - : BRAND 
BakELITE Resins are also in the finish for the wall paneling, make 

the unbreakable recording discs in the dictating machine and are PLASTICS 
used in glass fiber reinforced plastic chairs. 


See BAKELITE’s exhibit, Pacific Coast Plastics Exposition, Los Angeles, Calif., March 18-21 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [q@ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term Bake trre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC. 











PRODUCTION 


Testing of firefighting 
equipment like this aerial 
ladder is a matter of life 
and death. Fire apparatus 
builders try to standardize 
where possible, but they 
lavish hand work on their 
products to insure all-out 
performance under the 
"i most rugged conditions. 
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Fire Engines: 


“The trouble with fire engines,” says 
G. J. Halpin, vice-president of sales for 
American La France Corp., “is that they 
\/ J almost never wear out.”” From a sales- 
man’s point of view, motorized fire ap- 
paratus does have a painfully slow rate of 
turnover, yet fire apparatus shops like 
those of American La France in Elmira, 
N. Y. (pictures) are chewing away at a 
healthy backlog of orders. 


The busy shops are evidence that 

nowadays the fire engine salesman’s lot 

| is = a happy one, even if he is likely 
to be wearing a 20-year service pin be- 


fore he gets a significant volume of re- 
fe orders on his own sales. 

is prospects are good for three reasons: 
population growth, general prosperity, 
and the residential and industrial shift 
to the suburbs, which has required more 
fire stations, more fire engines. Then, 


ncaa, 











too, airfields and large industrial installa- 
tions such as refineries and chemical 
plants are buying many special fire 
trucks for private use. 


¢ Small Market Still — The total num- 
ber of fire engines made per year is a 
hard figure to pin down. 

“If you call a red-painted pick-up 
truck with an extinguisher in it a fire 
truck,” says one fire engine maker, “I = ~ 7 
don’t know how many you'd have. But : i , T A 
I’d say about 3,500 pumpers and aerial OR : ARTHU R 
ladder trucks were made in 1956.” _ Os (. DEPT 

On the other hand, a spokesman for : 
the National Assn. of Fire Chiefs esti- 
mates the annual replacement market 


FINAL TOUCH ° assembly line is WN 


traditional gold let- 













tering and trim that firemen like on trucks. 





Buy 
ae | 


“For glare reduction, 
I’m specifying | 
G@merican LUSTRAGRAY* | 
sheet glass” 


American Lustragray—the new, neutral gray tint, glare 


reducing glass—is in demand by building owners desir- 
ing a modern, functional glass for office buildings, 
factories, schools, hospitals, etc. The use of American 
Lustragray provides a more comfortable and efficient 
place to work. It is a very economical tinted glass, and 
eliminates the need for window blinds. 


Wew 63414 


“My tenants 
enjoy its soft, 
diffused light” 


Functional Features 
© Enhances interior dec- 
oration by softening 
color contrasts 
© Creates restful atmosphere 
© Non-fading 


© Reduces glare 
approximately 50% 
® Reduces solar radiation trans- 
mission approximately 33/3 % 
* Permits clear view 
© True color transmission ® Does not require the special 
© Neutral shade harmonizes installation handling of 
with interior and exterier colors other tinted glass 


For additional technical data, send for catalog 7-A. 
Be sure and use American Lustragray in your new build- 
ing. It is available nationally through more than 500 
glass jobbers. Check your classified directory for listing. 


american 


WINDOW COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ARNOLD, PA. © ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


PLANTS: JEANNETTE, PA. # OKMULGEE, OKLA. 





FIRE ENGINES starts on p. 122 


alone at “about 5,000.” And, he adds, 
“it should be more.” 

¢ Must Be Rugged—To these men, a 
fire engine means a big, roaring, red 
aerial-ladder truck or a pumper that’s 
capable of delivering high-pressure 
streams of water in volumes up to 
1,000 gal. per min. It’s a truck of a 
very special breed, frequently built to 
custom specifications to suit particular 
municipal standards and the fire chief's 
own predilections. 

Fire trucks have this in common: 
hey must run wide open from a cold 
start and be as dependable as the sun- 
rise. During severe fires, pumpers may 
have to keep running wide open for 
more than 24 hours at a stretch, draw- 
ing on all kinds of water supplies, in- 
cluding silty or salty water. That takes 
a rugged piece of machinery. 
¢ The Builders—About 30 companies 
in the U.S. make fire engines. They 
fall into two categories. 

¢ The largest group, the “assem- 
blers,” buy parts from various manufac- 
turers and put them together. A few 
of the assemblers manufacture cabs and 
chassis; fewer still make motors and 
pumps. 

¢ The other group, much smaller 
and very proud of its distinction, is 
made up of the integrated specialists. 
[hey make almost everything them- 
selves, including ladders, pumps, and 
engines. 
¢ Leader—Heading the list of “custom 
builders” is American La France Corp., 
a subsidiary of Sterling Precision Corp., 
which turns out between 300 and 400 
custom pumpers, 50 aerial ladder 
trucks, and over 300 commercial chassis 
conversion jobs per year. Fire engines 
alone account for about 60% of the 
company’s sales, currently running at 
$18-million annually. The balance: 
Foamite fire extinguishers, fire protec- 
tion systems, and other commercial 
and institutional fire fighting equip- 
ment. Sales directly to municipal and 
volunteer fire departments account for 
about two-thirds of American La 
France’s business. The rest come from 
industrial customers. 

This year for the first time in its 
115-vear history, the company will 
tackle the consumer market with a Fire 
Underwriter’s approved, dry-powder fire 
extinguisher designed for home use that 
sells in the $20 range. James F. Con- 
naughton, president of American La 
France, believes there is a tremendous 
market for the device. He claims there 
is not now on the market a fire ex 
tinguisher that is both non-toxic and 
non-staining and has sufficient extin- 
guishi» z power to put out a household 
fire and prevent flashback. 

But American La France’s prime in- 
terest is in making fire engines, and 
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INDUSTRIAL 


AIR CRASH TRUCKS 


that is the area where it concentrates 
its engineering and production efforts. 
To keep a position of leadership in the 
fire apparatus field, it has to stay ahead 
of both specialized competitors and 
companies with resources in more di- 
versified lines. 
¢ Competitors—High on the competi- 
tive list is Seagraves Corp., Columbus, 
Ohio, a “custom builder” that turns 
out between 200 and 300 pumpers and 
aerials per year for a gross sales of some 
$6-million, Like its chief competitor, 
Seagraves has built up a_ regular 
clientele in cities that have standard 
ized on one manufacturer’s equipment. 
Detroit, for example, is a “Seagraves 
town,” and has a regular replacement 
contract with Seagraves on a 15-year 
life cycle rotation of equipment. 

Mack Trucks, Inc., another strong 
company in the fire engine field, has 


source of business. 


= a 
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market for pumpers comes from chemical and oil companies. 
This series 800 pumper was built for Esso’s new Cuban refinery. 


also are providing American La France with a new 


Air Force ordered this model. 


recently enlarged its fire apparatus divi- 
sion and is going after a bigger share 
of the fire engine business. Mack’s fire 
engines are built on a highly modified, 
sturdier truck chassis, and are powered 
by specially adapted truck engines de- 
veloping up to 262 hp. Mack buys its 
pumps from an outside supplier, how- 
ever. 

Other makers include Ward La 
France Truck Corp., Elmira (a sub- 
sidiary of Glen Alden Corp. that has 
no connection with American La 
France); P. E. Van Pelt, Inc., Oakdale, 
Calif.; John Bean Mfg. Co., Lansing, 
Mich.; the Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Co.; Peter Pirsch & Sons; Howe Fire 
Apparatus Co.; and many other shops 
that will adapt standard trucks to fire 
fighting equipment. 
¢ Need for Efficiency-With a good 


number of assemblers as well as fire 
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Self-Dumping Hoppers permit fast scrap handling 


The scrap disposal job is no headache for 
the Goss Printing Press Co., Chicago. They 
discovered a way to convert an inefficient 
salvage operation into a fast, economical scrap 
disposal procedure. Forty-one Roura Self- 
Dumping Hoppers, mounted on casters, are 
located throughout their plant serving as 
scrap containers. When the scrap-laden Hop- 
pers are ready to be emptied, they are easily 


ROURA 
Self if Dumping 
MODRPE ER 











pushed into an aisle. A standard lift truck 
carries them to a waiting freight car. There, 
with a flip of a latch, each Hopper dumps 
itself . . . rights itself . . . locks itself . . . and 
is quickly returned to its station. 


Versatile Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers 
are cutting costs throughout industry, han- 
dling hot or cold, wet or dry bulky materials. 


letterhead and mail to 
ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


NKP Piggyback helps 
packager cut his inventory 


speed, 
rates and service on all traffic and 
between all points where Piggy- 
back service is maintained. 


Pleased by our on-time, overnight 
service for pulpboard and paper 
from Chicago, a Cleveland pack- 
age manufacturer recently decided 
to use NKP Piggyback regularly 
as a means of lowering his inven- 
tory. He saves space and handling, 
too. 

He knows NKP Piggyback can 
deliver the next day, at his dock, 
whatever raw materials he needs, 

More Piggyback advantages: 
shipper and consignee always 
know exact location of shipment, 


rail safety, competitive 


Can Piggyback help you solve 
a shipping or inventory problem? 
Phone your local NKP representa- 
tive today for full information. 








General Offices: 
Nickel Plate Road 
Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 11-9000 
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SHINY BELL with an eagle on top is the 
trademark of American La France. 


equipment specialists ready and willing 
to bid on municipal fire apparatus con- 
tracts, companies like American La 
France have to keep a close watch on 
production efficiency to hold costs in 
line. “For small orders involving one 
to five machines,” says Connaughton, 
“we can look for a satisfactory return 
on the prices we ask in our bidding and 
we feel we get our share of those “jobs. 
But when the order gets over six en- 
gines, everbody piles in bids and profit 
margins really get squeezed. We won't 
consider a job at a 5% or less profit 
margin unless we are in really bad 
times. And you certainly can’t call 
these bad times for fire engines.” 
Connaughton came to American La 
France as president only a year ago, 
bringing with him plenty of heavy 
equipment manufacturing experience 
from his previous post as vice-president 
and general manager of Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton’s Eddystone Div. He did not 
make immediate sweeping policy 
changes, but has guided a program 
aimed at standardizing the design of his 
company’s product without jeopardiz- 
ing its appeal to fire chiefs. 
Connaughton believes American La 
France is in better shape today to take 
on competition than it has ever been, 
despite increased costs for producing 
trucks in low volume to special order. 
* Backlog of Orders—The company 
has a backlog of orders now for over 
five months of production to keep its 
750 production employees busy. It 
takes about 120 days to turn out a 
pumper, 150 to produce a more com- 
plex aerial truck. And because engines, 
pumps, chassis, and almost all acces- 
sories are made in the home shop, 
American La France requires all the 
skills of automotive rabies sarees plus 
carpentry, pipefitting, and some other 
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Mark of a New and Deadly Guided Missile 


In brilliant performances against airborne 
targets at China Lake, “Sidewinder’”’, Navy’s 
new air-to-air guided. missile, has captured 
the attention of the entire missile industry. 
Simple in operation, small and light enough 
to be carried in quantity by single-seat Inter- 
ceptors, “Sidewinder”’ can be fired singly or 
in salvos. It requires no complex launching 
system or special pilot training, and it ma- 
neuvers deftly at supersonic speeds. The missile 
displays extremely high single-shot accuracy 
—and even more important, zt can be launched 


“Sidewinder” is the Navy’s 
newest air-to-air guided 
missile. Flight tests have 
proved the missile to be as 
vicious as the desert rattle- 
snake for which it was named. 


well beyond reach of the target aircraft's defense. 

“Sidewinder” was developed by the Naval 
Ordnance Test Station of the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance at China Lake, California. Philco 
assisted NOTS in the research and develop- 
ment program, and performed the subsequent 
engineering required for manufacture of the 
missile. “Sidewinder” is now in full production 
at the Philco Government and Industrial Division. 

Philco is proud to have made this important 
contribution to the development of more effec- 


tive electronic systems for our national defense. 


Engineers: at Philco your opportunities in research and engineering are unlimited. 


PHILCO 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 






























































GIVE STEEL A LIFT 


Cranes are the “steel sinews” that mills must have to 
produce and process tremendous steel tonnage every 
day. To design and build the many types and capacities 
needed frequently requires specialized crane engineer- 
ing talents and huge manufacturing resources. That is 
one of the big reasons why this giant ladle crane is a 
product of Shaw-Box. It is a 4-girder, double trolley 
crane with 9 motors and a 54-foot span. The 90-ton 
ladle carries a 200-ton load of molten steel. Integrated 
in the massive crane is an auxiliary lifting unit. 
Control is so fine, the 290-ton loads are handled with 
the utmost precision and safety. 


Shaw-Box has been building general and special pur- 
pose cranes for industry for nearly three-quarters of a 
century. The first multi-motored crane was designed by 
Shaw-Box engineers. Numerous long-established stand- 
ards in crane manufacture first took visual form at 
Shaw-Box. Whether a crane is needed for an atomic 
energy project or a zinc mine, Shaw-Box has the ex- 
perience and facilities to meet the most exacting spec- 
ifications. We have produced cranes of every type and 
capacity to help industry reduce load-handling costs. 
Whatever your crane requirements, our engineers wel- 
come the opportunity to work with yours to make 
certain performance, safety and economy surpass ex- 
pectations. We invite your inquiry. 


ry 
Shaw eat’ CRANES 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
356 West Broadway «+ Muskegon, Michigan 
In Canada: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Ltd., 
Avenue Road, Gait, Ontario 
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MANNING 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” 
and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, 
“‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting 
specialties. Other Divi- 
sions produce ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and 
Relief Valves, ‘American’ 
and ‘American-Microsen’ 
Industrial Instruments, 
and Aircraft Products. 





PUMPING EQUIPMENT is tested at 


American La France’s experimental station. 


specialties. As a result, the proportion 
of skilled labor in the plant is excep- 
tionally high. 

Because radical model changes are 
infrequent, American La France can get 
along very well with an engineering and 
development staff of about 150. These 
employees, too, boast a variety of skills— 
from hydraulics to internal combustion 
engines to structural engineering. 
¢ Standard but Flexible—Last winter, 
the first fruits of the standardization 
program appeared in the form of a brand 
new line of pumpers called the S00 
series. “We reduced our product line 
from 15 different models of pumpers to 
one basic body,” says Connaughton, 
“but we can still give the fire chief every 
special feature he wants without mak- 
ing a single significant structural change. 
We took all our older models, put all 
their good features together, and made 
sure there was provision for the alterna- 
tives we are commonly asked for.” 
¢ Variations—Some of the variations 
of the model 800 include optional front 
or back suction and discharge (for rural 
units that have to run up to a fire pond 
for their water supply): right or left 
pump controls (the chrome and _ brass 
gauges, valves, and hose connections on 
the side of the pumper); optional open 
or enclosed cabs; and a wide choice of 
hose reei mountings, water tank capaci- 
ties and equipment storage space. Pro- 
viding sufficient space for a modern 
smoke eater’s gear is proving quite a 
challenge. You've got to pack all sorts of 
nozzles, chemicals, protective clothing, 
respirators, gas masks, walkie-talkie 
radios, and other gadgets in addition 
to the crew and its traditional pikes, 
axes, hose, and ladders. 
¢ New Pumps—American La France en- 
gineers designed two new centrifugal 
pumps for the standardized series. One, 
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Your Highway Ride of Tomorrow 


‘The opening of the Indiana Toll Road permits you to drive 
from Chicago to New York without slowing down for hills, 
traffic or curves—and without stopping, except to eat, sleep or 
gas up. You can do this more safely and still save precious 
time—up to a day between the two cities. 

You'll find roadways separated for traffic in each direction, 
limited entry and exit points, broad curves, easy grades, long 
sight distances and grade separations for cross traffic. These 
roads are a preview of the fine highways to be built on the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 

The Interstate System should be built with concrete. That's 
because concrete usually costs less for heavy-duty roads, costs 
less to maintain, serves longer and is much safer. It’s skid- 
resistant, even in the rain. Its light color affords vastly better 
nighttime visibility. 

Add to the above, three great new improvements: (1) a 
thin granular layer providing a stable foundation under the 
slab in all weather; (2) air-entrained concrete to end surface 
scaling; (3) thin, almost invisible, sawed joints that give you 
the smoothest ride ever. 

A great new day is dawning for the highway user. But this 
construction job poses tremendous problems for highway 
engineers. Support them. The permanent benefits you will 
enjoy will far outweigh any temporary inconveniences. 


SU PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


PENNSYLVANIA 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete... through scientific research and engineering fleld work 





Why 

small business 
is 

growing big 

in 

Georgia 


One good reason: your dollars at 
The C&S work hard, as constructive 
loans, to build Southern business 
firms into bigger firms... 

bigger customers for you. 

Example: last year The C&S put 
$22,600,000 to work 

in monthly-repayment 

loans to finance small business. 


The Citizens & Southern National Bank 


i 


Broad & Marietta Sts. 

Atlanta 2, Georgia 

Georgia's Largest Bank 

Capital Funds over $33,000,000 
Member FDIC 

NEW YORK SERVICE OFFICE: 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 





Wagner Sangamo 


rated at 350 gal. per min. actually can 
throw as much as 500 g.p.m. wide open. 
A 750-g.p.m. model tests out at about 
1,000 g.p.m. These two pumps replace 
eight previous models. The pump dec- 
sign allows installation of controls on 
the left or right side, with no difference 
in cost or structural change. Because 
pumps are made in bronze (more ex- 
pensive but resistant to corrosion from 
impure water) or iron, the company 
actually turns out four models, com- 
pared to 16 previously. Most fire de- 
partments specify bronze pumps. 

The number of engine options has 
not been changed. American La 
France’s own engines—big 12-cylinder 
brutes—go into about 85% of the cus- 
tom models that the company builds 
for fire departments. The largest of the 
engines, developing 275-hp., can push 
the heavy trucks along at speeds over 
65- mph. and breeze through the 
toughest pumping assignments at cruis- 
ing throttle. 

The only other fire engine specialist 
that makes its own engines, Seagraves 
Corp., also makes 12-cylinder jobs that 
develop up to 300-hp. The big dual 
ignition 12’s are relatively low-compres- 
sion and are specially designed for easy 
starting and consistent long running. 
¢ Final Assembly—The move toward 
more standardization gives the final 
assembly line at American La France’s 
plant an appearance of mass production, 
but a close examination of the trucks in 
the final steps reveals many subtle dif- 
ferences. Placement of signals, lights, 
compartments, running boards, and 
other accessories is almost always dif- 
ferent, as are the trim details in the 
traditional gilt. “It’s a case of hanging 


Tachographs 


provide graphic records of 
individual truck performance. 
Aid legal departments 

in claim settlements. 


a completely different set of accessories 
en each chassis,” says Connaughton. 
Usually, four lines are running in 
the final assembly shop. Two take the 
custom pumpers and other special 
models, such as airport crash trucks; the 
third is lined with commercial chassis 


Tachograph charts provide your legal depart- 
ment with factual information that can be 
helpful in eliminating costly court cases and 
in settling ‘accident claims. Tachographs 
record on easy-to-read wax-coated charts, the 
complete performance story: when truck 
started—speed and distance traveled— 
duration of stops—and idling time. They 
encourage safer, more efficient driving prac- 
tices and in the event of accident, furnish 


graphic proof of the vehicle’s movements. 
The Tachographclock, speedometer and odom- 
eter are illuminated for easy visibility. A red 
warning light can be set to flash whenever 
your speed limit is exceeded. Tachographs are 
available in either miles-per-hour or revolu- 
tions-per-minute models. For the whole story 
on how Tachographs can help you, send the 
coupon below for your copy of Bulletin SU-3. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 
6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 


Name and Position 








| Company 
| Address. 








| City 





| We operate 
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from Ford, GMC and others, getting 
new rear quarters and pumps installed; 
and the fourth is for the aerial ladder 
trucks. 
e Aerial Jobs—Aerial ladder trucks— 
both the four-wheeled variety and the 
larger tractor-drawn models with the 
tillerman’s seat perched high on the 
rear—are the masterpieces of the fire 
engine maker's art. And they are the 
most costly. A commercial body pumper 
sells in the $12,000 range, a custom 
pumper from $18,000 to $20,000 
depending on accessories. But a big 
aerial runs as high as $35,000. 
American La France, like most aerial 
ladder truck makers, makes its own 
welded steel ladders. They are strong 
enough so that even when the longest 
ones are extended their full 100 ft., they 
will support both firemen and a heavy 
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People—your market—are ever interested in “some- 


thing new” . . . a new feature, gimmick or button 

.. a new way to do old things . . . a new applica- 
tion or convenience ...or something just plain 
different for a change! “Something new” can also 


be the way you go about developing new products. 


SNELL 


There is a successful technique for doing it. You 
can read about it now in HOW TO DEVELOP 
SUCCESSFUL NEW PRODUCTS... yours for 
the asking without obligation. Write ‘on your 
letterhead to Foster D. Snell, Inc., Dept.B-3, 
29 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


36 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL NEW PRODUCT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. * BALTIMORE, MD. * BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. * BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 





TUBE XPERIENCE IN 


ACTUAL 
Size 


Superior Tubing 
Holds Hands 


helps space the 
seconds accurately 


When a watch is nearly assembled 
and the hands are to be attached, 
into place goes a tiny intricate 
part called a center arbor. In 
Timex watches, made by U.S. 
Time Corporation, Waterbury, 
Conn., this is made from C-1025 
carbon steel Superior tubing— 
only 52 thousandths of an inch 
in outer diameter, only 15 thou- 
sandths of an inch in inner 
diameter. 


Producing small tubing to un- 
usually close tolerances has always 
been a Superior specialty. Here 
the outside and inside diameter 
tolerances are held to within one 
thousandth (.001) of an inch, and 
concentricity is within 5% of 
single wall thickness. When in- 
serted through the arbor, the 
second-hand pinion must turn 
smoothly and without shaft play, 
assuring a proper mesh with the 
gear that turns it. Though very 
small, the tubing has high strength 
(and excellent machining proper- 
ties), can be readily fabricated. It 
is supplied to U.S. Time in 6 to 
10 ft. lengths. Whatever your 
tubing problems may be, bring 
them to Superior. Our facilities 
and years of experience, unsur- 
passed in the small tubing field, 
are at your service. For more in- 
formation, write for your free 
copy of Catalog Section 30, 
Superior Tube Company, 2009 
Germantown Avenue, Norris- 


town, Pa. 
The big name in smoll tubing 


NORRISTOWN, PA, 


All analyses .010 in. to % in. OD—certain 
analyses in light walls up to 2% in. OD 
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duty hose and nozzle. That’s why acrial 
ladders are rapidly supplanting the old 
extension water towers that are still in 
use in some cities. 

* Tests—As the fire trucks roll off the 
end of the assembly line, they are put 
through a rugged series of tests in the 
presence of an inspector from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Fire Underwriters. The 
pumpers are calibrated for capacity by 
pumping water from one underground 
tank into another, and iron weights on 
the aerial ladders wring them out under 
load. After a lengthy road test for per- 
formance and pick up (a fire engine 
can give most passenger cars a run for 
their money in jack rabbit starts), Amer- 
ican La France conducts further pump- 
ing or ladder tests at its own experi- 
mental station. 

After a touch up from the trim de- 
partment and a final polishing job on 
the paint and chrome, the truck is ready 
for delivery. Some are shipped by train, 
but a surprising number are driven to 
their fire station. 
¢ Crash Trucks—While municipal 
equipment is the backbone of fire en- 
gine sales, the air age has produced a 
brand new market for fire apparatus— 
the airport crash truck. 

Crash trucks have to get to the scene 
fast, and move in with foam flying, per- 
haps through a small lake of burning 
fuel. So they are equipped with two 
separate engines—one to drive the truck 
wheels and one to run the pumps. 
Smaller crash trucks built on a four- 
wheel chassis sell for $28,000 to $30,000 
and larger six-wheelers cost $58,000. 
Crash trucks for the Air Force, which 
must operate in temperature ranges en- 
countered in the Arctic, cost about 
$70,000 each. 

Just last month, the Air Force 
awarded American La France a contract 
for nearly $7-million to build crash 
trucks. And others are on order for 
airlines, airports, and aircraft plants. 
¢ Forward Design—One _ identifying 
characteristic of all new American La 
France trucks is the cab-ahead-of-engine 
body configuration. Built with the en- 
gine cradled amidships, the pump and 
wheel drive shafts are shorter and the 
driver is out front where he can see to 
maneuver through traffic. American 
La France pioneered the out-front 
driver position, and, at first, had con- 
siderable difficulty selling it to fire 
chiefs. 

But impressive records of reduced ac- 
cident rates (as much as 70% in some 
cities) and consistently favorable reports 
on improved visibility and handling 
from drivers have combined to bring 
fire chiefs around to a position where 
many of them now are strongly in favor 
of the feature. New York City, for 
example, specified cab-ahead-of-engine 
design in letting its most recent bids 
for over 50 pumpers. 


Ford Motor Tries Out 


Two New Turbines 


Ford Motor Co. has trundled two 
of its experimental engines out of the 
development laboratory and is giving 
them a chance to prove their pulling 
power on workaday jobs. 

e This week, Ford’s free-piston 
engine made its first public bow on an 
experimental farm tractor called the 
Typhoon. The engine is a hybrid type 
of power plant, with floating pistons 
that generate high pressure gas to drive 
a power turbine (BW—Apr.21°56,p34). 

e Ford’s gas turbine engine—a 
type that many automotive engineers 
think may replace the reciprocating 
engine in passenger cars—has been push- 
ing a standard Ford truck around the 
Romulus (Mich.) proving ground for 
several months. Ford executives predict 
that the turbine will be introduced com- 
mercially in trucks before it shows up 
in automobiles. 
¢ New Idea—The free-piston powered 
tractor “may be the forerunner of a 
totally new concept in farm power,” ac- 
cording to Merritt D. Hull, general 
manager of Ford’s Tractor and Imple- 
ment Div. Ford’s director of research, 
Dr. Andrew A. Kucher, believes the 
engine is particularly suited for farm 
use. It will run on a variety of fuels, 
from gasoline to peanut oil, and can run 
a long time at fixed throttle settings 
without stalling under varying loads. 

Ford won't discuss its plans to make 
either gas turbines or free-piston engines 
for sale. But the extent of research and 
testing indicates that both have a good 
chance for commercial production. 
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A coal-burning refinery in Bremen is 
easing the oil shortage crisis in Europe. 
By switching its boilers from oil to coal 
imported from the U.S., the Mobil 
refinery is making available an extra 700 
bbl. a day of heavy fuel oil for other 
German industries. 

° 
High boron compounds for the 
Navy's jet and missile program will be 
produced at a $38-million plant now go- 
ing up at Muskogee, Okla. Callery 
Chemical Co., Callery, Pa., is building 
and equipping the plant for the Navy. 

* 


Ceramic-type brake linings for passenger 
cars may be just around the corner. 
Marshall-Eclipse Div. of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. reports progress on its Cer- 
ametalix lining, derived from mullite, 
an aluminum silicate. The lining’s big 
advantages are its ability to stand up 
under high temperature and its ability 
to dissipate heat. 
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He’ll help you plan a more productive future! 


Setting up tomorrow’s goals is easy. But to translate them into reality 
requires an up-to-date, adequate electrical distribution system. 


So take a giant step now toward an expanding future—call in a 
BullDog field engineer. He'll analyze your existing system. He'll show 
you how an economical, coordinated system by BuilDog will deliver 
unmatched safety and efficiency . . . provide that all-important extra — 
flexibility! It’s this flexibility—found in every BullDog product from a 
small circuit breaker to a large unit substation—that cuts downtime 
when you add or shift machines, speeds production, reduces manu- 
facturing costs, keeps you ahead electrically. 


Consult your BullDog field engineer now. He’s a man with considerable 
electrical know-how. He'll bring into play the combined talents and 
products of the country’s most outstanding electrical company —I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Co., with its divisions and subsidiaries—R&IE, Chase- 
Shawmut, Kelman, Victor Insulator and BullDog. © BEPCO 
BuliDog Electric Preducts Company, Detroit 32, Mich. + A Division of I-T-E Circuit 


Breaker Company «+ Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: 
BullDog Electric Products Company (Canada) Ltd., 80 Clayson Rd., Toronte 15, Ont. 


i? IT'S NEW... IF IT'S DIFFERENT... IF IT’S BETTER... IT'S 


BULLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 








provides a unique, functional 
design for the world’s first 
circular office building 


Capito! Records’ circular office building is an out- 
standing example of design flexibility made possible 
with reinforced concrete. The structure, composed 
of a reinforced concrete cylinder thirteen stories in 
height, and ninety feet in diameter, rises above a 
rectangular one-story base. 


R/C DUCT FLOORS provide 
100% electrical flexibility 


R/C Duct Floors (standard steel electrical distribution 
ducts set in reinforced concrete joist or slab floors) 
provide a complete network of underfloor electrical 
outlets for power, light, telephone, and intercom 
systems in this building. Before you build, 

ia ask your architect about R/C Duct 
Floors. Write for new 16- 

page bulletin. 








CONCRETE REINFORCING 


STEEL INSTITUTE 
38 S. Dearborn St. * Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Taking Ache Out 
Of Mail Delivery 


Many suburban postmen will be able 
to make their appointed rounds a lot 
more quickly and with a lot less leg 
power than before. That's because the 
U.S. Post Office Dept. is placing in 
service 1,500 “Mailsters” like the one 
above. 

The vehicle, manufactured by Cush- 
man Motor Works, [Inc., Lincoln, 
Neb., has three wheels and a 4-cycle 
air-cooled motor capable of doing 35 
mph. The cab is Fiberglas and so is 
the 40 cu. ft. cargo section. A special 
shelf in front of the postman holds mail 
sorted for delivery. 

The new vehicles will be deployed 
in residential areas where postmen now 
get around on foot or bicycle. South- 
western cities are slated to get 500 of 
the Mailsters; Southeastern cities, 500; 
and California, 500. 

The vehicles now are being made ex- 
clusively for the Post Office at a unit 
cost of $917.50, f.0.b. Lincoln. But a 
similar vehicle is expected to be put on 
the market for use in business and 
industry. 

A few others will be used in the North 
to see how they stand up in snow and 
cold weather. The company is confi- 
dent that additional units will then be 
used in Northern cities. 


Cafeteria on Wheels 


A 204-hp. pushcart that can dispense 
1,000 complete hot meals in less than 
two hours is being produced by Dodge 
Div., Chrysler Corp. The stainless steel 
cafeteria unit is equipped with an oven, 
steam table, coffee urns, refrigerator, 
and pastry and candy compartments. 

The unit, which is 10 ft. 7 in. long 
and 54 ft. wide, is mounted on a trolley 
inside the van of a l-ton Dodge truck. 
By pushing a button, the rear doors of 
the truck open. Another button causes 
the unit to roll out on its trolley to a 
fixed position, where it is ready for 


business. It is designed for mass feeding 
at industrial plants, sporting events, 
and similar affairs. Price: $6,600. 
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A su sitive -indicator that can 
measure as little as two parts per mil- 
lion of oxygen in hydrogen or inert 
gases despite the — of up to 3% 
carbon monoxide has been developed by 
Baker & Co., Inc., East Newark, N. J. 
In the past, it has been difficult to use 
supersensitive indicators on gas that con- 
tained carbon monoxide because it de- 
activated the catalyst. The new instru- 
ment is expected to be. valuable for 
processors of inert gases, ammonia, 
liquefied-hydrogen jet fuel, and manu- 
facturers of electronic tubes and lamps. 
Cost: $3,750, f.0.b. East Newark, N. J. 

* 
Snapped mooring lines can be avoided 
by small boat owners with a shock 
absorber manufactured by Goodall Rub- 
ber Co., Trenton, N. J., and Griffith 
Rubber Mills, Portland, Ore. The line 
is threaded through the eyes at cach 
end of a 20-in. Neoprene rod and made 
fast to both ends leaving a slack. Any 
sudden snap of the line is absorbed by 
the rod, not the line. Cost: $3 retail. 

> 
Still projector film that can be pro- 
jected 2 min. after the camera shutter 
is snapped has been developed by Polar- 
cid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass. The 
company says the new film has a speed 
equal to the fastest now available and 
produces a virtually grainless image that 
permits sharp projection at sizes up to 
12 ft. by 12 ft. The Polaroid Land pro- 
jection film comes in an eight exposure 
roll for 34 in. by 4 in. lantern slides, 
and costs $3.49. 

° 
Engine sludge, which many automo- 
tive engineers believe has its greatest 
rate of accumulation during trips of 
less than 10 mi., may be eliminated 
with a new motor oil additive. It is 
a detergent called du Pont No. 7 
M.O.A. One pint added with each oil 
change reportedly eliminates sludge, 
varnish formation, «clogged oil screen 
and filter and reduces oil consumption. 
It costs $1.50 a pint. 

. 
Stable temperatures for packages dur- 
ing shipment can be maintained at 
any point between 40F and 120F with 
use of containers filled with chemical 
compounds, according to Jet-Heet, 
Inc., Englewood, N. J. Transit-Heet 
comes in 1-qt. cans, and different tem- 
peratures are achieved by varying the 
compound. Each can is re-usable by 
placing it in the refrigerator or stove 
for a short time. Price is about 50¢ 
a qt., but varies with the compound. 
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The price you pay for the average valve represents only 

a fraction of its total cost. Every time a valve requires 
repair, more and more of your precious maintenance 
dollars are drained away. With today’s high labor costs, 

it takes only one or two repair jobs to spiral maintenance 
expense up to a point many times higher than the 

original price of the valve. That’s why it always 

pays to install the best valves your money can buy. 

When you insist on the extra margin of good 
workmanship and quality materials that go into 
Lunkenheimer Valves, you get your investment back many 
times over in trouble-free, maintenance-free service. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


BRONZE 


There’s a cost-minded 
Lunkenheimer Distributor 
in your area, Let him 
show you how 
Lunkenheimer quality 
can contribute to valve 
maintenance savings in 
your plant. And be sure to 
check the amazing 


8 performance records of 


LQ600, with patented 


Brinalloy® seats and discs. 


L-857-18 


® 
IRON WU WN NHEIME R 


STEEL 
Ve THE ONE VCO NAME IN VALVES 





PHOTO COURTESY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


World’s Largest Die 


MILLED EASILY, ACCURATELY ON A P&W 


KELLER MACHINE . . . Consisting of two halves, each weigh- 
ing 30 tons, this is the world’s largest closed die block. Designed 
to forge aluminum backbones of fuselage and wing structures 
for the new multi-jet Martin SeaMaster, this giant die was 
produced by “Kellering” at the U. S. Air Force Heavy Press 
Plant operated by Aluminum Company of America. 


You may not require a 30-ton worksize capacity, but there 
is a P&W Keller Machine just right for every 
job requirement... ideally suited to handle 
your dies, molds, prototype work and produc- 
tion milling faster, easier, more profitably. 


Write for complete information. 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorporated, 
41 Charter Oak Blvd., West Hartford, Conn. 


JIG BORERS ¢ ROTARY TABLES ¢ KELLER MACHINES ¢ TOOLROOM 
LATHES e¢ VERTICAL SHAPERS ¢ CUTTER AND RADIUS GRINDERS 


PrRatT & WHITNEY 


FIRST CHOICE FOR ACCURACY 
MACHINE TOOLS +. GAGES + CUTTING TOOLS 
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Computer Deal 


GE will get into the com- 
puter business by making the 
electronic elements for Na- 
tional Cash Register machines. 


General Electric is joining up with 
National Cash Register to cut itself a 
slice of the computer business. The two 
companies announced last week they 
jointly will produce a new electronic 
business computer. The system is de- 
signed for handling the routine func- 
tions of business record keeping auto- 
matically, is much simpler than the 
computers used by scientists and engi- 
neers to solve involved mathematical 
equations. 
¢ Collaboration—GE, under contract 
to NCR, will produce the electronic 
elements, such as transistors and cir- 
cuits, for the computers. It also will 
supervise preliminary production plan- 
ning. NCR will make the electro- 
mechanical parts needed, such as printer 
heads and tape readers, and will assem- 
ble the systems. The new machines— 
to be known as NCR 304—will be mar- 
keted by NCR through its Electronic 
Machine Sales Dept., which has sales 
and service offices in 500 cities. 

GE and NCR decided to team up 
in turning out the new computers as a 
result of their successful cooperation in 
the development of electronic bank 
metering equipment for Bank of 
America. This giant computer, ERMA, 
handles checks and accounts auto- 
matically. 

Preliminary design details of the 
NCR 304 were worked out at GE’s 
Palo Alto (Calif.) labs, the birthplace of 
ERMA, and the NCR _ Electronics 
Div., Hawthorne, Calif. The electronic 
elements will be produced in Phoenix, 
Ariz., by the GE Computer Dept. Then 
they will be shipped to the NCR plant 
in Dayton, Ohio, for assembly with the 
electro-mechanical parts. 
¢ No Price Yet—As yet no price has 
been set for the NCR 304. NCR 
spokesmen say that’s because produc- 
tion costs have continued to rise. Actu- 
ally, only the prototype of the new 
system has been built. The computers 
are expected to go into production 
within two years. They will be custom 
designed by NCR engineers to fit in- 
dividual customers’ problems. 

The market for all types of electronic 
computers now runs about $450-mil- 
lion a year, according to GE. The 
company believes the total may hit 
$1-billion by 1965. The new NCR 304 
will be in competition with other elec- 
tronic business computers made by 
such companies as Burroughs, IBM, 
Sperry-Rand, and Underwood. eno 
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The result of 20 years’ experience in the design of elec- 
tronic computers, the new low-cost LGP-30 brings com- 
plete high-speed computation directly to the engineer’s 
desk. 


Increases engineering capacity. With LGP-30, the engineer 
works his problems himself ...saves valuable time in 
executing preliminary calculations. Programming most 
problems right in his office, he can immediately modify 
equations where necessary, follow his own work to com- 
pletion. Thus, the engineer handles more assignments, 
completes them sooner. 


Greatest computer value in today’s market. LGP-30 is the 
largest-capacity stored program computer in its field, 
offers speed and memory equal to computers many times 
its size and cost. Remarkably small initial investment is 
combined with low operating and maintenance costs. 


Nation-wide sales and service. Detailed analysis of your 
requirements is available through Royal McBee’s nation- 
wide staff of trained applications engineers. 


Royal Precision LGP-3O Electronic Computer 
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—_— Outstanding features of LGP-30 —___ 


® Operates from regular wall outlet (110 volts AC). 
* No expensive installation ...no external 
air conditioning. 
¢ Unusually large ‘““memory"’—4096 words. 
* Complements central computing facility. 
© Enters and reports numerical or alphabetical 
information by punched paper tape or keyboard. 
* High-speed operation . . . finger-tip control. 
© Lowest cost ever for a ‘‘complete’’ computer. 


* Nation-wide sales and service. 











For further information, write Royal McBee Corporation, 
Data Processing Equipment Division, Port Chester, N. Y. 


ROYAL MCBEE 
CO2R P O-R-A Tih Om 
ROYAL TYPEWRITERS - McBEE BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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ee eS | The Year 1956... 
, The measure of a corporate enterprise is taken with more than 
THE M-C &@ S$ YEAR IN BRIEF: one yardstick. 1956 was an excellent year for Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott, but our increase in earnings is only a partial measure 
1956 1955 of the Company’s progress. Beyond immediate earnings, a com- 
pany must build to the future. Ability to adapt itself to the con- 
$375,416,737 stantly changing tempo of our national economy also is a positive 
measure of its growth potential. These are the yardsticks of 
$ 10,745,822 Merritt’s progress in 1956, and the basis of our confidence that 
1957 will prove a still more successful year. Operations showing 
the greatest profit and growth potential have been expanded. 
Those offering least promise of development have been disposed 
of profitably. The result is even greater corporate strength. 


The Outlook... 


As a result of our capital expenditures program of the past year, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott is well equipped to take increasing 
advantage of the continuing high volume of business now in 
prospect for every field of industry in which we operate. 
































M-C&S operations and its 1957 program 
‘are outlined in our 1956 Annual Report. 


“Profit on disposal of subsidiary companies. If you would like a copy, 

on aap , address Department 48. 
Shares outstanding represent the number of shares outstanding at the 

close of each year, exclusive of shares in treasury. The 1956 total includes one 

and one-half per cent stock dividend payment distributed January 7, 1957, as 

fourth quarterly portion of 1956 stock dividends. Per share earnings for 1955 

previously were reported on the basis of 4,440,804 shares as the average num- a HAPMAN Sco 

ber outstanding during the year. On that basis, 1955 per share earnings were Mernitt-C Saad t © & 77T 

$2.28 after adjustment for 1956 stock dividends. siududitians ide tain 

261 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 





YOUR CONFIDENCE IS JUSTIFIED WHERE THIS FLAG FLIES 














CHEMICAL PAINT AND 
MEF ALLURGICAL DEPARTMENT 


DIVISION DIVISION 
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CONSTRUCTION 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC 
MERRITT PAINTS, RESINS, CHEMICALS OF EVERY TYPE 








SHIPBUILDING CORP 
TENNESSEE PRODUCTS MARINE, HEAVY. won 

@ CHEMICAL CORP HIGHWAY, CHEMICAL, SHIPBUILDING, 
CHEMICALS, PLASTICIZERS, INDUSTRIAL, BUILDING INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT, 
METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS, MARINE SALVAGE, STEEL FABRICATION 
FUE’ S, BUILDING MATERIALS OERRICK HEAVY HOIST 
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Insurance Stocks Have Dropped More Than the Market 
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The Reason: 
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Hit by Other People's Troubles 


= Fire and casualty companies ran into the red last ‘stocks checked their down-trend sig- 
nificantly, and then only to inch up 


year because natural and manmade disasters were heavy. — one with the market in gen- 
cral (page 165). 
@ in the end, the policyholder will pay. Rates on “It can’t get much worse, so it has 
5 to get better,” says a Wall Street ana- 
some forms of coverage are already going up. lyst. who specializes in fire-casualty 
stocks. 

Fire and casualty insurance stocks, from a peak in mid-1955 they have ¢ Disastrous Losses—These insurance 
traditionally a solid “resistance” group, been sliding down across a general companies get their income from two 
have been giving investors some second market advance. main sources: The premiums that are 
thoughts lately. As the chart shows, Only recently have the fire-casualty paid by the insured and the yield from 
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everybody 


PROFITS FROM 


MOVING 


YOUR SALES MANAGER 


... gets his men to their new 
territories on schedule. There’s 
little time lost from the job. 








YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER 








Es ...doesn’t have to bother 


with checking, scheduling, 
tracing shipments. United 
Pre-Plans all the details, 
follows through all the way. 








TRANSFERRED PEOPLE 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 








Families relocating are pressed 
for time. And Pre-Planned 
Moving relieves them of 
pressure, strain, worry. United 
Master Movers take over 
completely . . . “‘settle the 
family down”’ at destination. 























® 
go safer... g0 sanitized . . . go United 


cs] 
Umited VAN LINES, INC. 


UNITED VAN LINES (CANADA) LTD. 
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investment of those funds. Their costs 
include payment for losses that are 
covered by the insurance, costs of doing 
business, commissions to agents, and 
taxes. 

The 1955 peak of insurance stock 
prices followed several years of profit- 
able performance. Then underwriting 
losses began to climb, along with ex- 
penses, and competition began to get 
stiffer. 

Last year’s major blow was a record 
volume of total losses on fire-casualty 
lines—an estimated $4.8-billion, com- 
pared with about $4.5-billion in 1955 
and $4-billion in 1954, according to 
Alfred M. Best Co., a publishing service 
for the industry. The 1955 under- 
writing profit of $255-million turned 
into a 1956 statutory underwriting loss 
of an estimated $150-million, the first 
such loss since 1947. 

At the same time, the security mar- 
kets began acting up, and the fire- 
casualty companies’ investment port- 
folios suffered. ‘Thus, investment in- 
come failed to wholly offset increased 
underwriting losses. Phoenix Insurance 
Co. of Hartford, for example, showed 
an underwriting loss of nearly $6.7- 
million, while investment income came 
to about $5.8-million. 
¢ No Balance—Most years, weakness 
in one or two fire and casualty lines 
is offset by strength in others. But 
last year, says Pres. J. Victor Herd of 
the America Fore Group, “I can’t re- 
call a time when all classes were so 
unfavorable.” 

The annual report of the Govern- 
ment Employees Insurance Co. states 
that 1956 “will be remembered as one 
of the worst years in the long history 
of the casualty insurance industry.” 

U.S. fire losses reached a record 
$989-million, the number of auto acci- 
dents increased and juries continued to 
be more generous than ever. It was a 
year of severe windstorms and torna- 
does, and marine losses (including the 
Andrea Doria disaster) were unusually 
high. 
¢ Higher Rates—One thing that helps 
the fire-casualty companies’ prospects 
is the fact that they don’t have to go on 
swallowing their losses on the insurance 
they write. They have recourse to the 
state insurance departments by apply- 
ing for rate increases, 

The regulatory boards see that the 
companies’ rates are no more than fair 
and reasonable, but they also see that 
the companies earn enough to cover 
losses and expenses by a comfortable 
margin. 

Higher rates are coming. Some 
states have already granted automobile 
hability rate increases, a few as much 
as 30%. Increases will probably go into 
effect in all states by midyear, to be 
applied as present policies run out. 
Fire insurance boosts will be slower in 
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coming and smaller in degree, since 
they are roughly based on five-year 
experience and go into effect only as 
three-year and five-year policies finally 
expire. 

¢ Loss Prevention—The insurance com- 
panies are hopeful that a stepped-up 
safety campaign can cut losses from 
fires and auto accidents. However, the 
latest National Board of Fire Under- 
writers report on fire losses shows Jan- 
uary at about $115.3-million—up 
19.5% from last December and 18.9% 
from the previous January. 

What makes the fire insurance men 
even more glum is the fact that Janu- 
ary, 1955, was itself an unusually costly 
month. 
¢ Holding Down Costs—Like other 
businesses, the fire-casualty companies 
face the rising tide of expenses. The 
loss ratio (total losses incurred vs. 
premiums earned) has long been an 
index of how the companies were 
doing, but the expense ratio (expenses 
incurred ys. premiums written) is get- 
ting closer attention these days. 

For the stock companies that sell 
their policies through agents, a major 
expense item is the agent’s commission, 
which averages 20% or more. There 
has long been murmuring about cutting 
these commissions, particularly on auto 
insurance policies. 

With compulsory auto insurance 
spreading—Massachusetts and New 
York have it, and more than 28 legis- 
latures are considering it—some com- 
pany officials say privately that the 
agents need be little more than order- 
takers and don’t merit such high com- 
missions. However, there’s no definite 
move to reduce the commissions, since 
companies depend on the agents to 
market other kinds of coverage, too. 
¢ At a Disadvantage—In today’s com- 
petition for business, stock companies 
that market their policies through 
agents find themselves at a disadvantage 
on premium prices. Direct-writing com- 
panies that sell to the public through 
their own employees have been able 
to undercut their rates, and mutual 
companies, owned by the policyholders, 
don’t have to worry about taking care 
of stockholders. 

On price, the stock-agency com- 
panies have most probably lost business. 
Worse yet, some analysts insist, they 
may be left with a disproportionately 
high share of the poorer risks. 

Allstate Insurance Co., subsidiary of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (page 142), and 
largest of the direct-writing stock com- 
panies, for example, accounted for 
slightly under 10% of the total auto 
insurance premium “income in the five 
years ended in 1955 but also chalked 
up more than 50% of the profits from 
the industry’s auto lines. 

This imbalance must be kept in mind, 
by the way, when looking at any all- 
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inclusive picture of the nation’s stock 
companies as in the charts (page 139). 
In other words, if you take the experi- 
ence of the direct-writing companies 
out of the over-all industry returns, the 
vista darkens for the remaining con- 
cerns. 

¢ Test Yet to Come—However, even 
the direct-writing companies felt the 
shock of 1956 underwriting experience. 
And the agency companies say their 
real test of strength is yet to come. 

Pres. Herd of America Fore says: 
“They were, in effect, sucked into a 
vacuum in the auto insurance market 
after World War II, a time when the 
old-line companies were booking more 
business than they could handle. The 
direct writers could have written a ter- 
ric volume of business at standard 
rates... . It has yet to be demonstrated 
that we are marketing our product on a 
wrong basis. The test of cost versus 
service is still to come.” 
¢ Meeting Expenses—The fire-casualty 
companies in general are dealing with 
the expense problem in two ways: (1) 
developing multiple-line or “package” 
policies and (2) merger. 

The package policy, which combines 
several property and liability coverages, 
can be sold under one renewal date 
and one premium at less than the total 
of the separate coverages. It saves the 
company a lot of work. 

The merger trend, kicked off last 
year with the joining of American In- 
surance Co. of Newark and American 
Automobile Insurance Co. of St. Louis, 
enables companies to diversify their 
risks and broaden their offerings of 
coverage. For example, American In- 
surance wrote about 73% of its volume 
in fire and allied lines, while American 
Automobile’s coverage was as heavily 
weighted toward casualty policies. 

The companies benefit, teo, by pool 
ing their management and clerical per- 
sonnel and by being big enough, com- 
bined, to justify the use of expensive 
electronic labor-saving devices. 

Fire insurance companies are also 
campaigning to upgrade the policies 
they have already written. This month, 
the Board of Fire Underwriters is 
launching a million-dollar, 13-week TV 
campaign to get people to bring their 
insurance coverage up to the new and 
higher values of their property. 
e¢ Wry Worry—The fire-casualty com- 
panies are concerned, too, over the de- 
pressing of their yield from investment 
portfolios. But what really saddens 
them is the severe underwriting loss. 

The current issue of the Casualty & 
Surety Journal quotes a wry letter al- 
legedly sent by a fire insurance com- 
pany to a policyholder: “You bought 
a policy with our concern at 11 a.m., 
Aug. 16. Your property was gutted by 
fire at 3 p.m. the same day. Kindly 
explain the delay.” eno 
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for these practical reasons 
He knows he will find here the spe- 


cialized terms of other vocations, just 
as others will find the words of his 
profession. He knows it will serve his 
needs because more than 1,000 col- 
leges and universities recommend it. 
He likes it because all the entries— 
words, names of people and places, 
foreign phrases, and abbreviations— 
are arranged in a single alphabetical 
listing, which saves time. He enjoys it 
because its full treatment of collo- 
quialisms, idioms, and slang makes 
him aware of the vigor of our Ameri- 
can language. For excellence of this 
kind, the name Webster alone is not 
enough. Be sure to specify— 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW |WORLD| 
DICTIONARY 


COLLEGE EDITION ° 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
wherever books are sold 
Slightly higher in Canada 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
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Better And Faster 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


yy Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vx Simple to operate — Type or write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

yy Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 100,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-100 
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Write for Your Copy Today 
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Banking Laws Get Streamlined 


For the first time in years, all U. S. laws applying to 
banking have been collected and modernized in a 250-page 
revised edition now on the Senate floor. 


If you need to look up some banking 
law, it may not be long until you can 
find in one place in the federal law 
books everything enacted over the years 
by Congress on the subject. The Senate 
took up a bill this week that would 
mark the first major revision of the 
nation’s banking laws since 1935. 

The mammoth 250-page bill (S. 
1451) not only pulls together all law 
relating to banking under the heading 
of “The Financial Institutions Act of 
1957,” but it lops off scores of out- 
moded statutes. The changes, how- 
ever, are primarily technical and barely 
touch on issues of policy. They won't 
prove nearly so important in the long 
run, for instance, as some of the 
changes in state banking law that are 
now in the works, especially in New 
York. 

This technical revision, sponsored by 
Sen. Willis Robertson (D-Va.), will 
simplify the work of the proposed 
Monetary Commission to study the 
Federal Reserve System and money and 
credit policies. 
¢ Contents—Most of the chores done 
by Robertson’s committee, aided by an 
advisory group of leading bankers, were 
aimed at bringing banking laws up to 
date. They found at least 100 sections 
completely obsolete. For example, 
there is still on the law books provision 
for setting up the Federal Reserve Or- 
ganizing Committee, although the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board was authorized back 
in 1913. However, at least four parts 
of the proposed bill are controversial 
and will run into attempts to change 
them: 

e A section making cumulative 
voting by stockholders permissive 
rather than mandatory. 

e A section providing for super- 
his of bank mergers by banking 
agencies rather than the Antitrust Div. 
of the Justice Dept. 

e A provision limiting the author- 
ization of branches for federal savings 
and loan associations only to states 
where state associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks are permitted to have 
branches. 

e A section knocking out an 
earlier proposal restricting political con- 
tributions by officers and. directors of 
insured banks, in addition to the pres- 
ent prohibition banning contributions 
by national banks. 
¢ Dissidents—The move to amend the 
bill will be waged by a liberal bloc led 
by Sen. Paul Douglas (D-IIl.). Douglas 


proposes to keep the cumulative voting 
provision mandatory, on grounds of 
need to protect minority stockholders. 
Under cumulative voting, a stockholder 
may cast all his votes in a proxy fight 
for one director, instead of splitting 
them among the entire slate of direc- 
tors. The Robertson proposal would 
make the procedure permissive, with 
the decision of whether or not it can 
be used up to a majority of stockhold- 
ers. 

The measure has yet to be con- 
sidered by the House. However, if it 
gets through the Senate safely, Sen. 
Robertson has all this session, plus the 
next, to negotiate any hurdles that may 
be awaiting it there. 
¢ Switches—Other proposed changes in 
banking law included in the bill: 

Employees of the Comptroller of the 
Currency would be banned from taking 
employment in national banks for two 
vears after they leave the government. 

National banks would be permitted 
to issue preferred stock; the Comptrol- 
ler’s authority to restrict such issues 
would be modified. 

The committee rejected a proposal 
to replace the present three-member 
board of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. with a single administrator. 


Allstate for Life 


Sears’ insurance subsidi- 
ary, Allstate, adds life policies 
to line, forms new company to 
handle sales. 


Fast-growing Allstate Insurance Co., 
a Sears, Roebuck & Co. subsidiary long 
in the auto insurance business and just 
three years in the fire insurance trade, is 
about to begin selling life insurance. 

This will be Allstate’s second try at 
profitably handling life insurance. In 
1934, only three years after its found- 
ing, it took over National Life Insur- 
ance Co., then in state receivership, 
and renamed it Hercules Life Insur- 
ance Co. But Hercules’ insurance in 
force kept falling, as did premium re- 
ceipts. In 1938, Sears sold the com- 
pany. The feeling was, according to 
Robert E. Wood, then Sears’ president, 
that the young company “couldn’t sell 
life insurance from a catalogue.” 
« Stronger Base—Since then, however, 
Allstate has built up a nationwide sales 
force of 3,000 of its own agents, in all 
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Thanks to KLIXON — | Create a 
Better Feeling with My Customers 
— Says Motor Repair Shop Owner 


TAUNTON, MASS.: “I prefer motors with 
Klixon Motor Protectors as they prevent burn- 
outs caused by many varied conditions. As a 
result of using Klixon Motor Protectors and 
recommending Klixon-protected new motors, 
I create a better feeling with my customers and 
increase my good will.” 
That’s how Alfred J. Marrotte, owner of the 
A.J.M. Electric Motor Service pny me J sums 
up his feelings about Klixon Motor Protectors. 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipment as refrigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burn- 
outs. If you would like in- 
creased customer-prefer- 
ence, reduced service calls 
and minimized repairs and 
replacements, it will pay 
you to ask for equipment 
with KLIXON Protectors. 
Manual Reset 


Write for the new free informative booklet, “The Story of the Spencer Disc.” 
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Spencer Thermostat Division 2603 Forest Street, 
Kirxon Attleboro, Mass. 
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AUTOMATION 


within reach at last! 





In molding plastic parts, 
complete automation is 
possible . . . even for 
short or medium runs. 
Baker fully automatic 
presses are instantly ad- 
justable for different jobs. 
Write Dept. BW-357. 


BAKER 
AUTOMATION 


BAKER BROTHERS, INC. 
Toledo 10, Ohio 
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48 states. Many of them sell over 
counters in Sears, Roebuck stores. Says 
Calvin Fentress, Jr., Allstate’s chair- 
man: “We will develop policies which 
will meet the needs of our market and 
which multiple-line agents can handle 
with facility.” The company will offer 
a standard life form and limited pay- 
ment forms. It plans to follow later 
with term insurance forms. 

The new company, Allstate Life In- 
surance Co., wholly owned by Allstate 
Insurance Co., is being chartered in 
Illinois, will start business there around 
August, later expand into other states. 
Besides selling in Sears’ stores, it may 
also market by mail, using the retail 
company’s famous catalogues to drum 
up sales. Most of Allstate’s life insur- 
ance will be sold on a non-medical- 
examination basis. 

The new company will be capitalized 
at $5-million, of which $4-million will 
be set aside as surplus, the remainder 
capital. Allstate Insurance Co., origi- 
nally formed by Sears in 1931 with 
$700,000 capitalization, now has some 
4.2-million policyholders, and had 1956 
premium income of $283-million. 


AT&T Split 


Management opposes a 
suggested 4-for-1 stock split, 
and there may be a fight next 
month. 


Management of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. this week told the 
company’s 1.5-million stockholders just 
why it opposed splitting the 62,902,419 
outstanding shares of common stock. 

The explanation, appearing in a 
proxy statement mailed to stockholders 
over the weekend, gave management's 
view of a suggested 4-for-1 split offered 
in the same proxy statement as a non- 
management proposal. The company’s 
shareowners will vote on the proposal 
at the Apr. 17 annual meeting. 

AT&T directors claimed that a stock 
split right now “is not in the best inter- 
est of stockholders generally.” But, 
they added, “if future conditions 
change so materially that splitting the 
stock is the thing to do, we will not 
hesitate to recommend it.” 
¢ Classic Argument—The directors set 
forth the classic argument against stock 
splits: 

e “It . . . would add nothing to 
the basic value of your shares. It would 
not increase the company’s assets or . . . 
earnings which are available for divi- 
dends.” 

¢ There would be no change in 
the dividend rate per share, since 

“simply changing one share, paying $9 
annually . . . into four shares, paving 
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MARKED IMPROVEMENTS in 


IDENTIFICATION 
AND DECORATION 


A voice from the shelf... that says “ Here’s the paint 

..drug...oil... you're looking for...” would 
certainly help both buyer and seller. Attractively 
lithographed cans do “talk” this way, but one 
trouble has been high production runs of litho- 
graphed cans vs. the short run needs of variables 
swch as color names, batch numbers and date codes. 
Markem suggested imprinting the 
variables on partially litho- 
graphed cans, as they are needed, 
and built the 70AF machine to 
do the job. Today a fair number 
are in use, imprinting little 
1/32 to full gallon sizes, areas 
to 2" x 6", at rates up to 
1500 an hour (an even faster rotary 
machine is underway). Beats torn, smudged or 
missing paper labels all hollow. 


"Elephant trunk" marker... is not the usual way 
Markem describes its machines, but for the 89A, 
the nickname has stuck. This is a typical Markem 
"Special Products” development, for marking 
tradename and size on tubular rubber 
insulation. The inelegant nickname 
originated because the material is a 
six foot length of gray tube 144" to 5" 
in diameter. It is fed into the machine, 
passes under the printing head and 
ejected by a lower drive roll. 
%) Adjustments for different diam- 
eters are easily made, and other 
useful features include mobility 
for use in different locations, variable speed 
motor, excellent imprint quality with Markem's 
jasmine. yellow marking compound. The people who 
worked out this “ Special” perhaps can help you, 
if you have a yet-unanswered problem in identifi- 
cation/decoration marking. 













"Do-it yourself”... is often prompted by economy 
reasons. In marking products, however, the manu- 
facturer who “does it himself” not only saves 
money, but also gets what he wants when he wants 
it. Here’s what we mean: a company making 
plastic cases for eyeglass lens cleaner had the 
product name and directions imprinted on the con- 
tainers by a job printer. The method was neither 
convenient or economical. The local Markem man 
presented a case for the 20A machine, and it gave 
a good account of itself in an 80-prints-per- 
minute run. Having another satisfied 
customer makes us happy, and he’s 
tickled with the quality, conven- 
ience, and prospect of the 20A 
paying for itself in six months. 





Is there a shape, surface or size giving you 
trouble in efficient marking? Try the Markem 
Method —a source of better marking for 46 years. 
Write Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, N.H. 
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No “yarn” this... 


But the true story of 
how a textile mill beat 


“high overhead” cost! 


Loom Room, Sherman Manufacturing Co. 


“Overhead” costs are real factors in operating textile mills. Artificially 
high humidification, necessary for efficient weaving, quickly rots out 
ordinary wood roof decks. In fact—even steel decks rapidly corrode! 

Sure solution to eliminating high “overhead” roofing costs was found 
by the Sherman Manufacturing Company. This Texas textile mill keeps 
its 520 looms running under 70,000 square feet of Wolmanized® treated 
roof decking. Wolmanized lumber decking in mill after mill has held 
up year-in and year-out under high humidities and constant condensa- 
tion, which cause ordinary wood and metals to fail in a few years. 

The moral of this “yarn’’? If you use wood where these conditions 
exist: process moisture, condensation, high humidity and masonry con- 
tact—specify Wolmanized pressure-treated lumber. Then for just pennies 
a board-foot more, your investment will be protected against mold, 
decay and termite damage. 


Wolmanized 





$2.25 annually . . . would not increase 
the real worth of your investment.” 

« Aim of Split—Retired New York 
General Sessions Judge Jonah J. Gold- 
stein, who sponsored the stock split 
proposal after failing last year to bring 
it to a vote at the annual meeting, is 
president of New York’s Grand Street 
Boys’ Foundation, which owns 1,000 
AT&T shares. Aim of the split, ac- 
cording to the proposal, is to broaden 
the base of ownership through lowering 
the price level. 

Telephone’s directors countered by 
saying the company already has 24 
times as many stockholders as any other 
corporation. Moreover, they said, their 
studies show that “unless there is a 
substantial dividend increase, a stock 
split causes a speculative flurry in the 
stock market and there is a temporary 
rise in the price of the stock.” Follow- 
ing that, they added, the stock usually 
“goes down below where it was before 
the split. . . .” This could “encourage 
speculation and be damaging to its in- 
vestment character.” 
¢ Hold Dividend—AT&T has long 
maintained its tradition of.a $9 annual 
dividend and has yet to signify any in- 
tention of raising it in the near fu- 
ture. Stockholders, however, got what 
amounted to a higher than $9 annual 
yield; since 1946, the holder of each 
share received $22 worth of rights to 
subscribe to new issues. 








Pressure-Treated Lumber 


The HOW and WHY of Wolmanized lumber and many 
suggestions for residential, commercial and institutional 
uses are covered in this handbook, Write for a copy. 


Wolman Preservative Dept., Koppers Company, Inc. 
1450 Koppers Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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RCA’s new president, John L. Burns, 
is in line for a 10-year option to buy 
56,000 common shares of RCA at 
$33.75, the closing price on Mar. 1 (it 
closed Tuesday at $33.63). Stockholder 
approval is necessary for this plan. Burns 
gets a salary of $150,000 his first year, 
with annual increments of $12,500 to 
a top of $200,000. 

* 


The Canadian dollar is up to $1.0472 
in U.S. money—the highest since the 
spread was 54¢ in November, 1933. 
The premium is attributed to European 
currencies, especially from Britain and 
Switzerland, that are going into Cana- 
dian investments (page 68) and must be 
converted into Canadian money. 
° 

Outside interests may be maneuvering 
to get control of U.S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery Corp., says Pres. Hyman Mar- 
cus in comment on recent activity of 
the stock on Wall Street. For the 
past two months, it has been one of the 
most active issues on the list. Marcus, 
who owns 224,938 of the 2,215,056 
common shares, denied rumors that he 
was leaving the company or that. he 
had been approached by “anyone de- 
manding representation” on the board. 
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INDUSTRIAL GASES 
solve many problems 


Progress in industrial chemistry has improved so many 
products and processes in recent years...and com- 
pressed industrial gases have been the medium of this 
magic so frequently ...that NCG gas cylinders are now 
a familiar sight in almost every manufacturing plant. NCG 
has been in the forefront of this progress in both technical 
leadership and the important matter of dependable sup- 
ply. Whatever your needs may be for oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, argon, helium, acetylene or carbon dioxide, you 
too will find it pays to rely on NCG. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. Write or wire today. 








INDUSTRIAL GASES 
METAL CUTTING & WELDING EQUIPMENT 
MEDICAL GASES 
HOSPITAL PIPING & GAS THERAPY APPARATUS 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, lilinois 





Americas lowest | 


Three money-making advantages of boldly modern Ford Tilt Cabs 










































































LONGER TRAILERS. The compactness of Ford’s new Tilt MORE LOAD. Ford Tilt Cab with set-back front axle 
Cab lets you haul trailers up to 3 feet longer than most’ carries bigger percentage of chassis and body weight on 
conventional tractors within a 45-foot overall length. front axle. Payload capacity is increased up to 2,000 Ibs. 





-priced Tilt Cab line! 


FORD 


One look at Ford’s new Tilt Cab trucks tells you they’re 
really new. And the boldly modern styling you see just hints 
at how truly deep-down modern they are. It’s the kind of 
modern design that puts you miles and money ahead! And 
here are a few reasons why: 


Low initial cost—thanks to the economies of modern, high-volume 
production, new Ford Tilt Cab trucks for 1957 carry lower 
price tags than any other Tilt Cab line*. 


Longer trailers permitted—a 36-foot trailer may be coupled to a 
Ford Tilt Cab tractor without exceeding the maximum 45-foot 
overall length limit of many states. You get up to three feet 
more load space than is possible with most conventional tractors. 


Greater payloads—new Ford Tilt Cab trucks are designed to 
handle more payload than conventional trucks. Because front 
axles are set back, they carr reater percent f chassis and 

YOU CAN TILT a new Ford Tilt Cab “Ann wehaht. th in @alaies chiles Guama atin aah 
almost as easily and quickly as you payload weight. ith this weight shifted forward off the rear 


can raise the hood on a car. Ford axle, total payload capacity is increased as much as 2,000 Ibs. 


offers six Tilt Cab Series, with mod- o- mn : ; , 
els ranging up to 60,000 lb. GCW. Increased manevverability—wheelbases as short as 99 inches 


mean easier handling, better maneuvering in tight spots. 


Better service accessibility—to completely expose the engine for 
major service operations, Ford Tilt Cabs are counterbalanced 
to tilt easily and quickly. You can tilt ’em just about as fast as 
you can raise the hood on your car. 


Outstanding economy— you get the economical, dependable power 
of Ford’s proven Short Stroke V-8’s . . . developing up to 212 hp 
in the biggest of six new Ford ‘“Tilts’’ for ’57. 


You get more ... much more of deep-down modern design 
that cuts your costs, than can possibly be related in this space. 


Get in touch with your Ford Dealer and ask him for more 
facts on Ford’s new Tilt Cab trucks for 1957. 


*Based on a comparison of factory-suggested list prices. 


For "57 and the years ahead- 


BETTER MANEUVERABILITY. Ford Tilt 


Cabs can turn in a 10-foot to 12-foot é 
smaller circle than comparable conven- 


tionals. Result: easier handling, less time 
lost in parking. Huge glass area gives out- 


standing visibility, too. LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER, TOO! 











The most important “‘extra” in the show 


Behind the scenes when tragedy yields to pro- 
fessional skill, Group Major Medical Expense in- 
surance stands ready to fill a vital supporting role. 

A helping hand when medical expenses reach 
crushing proportions, Travelers Major Medical 
Expense coverage is becoming an integral part of 
the benefit program of many large and small firms. 


Travelers Group Major Medical Expense plans, 
in effect from coast to coast, insure more than 
1,750,000 employees and dependents. Benefits are 
paid from 251 conveniently located claim offices. 

If Group Major Medical Expense insurance is 
in your plans for 57, why not talk to Travelers? 
Call your Travelers agent or broker today. 


) THE TRAVELERS 


9, wees 
Ove, THE TReve 


)MPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including 


Life + Accident « Group + Fire + Marine « Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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Egypt’s Pres. Nasser took Washington by surprise this week with his 
sudden moves in Gaza. 


At midweek the State Dept. didn’t know what to expect next. State 
couldn’t tell whether Nasser was (1) merely establishing his legal right to 
civil administration of Gaza, which both the United Nations and the U.S 
recognize; or (2) getting set for complete Egyptian control of the area. This 
would make it impossible for the U. N. Emergency Force to function there. 


If Nasser plans to take over, there’s real question whether Israel would 
stand still. Premier Ben Gurion has indicated that his government is 
prepared to act if Nasser goes too far. 


Pres. Eisenhower played it cool at his Wednesday press conference. 
He was betting that Nasser would not push the Israelis to the point of 
military retaliation. But there can be no doubt that Eisenhower’s new 
Middle East policy is facing a number of severe tests. 


Even if Nasser goes slowly on Gaza now, he can be expected to push 
for full satisfaction. What’s more, he’s almost sure to insist on his right 
to blockade Israel both in Suez and in the Gulf of Aqaba, and on his right 
to collect full tolls from all ships using the canal. 


The test, then, will be between (1) Nasser’s determination to reassert 
his leadership of the Arab world by tough tactics; and (2) Washington’s plans 
for stabilizing the Middle East by isolating Nasser’s Egypt (and Syria) from 
the other Arab countries (BW—Mar.9’57,p23). 


When it comes to the payment of tolls, Washington probably will back 
the British-French position that tolls should be paid, on an interim basis, 
into some neutral account. Then roughly 50% would go to Egypt, pending 
a final settlement. 


If the Western powers should give way on this issue, say the British 
and French, Nasser would achieve complete sovereignty over the canal and 
the West would lose its last hand in the Suez game. 


Prime Minister Macmillan is expected to stress the toll issue when he 
meets with Eisenhower at Bermuda next week. Apparently Macmillan wants 
a promise from the U.S. that we’ll continue the oil lift indefinitely rather 
than give way on this issue. And, despite some opposition in the State Dept., 
Secy. of State Dulles reportedly is inclined to go along. 


Western Europe’s free trade scheme, the six-nation Common Market, 
is about ready for signing. Once France got agreement on the admission of 
the French, Belgian, and Dutch colonies into the Common Market, the 
last piece of the pattern fell into place. 


Next hurdle is to get the French Assembly to ratify the treaty. If it 
does, the other five parliaments are sure to follow suit, despite considerable 
opposition from business and labor circles. 


The fact is that the Common Market is being steam-rollered through by 
political leaders, especially West Germany’s Adenauer, France’s Mollet, 
and Belgium’s Spaak. Without this kind of political operation, it’s hard to 
see how Europe would ever integrate. 


The British are pushing plans for an industrial free trade area 
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to be linked with the Common Market. But London seems miffed at 
the French for including their colonies in the Common Market scheme 
This threatens important markets on the Continent for products from 
Commonwealth countries and British territories in Africa. In the end 
the British may insist on some special concessions for Commonwealth 
products. 


Wheat, dried fruits, and cocoa are sure to be affected. Australia and 
Canada are interested in the first two and the new nation of Ghana in the 
third. A preferential market for French colonial cocoa would be a really 
heavy blow to Ghana. 


Powerful political and business groups in India are becoming restive 
in the Commonwealth. More and more Indians talk about pulling out. 


Leaders of the Congress Party, apart from Prime Minister Nehru, 
have begun to feel that India’s ties to Britain have become a “useless 
encumbrance.” They argue that the Commonwealth no longer maintains 
any unity in the United Nations. Nor is there unity in the Common- 
wealth premiers’ conferences, for that matter. But Nehru seems deter- 
mined to stick with the British tie, partly because he expects to see 
the Labor Party back in office before long. 


Indian businessmen increasingly doubt the value of having the rupee 
tied to sterling. If the U.S. trade and aid is stepped up, say some Indian 
businessmen, India’s economy should increasingly be geared into the 
dollar area. These men are pushing New Delhi to improve the invest- 
ment climate for U.S. capital. Right now, at least a dozen U.S. companies 


are negotiating in India on investment plans. 
@—— 


Strikes again threaten British industry as business tries to halt the 
leapfrog progress of wages. 


Some businessmen hoped that this winter’s recession, which has 
caused some unemployment, would make the unions drop, or scale down, 
their annual claims. But this hasn’t happened to any extent, mainly 
because the recession is uneven. Some industries lag, others boom. 


Trouble spot is joint action by the confederation of shipbuilding and 
engineering unions, which links 200,000 workers in Britain’s booming ship- 
yards with 2.5-million workers in a wide range of industries that feel 
they are fighting for their lives in the world market. 


These union tieups produce what the British now call a “wage-wage 
spiral.” As prosperous industries get demands they can easily grant, the 
contract terms are forced on much weaker ones. This year, though, 
some powerful business organizations are refusing to give way. So you 
may see some costly strikes in British industry. 


Argentina may soon peg its official peso rate at a lower level—around 
25, instead of 18, per dollar. This would help boost export income by 
spurring sales in worldwide markets. It also would put the official rate 
closer to the free market rate—now about 37 per dollar. 


Though realistic, devaluation would be open admission of the country’s 
continuing economic woes. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 16, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














General Electric Hushes 


4000-Horsepower Giants 


The loud whine of high-speed, high-horsepower electric 


motors makes normal conversation impossible in some of 


our nation’s power generating stations. Not only is conver- 
sation difficult but this unpleasant noise may actually im- 
pair employee efficiency. Aware of this important problem, 
General Electric engineers have developed completely new 
boiler feed pump motors . . . motors which develop thou- 
sands of horsepower ... like the one pictured above in 
which this loud whine is hushed to a reassuring hum. 


THE NEW DESIGN features an acoustically baffled air 
intake-exhaust chamber, a special rotor construction, and 
a unique air flow pattern to reduce the noise. These ad- 
vances enable employees working next to these huge 
motors to carry on a normal conversation... to work 
without distracting noise. 


DEVELOPMENTS such as this demonstrate the continuing 
progress which General Electric is making in motors and 
control... progress which provides superior performance 
when you specify General Electric for any motor or control 
application, large or small. 


For more information on the new G-E Boiler Feed Pump 
Motor... or any G-E motor or control, contact your nearest 
General Electric Apparatus Sales Office or write Section 
882-3, General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





SHOULD 
A 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


BE INTERESTED 


IN FASTENERS? 


Maybe you haven’t given much thought to fasteners. Still, it’s important to remember that 


the wrong type, or an inferior grade can slow-down production—cause excessive product 
rejects—play hob with costs. Even if faulty fasteners don’t show up on the line, later failure ; 
can cause complaints and could even lose customers. 

Names of companies regularly specifying Parker-Kalon fasteners read like a Blue Book of 
American Industry. Over the years, these manufacturers have learned that P-K quality means 
trouble-free performance on assembly lines—complete dependability, whatever the product. 
We'll be glad to send your company full technical information. 


PARKER-KALON 


fasteners 


Sold everywhere through leading Industrial Supply Distributors. 
PARKER-KALON DIVISION, General American Trans- 
portation Corporation, Clifton, New Jersey. 





In Washington 


Antitrust Subcommittee Issues 
Report on Antimerger Action 


Copies of a new 74-page report, “Corporate Mergers 
and Acquisitions,” are now available from the Senate 
Antitrust & Monopoly Subcommittee, Washington 25, 
D.C. The report summarizes government action in the 
29 antimerger cases brought in the last six years and 
reviews subcommittee hearings in 1955 and 1956 on 
mergers. Included is such testimony as that presented 
by executives of Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube in support of the proposed merger of their two 
companies. 

The report also discusses recent proposals for strength- 
ening the antimerger law. It supports the recom- 
mendation that big companies be required to give the 
government advance notice before merging. The sub- 
committee staff also suggests the passage of legislation 
requiring advance approval by government antitrusters 
of the “more important” mergers. Under this plan, the 
companies involved would have to prove the merger 
would not impair competition. This proposal goes far 


beyond bills now pending in Congress. 


Barter of Agricultural Stocks 


For Strategic Goods Flourishes 


Dollar volume of agricultural surpluses that the U.S. 
barters with friendly nations in exchange for strategic 
metals and minerals is doubling every year, the Agricul- 
ture Dept. reports. 

Since 1950, dollar value of crop exchange has boomed 
from less than $8-million to more than $300-million in 
fiscal 1956. Dollar volume registered for the first seven 
months of fiscal 1957 already is twice that for 1956. 

In return for agricultural stocks, so far this year the 
U.S. has acquired $167-million worth of. strategic ma- 
terials such as lead, zinc, titanium, and bauxite for its 
defense stockpiles, against $105-million last year. 


ODM Crushes Tariff Hopes 
Of Cord and Twine Makers 


U.S. industry won’t get new tariff protection on the 
grounds of “defense essentiality” unless it can present 
“clear” proof that competing imports threaten to impair 
national security. That’s the essence of a ruling handed 
down by Defense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming last week 
in rejecting the domestic cordage and twine producers’ 
bid for additional protection. 

The cord and twine makers were the first of a dozen 
U.S. industries to apply for tariff relief under a new 
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procedure that calls for ODM to conduct hearings and 
present findings as a basis for White House decisions. 

Flemming found that imports of rope are only a small 
percentage of total domestic consumption and therefore 
not a threat to security despite the essentiality of rope. 
Farm twines, Flemming said, are on the Congressional 
free list and are imported from sources that would not 
be cut off in case of war. The ODM boss ruled that 
this also applies to industrial twines and also noted 
that producers did not clearly show their product to be 
essential to defense. 

The ODM ruling apparently indicates that the new 
procedure will not be regarded, by present Administration 
officials at least, as an avenue for tariff relief for indus- 
tries that previously had been unable to convince Con- 
gress, the Tariff Commission, or the White House of 
their need for new duties or quotas. 

However, other producers applying for ODM rulings— 
such as the jeweled watch industry and the independent 
oil producers—may be able to marshal more political 
strength behind their drives for protection. 


Rules Committee Approves Resolution 


To Keep Monetary Study Inside Congress 


The Administration’s proposal for a Monetary Com- 
mission to study the nation’s financial institutions re- 
ceived a setback this week. The House Rules Committee 
cleared for floor action a resolution that would turn the 
study over to a subcommittee of the House Banking 
Committee. If it passed, the job would be presided 
over by Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.). 

However, there’s sure to be a hot fight on the House 
floor, where the Administration will look for a chance to 
substitute its plan—a mixed commission of private citi- 
zens and congressmen. 


U.S. Mexico Work Out 
Air Transport Agreement 


The 10-year-old dispute between Mexico and the U.S. 
over air routes was finally settled last week when the 
two countries signed a bilateral commercial air agree- 
ment. After years of wrangling, a face-to-face meeting 
last spring between Pres. Eisenhower and Mexican Pres. 
Rudolfo Ruiz Cortines paved the way for the pact. 

Competitive pressure also played a part. Air France 
has been doing handsomely flying the only non-stop New 
York-Mexico City tourist route. Both American and 
Mexican airlines want to horn in on this lucrative tour- 
ist business. A Mexican carrier, headed by ex-Pres. 
Miguel Aleman, is now negotiating to buy Bristol Britan- 
nia turboprops for a route north. 

Seven routes have been approved under the agreement, 
but a big hassle is likely to develop over two of them. 
The pact provides that only one line from each country 
may serve any one route. And in two cases, more than 
one carrier had received CAB or Mexican approval to 
fly the routes. Service on uncontested routes begins 
June 5. 
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Severe storm as it appears to pilot on viewscope of Bendix 
Weather Radar. White areas with black centers indicate great 
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BRILLIANCE 


turbulence. By jogging slightly right, as per dotted line, pilot can 
fiy safe, smooth path between storms, thus saving time and fuel. 


CAUTION! BUMPS AHEAD! JOG RIGHT NEXT STORM CLOUD! 


In effect, that’s what Bendix* Weather 
Radar does for airline and executive 
plane pilots—warns them of turbu- 
lence ahead and shows them where 
they can fly to avoid it. Without 
radar, especially at night, pilots lack 
vital information; they may know a 
storm area is ahead, but they do not 

exact location, size or in- 
tensity. So, they frequently detour 
clear around or turn back if they 
are in doubt, when there may be no 
need to do so. Bendix Weather Radar 
removes all doubt. It shows smooth 
paths between storms, if they exist. It 
gives pilots a clear, detailed picture 
f conditions up to 150 miles ahead, 


"REG. U.S. PAT, OFF 


know its 


A thousand products 





so they can confidently decide what 
to do for the greater comfort and 
safety of passengers. 

It also acts as a navigational aid in 
fog and overcast, picturing rivers, 
mountains, coastline and other land- 
marks. 

Already thirteen airlines here and 
abroad have installed or ordered this 
equipment. About 140 company- 
owned executive planes also are using 
it or have it on order. Many military 
planes, of course, have been using 
Bendix Weather Radar for years. For 
specific information regarding execu- 
tive plane use, write Bendix Radio 
Division, Baltimore, Md. 
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One of Capital Airlines’ Viscounts—first turbo- 
prop jet airliners to serve America—equipped 
with Bendix Weather Radar. 


a million ideas 








LABOR 


Why Pick on the Teamsters? 


@ The Senate committee investigating racketeering 


in the nation’s largest union has good reasons for training 


its guns on the Teamsters. 


@ First, in the industry in which the union operates, 


muscles often count for more than skills or references. 


@ Second, the union’s traditions go back to prohibi- 


tion and hijacking days, when brass knuckles were part 


of the uniform. 


@ Third, Teamsters officials are open-minded to out- 


side business opportunities. 


The Senate Select Committee this 
week reached the top officials of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
as it pursued its investigation into labor 
racketeering. 

Hearings in the big Senate caucus 
room—due to continue at least until 
next February—finally got around to 
the principal figures in a probe of Team- 
sters operations involving politics and 
vice in thé Pacific Northwest. The com- 
mittee, headed by Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.), called IBT’s West 
Coast leader, Frank Brewster, for ques- 
tioning. At the same time, it laid the 
groundwork for an appearance by Lave 
Beck, the Teamsters president who 
returned suddenly from Europe this 
week. 

With the opening phase of the in- 
vestigation coming to a close, the heavy 
emphasis on corruption in the Team- 
sters raised two big questions: 

e Is there more racketeering in 
IBT than in other major unions? 

e If so, then why is corruption 
more widespread in the Teamsters? 

Although IBT has come to be identi- 
fied in the public mind with racketeer- 
ing and corruption, there is no evidence 
yet that it actually affects any major 
part of the sprawling union with its 
1.4-million members. 


|. Why the Teamsters? 


Opinions within labor differ on just 
how much racketeering there is in the 
nation’s biggest, most powerful union. 
Many leaders of the CIO bioc of in- 
dustrial unions in AFL-CIO believe 
corruption runs deep in the truckers’ 
union. Others in the federation believe 
it is centered at top levels only, actually 
affects very few of IBT’s more than 900 
locals. 


The president of one of AFL-CIO’s 
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smaller unions, and one with a reputa- 
tion for sound and responsible adminis- 
tration, this week criticized off-the- 
record a comment that the Teamsters 
seems “shot through with corruption.” 

“With a membership of 1.4-million 
and about 7,000 paid staff members, 
perhaps numerically the ‘Teamsters 
might have more racketeers, I don’t 
know. But is this true on a percentage 
basis when compared with some other 
unions?” The union head asked. 

This is a position that Teamsters 
spokesmen also take. One in the Mid- 
west said this week that the size of 
the union and the IBT expansion drive 
—to extend jurisdiction to almost every 
phase of the movement of commerce, 
without caring much about how— 
means the union is “bound to have a 
few rotten apples in it.” But, he said, 
there probably aren’t “any more crooks 
in the Teamsters than there would be 
in any other union, grown so big.” 
¢ Challenge—The United Auto Work- 
ers, second to IBT in size, with per- 
haps 200,000 fewer members, chal- 
lenges this. Under Walter Reuther, 
UAW has been vigilant against infiltra- 
tion by racketeers. It hasn’t been 100% 
successful in keeping out in-plant gam- 
bling operators, but auto union leaders 
weed them out when and where they 
are found, in contrast to the Team- 
sters’ hands-off policy. 

It’s true that corruption and hood- 
lumism do exist in other parts of the 
labor movement. Investigation and 
prosecutions have pinpointed crimin- 
ality in parts of the building trades 
in St. Louis and elsewhere. Racketeer- 
ing has been exposed in the discredited 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. on 
the New York docks. It has been a 
problem in the generally respectable 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union in the New York apparel 


industry. And three small unions are 
currently facing suspension from AFL- 
CIO for corrupt practices; others may 
later. 

However, hearings in Washington 
over the past few weeks and investiga- 
tions across the country seem to indi- 
cate that the Teamsters has more than 
its share of racketeers. But why? The 
answer can be important to those favor- 
ing federal legislation to stop the 
“perversion of trade unionism by hood- 
lums.” The answer involves what—if 
any—special circumstances in the ‘Team- 
sters make racketeering easier in its 
ranks. 
¢ Factors—In part, of course, the 
“why” of corruption in IBT is its size. 
The bigger the union, the more “rot- 
ten apples” to contaminate the good. 
But, generally, the widespread corrup- 
tion in the Teamsters can be attributed 
to: 

¢ The nature of the industry in 
which the union operates—and over 
which it exercises its considerable 
power. 

e The character and the back- 
ground of the union itself. 

e And, significantly, the philoso- 
phy of “business unionism” held by 
Teamsters officers. 


ll. The Industry 


The trucking industry is highly com- 
petitive, and is made up largely of 
small employers who cadge business 
where they can find it—and fight to hold 
on to it. Many are owner-operators of 
trucks and still wear the Teamsters 
button. 

It is also a rough and tough industry, 
which traditionally employs men who 
are rough and tough. Men who can’t 
get jobs in other industries because 
of police records frequently find work 
in trucking, where muscles can count 
for more than skills and references. 
They tend to be direct action men 
who don’t stop at violence, and may 
have a contempt for law and order. 

And it is an industry that operates 
closely with pinball, slot machine, 
jukebox, and other industries that oper- 
ate, in some areas, on the fringe of 
legality. These frequently bring into 
the Teamsters persons of dubious 
character. They also lead to all sorts 
of alliances and sub rosa pacts as 
testimony in the current hearings has 
brought out, the Teamsters is useful 
as the underworld’s muscular enforce- 
ment arm in the profitable but ques- 
tionable fringe areas. Testimony early 
in the Senate hearings (BW—Mar.2’57, 
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WHEN you install Vikings, there’s no wasted time 

with slow, uncertain priming . . . you start de- 
livering in seconds. Delivery is then smooth and con- 
stant. There’s no spasmodic operation to cause dam- 
age to valves and meters. And to finish, you can strip 
a tank fast and completely with positive Viking Rotary 
Pumps. They are built to pump all liquids, thick to 


To start, send today for pump Bulletin series 57S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


In Canada, it’s "ROTO-KING” pumps 
See our catalog in Sweets 











WOOD PANELING—A HANDSOME OFFICE NEED NOT BE EXPENSIVE 


If your office isn’t as handsome as this one— 
and not many are—it easily could be. For 
beautiful Weldwood Paneling is as practical 
a material for remodeling as it is for new 
construction. Actually costs less than other 
types of wall covering. Weldwood Paneling 
ends the need for redecorating—forever, 


Weldwood” panctine 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. BW 3-16, 55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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There are dozens and dozens of distinctive 
woods and types of paneling to choose from. 
(Above is walnut plank-effect paneling.) And 
we've saved the best news for last: prices of 
Weldwood Paneling start from about $24 
for a full 12-by-8-foot wall. Interested? 
Write for more information. 
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’... racketeering is usually 
to be found in the small- 
employer area .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 155 


pl41) alleged that IBT officials in 
Portland, Ore., allied with those in 
control of pinboard and shuffleboard 
machines to force taverns to put in 
machines on a lease basis or face difh- 
culties over Teamsters deliveries. 

¢ Corruption Areas—The handiness of 
the Teamsters in this way means of- 
fered alliances. Few union officials 
outside IBT ever face as much tempta- 
tion, 

As far as most employers are con- 
cerned, the corruption that involves 
usual labor-management relations is the 
most important. This is found most 
where small employers deal with Team- 
sters locals covering scattered groups of 
workers. In the main, the union is 
comparatively clean where it bargains 
for large concentrations of members. 
There are two reasons: 

e A plant management or the 
operator of a large fleet of trucks isn’t 
going to be pushed around easily; both 
have the means to protect themselves 
and their employees and equipment 
against the rough tactics frequently 
used by the Teamsters. 

e Where a substantial number of 
local union members are concentrated, 
even a quiescent rank-and-file serves as 
a check against corrupt leadership. 

Consequently, racketeering is usually 
to be found in the small-employer 
areas. This isn’t true only of the 
Teamsters. CIO’s biggest racketeering 
problems in its two-decade history were 
in retail trade. The AFL-CIO Retail 
Clerks’ International Assn. is still 
having localized troubles. 
¢ Vulnerable—The small truck firmis 
(most with five or fewer vehicles) are 
vulnerable. They can’t afford to have 
a single truck smashed or a single 
driver laid up. They can’t risk a union- 
enforced shutdown of any kind. The 
owner-operators know from their own 
union experience what can happen. 
Their problem is to keep it from hap- 
pening to them. 

Most bargain only with a Teamsters 
business agent. He’s pretty much his 
own boss. Unlike most unions, there’s 
no bargaining committee to sit in on 
negotiations. When there is a con- 
tract to be worked out, or a grievance to 
be settled, it’s usually a two-man deal, 
between the employer and the business 
agent—men on a first-name and quick- 
drink basis. This means that the busi- 
ness agent may face the temptation to 
make a private deal. It may—or may not 
—be a good one for the employees he 
represents. And it may—or may not— 
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have a little extra on the side tor him. 

The side deals, voluntary or coercive, 
aren’t limited to contract and grievance 
handling. They. can help or block other 
unions’ organizing drives. Moreover 
IBT has the power to make or break a 
strike in many industries. Although ob- 
servance of picket lines is a hard-and- 
fast rule for most unions, the Team- 
sters has always taken a thick-skinned 
attitude that another union’s walkout 
and picket lines must not interfere with 
truckers’ jobs. The union decides “on 
the basis of the facts’ whether a picket 
line should be heeded or ignored. Side 
deals with officials who make the de- 
cisions can influence union instructions 
to drivers. 

This does not mean that every Team- 
sters contract, picket line decision, or 
other union activity is suspect. The 
great majority are honest. But the op- 
portunity for corruption exists to an 
unusual extent. 


ill. The Union 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters gives much more authority 
to its national, regional, and _ local 
officials than does almost any other 
union—and makes them less account- 
able to the membership for the way 
they exercise that authority. 

It is also a sprawling, loosely run 
union. It is so diversified in the tvpe of 
operations it covers that control is 
largely vested in men who have pushed 
their way to power in local or regional 
baronies. 
¢ Early Days—Until the 1930s, the 
Teamsters was largely a loose organiza- 
tion of local truckers’ unions. The late 
Dan Tobin, IBT president for vears, was 
never a strong leader. He paid far less 
attention to union affairs than almost 
any of his fellow leaders in AFL. 

The strength of the Teamsters then 
was mostly in city central bodies, gen- 
erally tightly controlled by one or two 
local leaders. These went their own 
way on almost all matters. In the pro- 
hibition 1920s, many had ties with 
rackets and the men who ran them. 

Farrell Dobbs, secretary of the Social- 
ist Workers (Trotskyite} Party, is gen- 
erally credited with getting Teamsters 
expansion under way in the 1930s. 
Aided by others from SWP, Dobbs 
organized Minneapolis truck drivers and 
won a major strike there in 1934. 
Afterward he spread organizing work 
out from Minneapolis to sign up over- 
the-road drivers throughout the Mid- 
west. With the long-haul men joining 
the union, the Teamsters began taking 
on bulk and weight; activities began to 
be consolidated. 
¢ Growing Up—Meanwhile, organizer 
Dave Beck led the Teamsters to rapid 
growth on the West Coast—helped 
by employer fears of Harry Bridges 
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For PURITY 


we wash Patapar’ 





In the manufacture of high wet-strength, grease-resisting 
Patapar Vegetable Parchment, washing is a routine procedure. 
The washing is done with continuous sprays of sparkling, 
freshly filtered water to assure the cleanest sheet scientifically 
possible. 

Made from 100% pure cellulose, Patapar is completely 
NON-TOXIC, odorless and tasteless. 


Many different types to fill special needs 


Produced in more than a hundred different types, Patapar 
offers qualities that meet an amazing range of specifications 
and needs. 

Examples: Jn food fields, colorfully printed Patapar is out- 
standing as an eye compelling, packaging material. Butter, 
cheese, sausage, ham, bacon, lard, poultry, margarine are a 
few of the products that entrust flavor and quality to its 
protecting folds. 

In the rubber and plastics industries, special types of Pata- 
par provide an effective release material that peels off easily 
from pressure sensitive and tacky surfaces. 

Whether your business is foods or industrial products, it 
may be that the unique qualities of Patapar will result in an 
improvement and economy for you. Tell us the application you 
have in mind and we will send information and samples of 
the type Patapar we recommend. 


Write on your 
business letterhead. 
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Here's a ROOF DECK 


300,000 sq. ft. Zonolite concrete 
roof deck in Pennsylvonia cuts 
insurance premiums in half, 


ZONOLITE 


VERMICULITE CONCRETE 
ROOF DECKS 


© 100% Fireproof ¢ Speed Construction 
© Cut Deadweight e Insulate 
@ Low in Cost @ Outlast the Building 
® Monolithic—No Heat Leaks 


New Zonolite vermiculite concrete 
roof deck pours quickly over galva- 
nized corrugated metal or other low- 
cost forms, thus saving construction 
costs... weighs as little as 1/6 as much 
as ordinary concrete, thus cutting dead- 
weight and structural cost...exceeds in 
insulation and fire safety, thus cutting 
insurance costs by as much as half. 
yet FREE data book so you can dis- 
cuss Zonolite with your architect or 
engineer. 


Building? Remodeling? 
Get FREE Booklet! 


ZONOLITE COMPANY 
DEPT. BW-37 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Send me booklet CA-19, “Systems of 
Lightweight Roof Construction,” includ- 
ing roof deck data, ratings, etc. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
City 


State . eospeee 
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leftwing longshoremen’s union. Beck’s 
strong Western Conference, the base 
from which he moved into Teamsters 
leadership, took hard shape, encom- 
passing Teamsters organizations in 11 
states. Other regional leaders began 
to build up similar personal strong- 
holds. 

Tobin, in later years, said there was 
only one taboo in enlisting ‘Teamsters 
leaders in those expansionist days: No 
saloon keeper was accepted as an ofh- 
cial of a local or as a representative 
of the international. This easy-going 
policy made it possible for racketeers 
and hoodlums to get into the truckers’ 
union and to take over positions of 
power. 

It’s obvious why they were interested 
in doing so: The nature and mush- 
rooming growth of the industry and 
the importance of the union opened 
new vistas of plenty of money to be 
made. Under Tobin, little or nothing 
was done to curb the infiltration of 
the easy-money crowd or to attempt 
to put an end to lawless activities 
that erupted from place to place. 

Beck succeeded Tobin in 1952, and 
cracked down on some racket-dominated 
locals. He earned an early reputation 
as a reformer. However, the unsavory 
elements weren’t all removed from 
positions of Teamsters influence. And 
despite the increased centralized con- 
trol of IBT in recent years—and Beck’s 
clean-unionism remarks from time to 
time—their activities still haven’t been 
— 

Many active in the Teamsters today 
came up through the ranks in the 
prohibition and hijacking days, when 
the truckers’ policy was that the end 
justified the means. Brass knuckles 
and baseball bats were their standbys 
then; many haven’t refined their tactics 
much since that time. Along with the 
habits of the past, many have cronies 
still on the shady side of the law. 
¢ Small Voice—Why are they allowed 
to stay in the Teamsters, particularly 
in view of Beck’s cleanup efforts in the 
early 1950s? The answer isn’t hard. If 
they are effective in the Teamsters 
brand of unionism, they are tolerated. 
More than that, they will be protected 
even if it means a showdown with 
AFL-CIO and its codes of ethics. 

In many Teamsters locals, officers 
are handpicked by the business agent 
or a leadership clique; rank-and-filers 
have little voice or interest in what goes 
on. The fault is in part their own. 
Some time ago a local officer of IBT 
asked the labor editor of a major Mid- 
west newspaper to run a notice of a 
mecting. He said that orders were also 
out to “round up all the guys in the 
saloons and take them to the meeting 
so that we can get a quorum out to 
re-elect officers.” 

Under such circumstances, it’s not 


unexpected when a labor writer in 
another city comments that “the 
Teamsters have a low quota of what 
you might call educated, progressive 
leaders. . . . They are more men of 
muscles and the bare fist.” 


IV. The Philosophy 


There is much to support a theory 
that intellectuals with a crusading in- 
terest in expanding unionism skipped 
the Teamsters for the mass production 
unions in the 1930s. They chose the 
United Auto Workers, the United 
Steelworkers, and the rest of the social- 
minded CIO. 

The men who took the lead in IBT, 
after Dobbs went his way in the radical 
movement outside the Teamsters, were 
men interested in business unionism. 

Beck, Frank Brewster, James A. 
“Jimmy” Hoffa, and other key figures 
in IBT take the position that there’s 
nothing wrong with a union leader— 
or unicn man—making money on the 
side. 
¢ Common Attitude—This isn’t a view- 
point held only by Teamsters leaders. 
Other craft unions have traditionally 
clung to a similar philosophy that has 
little room for advancing social theories 
and ideologies, and that stresses that a 
union leader should be expected only to 
“service” his members’ efforts to ad- 
vance wages and protect jobs. This 
attitude—which is in conflict with that 
of a large part of AFL-CIO today—is 
staunchly defended by Beck, Hoffa, and 
fellow officials of the IBT. 

Having this viewpoint, Teamsters 
officers believe that high _ salaries, 
Cadillacs, and other aids to comfortable 
and expensive living are their due—as 
long as they continue to fulfill their 
responsibility of producing _ better 
wages and work conditions for their 
members. 

They consider themselves as much 
the same as business executives, and no 
more barred from outside business ac- 
tivities than the head of a company. 

A large part of the Teamsters prob- 
lem of internal corruption seems to be a 
byproduct of this philosophy. 

While the men at the top may be 
able to get extra bucks and a good living 
honestly, through outside opportunities, 
the possibility of honest extra money 
tapers off down the line. Instead, there 
is the chance to pick up shakedown 
dollars or dollars accepted in a side deal. 
The dishonesty is shrugged off. One 
Teamsters official said that “some” offi- 
cials contend that as long as Beck and 
the others get theirs, there is no reason 
why lesser officials can’t benefit from 
their opportunities, too. But they all 
insist that, no matter how much of 
this goes on, the members get full 
union protection and collective bargain- 
ing benefits. END 
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UAW Test Case 


Auto Workers must stand 
trial on charges that it used 
union dues to support favored 
political candidates. 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week 
refused to pass on the Constitutional 
issues presented in a test case on union 
political expenditures. The court 
thereby put off for several years more a 
final ruling on whether First Amend- 
ment “free speech” guarantees are 
violated by a Taft-Hartley Act ban on 
using union dues for politics. 

The 6-to-3 decision means that the 
United Auto Workers must now stand 
trial in Detroit on a government in- 
dictment which alleges that UAW used 
dues money to sponsor television broad- 
casts intended to support favored candi- 
dates for Congress in the 1954 election. 

The 1955 indictment—sharply criti- 
cized as “political” by UAW and other 
unions—charges the auto union paid 
from $500 to $2,500 each for four tele- 
casts over Detroit station WJBK-TV. 
hese were used to back the candidacy 
of Democrat Pat McNamara over in- 
cumbent Republican Homer Ferguson 
in a Senate contest. McNamara won. 
¢ Ruling—The Supreme Court's ruling 
is a victory, of sorts, for the Justice 
Dept., since a trial judge early last year 
dismissed the indictment without a 
trial (BW—Feb.11'56,p148). 

Justice Felix Frankfurter wrote in the 
majority opinion that Congress drafted 
the political contribution clause to 
“embrace precisely the kind of indirect 
contribution alleged in the indictment.” 
It bars any “contribution or expendi- 
ture’ in connection with a_ federal 
primary or general election. 

Frankfurter said that a 1948 Supreme 
Court decision which held that the law 
did not cover distribution of a political 
issue of CIO’s weekly publication, the 
CIO News, was not precedent for the 
UAW case. The 1954 UAW broadcasts 
were apparently directed to the public 
at large, not to just the auto union’s 
own members, Frankfurter said. 
¢ Dissenters—Justices William O. 
Douglas and Hugo Black and Chief 
Justice Earl Warren joined in a dis- 
sent. In addition to voting to uphold 
dismissal of the indictment, the dis- 
senters said that the Constitutional 
questions should have been ruled on 
now—without waiting for the develop- 
ment of the facts at a trial. 

Douglas, for: the dissenters, called 
the political expenditures clause of the 
act, as applied by the court, a “broad- 
side assault on the freedom of political 
expression guaranteed by the First 
Amendment.” eno 
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Teamed 
Engineering 
for 

EFFICIENT 
SEALDBULK 
HANDLING 


U. S. Rubber Company and American 
MonoRail Engineers teamed up to 
develop this system. 


The Sealdbin containers, a product of 
U. S. Rubber Co., each hold 11,000 
pounds of costly carbon black. This 
American MonoRail System moves the 
Sealdbins from flat cars or trucks to 
special stations for discharge. Empty 
deflated containers are returned to the 
supplier for re-use. 


Working together this expert team has 
minimized manual labor, time, and 
waste. 


If you have a materials handling prob- 
lem, call your nearby MonoRail Engi- 
neer or write us. 


Send for Bulletin C-l, 


Member of Materials Handling Institute and MonoRail Mfrs. Assn. 
For Power Driven Conveyors, Use Landahl Chainiess Conveyors 


OVERHEAD 
HANDUNG 
EQUIPMENT 





ono RAIL COMPANY 


13132 ATHENS AVENUE e CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 


(IN CANADA—CANADIAN MONORAIL CO., LTD., GALT, ONT) 


AUTOMATIC DISPATCH STACKER CRANE 


f 


RETRACTABLE CRANE MANLAL MONORAIL 
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In the Changing Life Cycle... 


Womens Age 
1890 [Today 


More Women Work Longer. 
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Dota: ‘The Life Cycle of the Family’’, Marriage & Family Living, Feb. 1955. 


They Center in These Occupations. 


Date: Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





Millions of Women 14 Years Old and Over 
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Womans Place in Work Force 


National Manpower Council reports the results of a two-year study 
on the growing importance of womanpower and indicates what this 


means for employers. 


ELDOM since the days of Susan B. 
Anthony and the feminist move- 
ment has the role of women in society 
been the subject of such careful exami- 
nation as it is today. This time, though, 
political and civil rights aren’t at issue. 
Now, the object of the current wave 
of interest is women in the work force. 
Employers already have been alerted 
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by the U.S. Labor Dept. that women 
will account for half of the expected 
10-million-worker growth in the labor 
force over the next 10 years (BW— 
Feb.23'57,p72). 

This week, businessmen pondering 
what this change in the working pattern 
means to them will receive assistance 
in reaching an answer from the Na- 


tional Manpower Council. The council, 
a private, nonpartisan body established 
at Columbia University under a Ford 
Foundation grant, presented to Pres. 
Eisenhower a 400-page report on its 
two-year study of women as a man- 
power resource. 
¢ The Findings—These key facts 
emerge from the group’s presentation: 

¢ During any month, one-third of 
all women 14 or older are in the labor 
force; over two-fifths—some 28-million 
—work during the course of a year. 

¢ An average girl in school today 
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will hold a paying job outside the home 
for about 25 years. 

¢ Working women account for 
one-fifth of the country’s total wages 
and salaries—or over $42-billion—and 
for more than one-fourth of the total 
man-hours worked. 

¢ Of all women now working, 
60% are married and one-half are over 
40. 

¢ Out of every 10 married women, 
three are working. ‘Two out of five 
mothers with school children work. 

¢ Women middle-aged and over 
have come into the labor force in 
greater numbers than any other single 
group since 1950. 

Women show up in almost every 
conceivable job. But over one-third 
work in secretarial, clerical, and sales oc- 
cupations (chart, page 160). Over the 
years, these jobs have come to be con- 
sidered “women’s work.” 

One factor in the increasing number 
of working women is the change in 
the age at which key events occur 
in women’s lives (chart). Today, com- 
pared with 1890, women leave school 
later, marry earlier, see their children 
enter school and marry earlier, live 
longer, and are widowed later in life. 
For these reasons, the 22-million 
women in the work force today repre- 
sent more than one-third of the working 
population contrasted to the 4-million 
women employed in 1890 who were 
less than one-sixth of the labor force. 

A jarring note comes from the chart 
(page 160) based on married women 
It shows that half of them will outlive 
their husbands by some 18 years. 
¢ Employer Considerations—In addi- 
tion to hiring for “men’s” and “wo- 
men’s” jobs, the council found two 
other main considerations weighed 
heavily with employers in deciding 
whether to hire men or women. One 
is the general characteristics of women. 
Women supposedly have greater man- 
ual dexterity and tolerance of routine, 
but less physical strength than the 
male, greater absenteeism, and smaller 
amount of interest in advancement 
and increased responsibility. 

The other big factor is the relative 
costs of hiring women. According to 
the council, some employers prefer 
women employees because their pay 
scales are lower than men’s. Others 
found hiring women raised costs be- 
cause of higher turnover and added ex- 
pense of providing special facilities. 

Ihe council also found that career 
gitls, in vesterday’s sense of a woman 
who sought to make a life’s work out 
of her job, have all but vanished. In- 
stead, “the quest for a mate remains 
primary,” the council says. This means 
that young girls seeking short-term jobs 
want regular hours, little overtime, and 
other conditions that will enable them 
to lead a normal social life. Eno 
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Zippo works with many firms, large and small. 
Here are some of the ways we can help you: 


ADVERTISING! Your trademark, or message, on a Zippo gets 
frequency of impact for years! Costs less than 1¢ per week! The aver- 
age user will light his Zippo—and see your name— 73,000 times! 


GIFTS! Quality Zippos in many gracious models for the full range 
! 


of your gift giving! 
INCENTIVES! Zippos spark interest in incentive and suggestion 
programs... and lasting stimulation for managers, salesmen, distrib- 
utors, retailers and others. Any message can be engraved! 


RECOGNITION! Say “Thanks for a job well done” with Service 
Recognition Zippos. Use the wide range of Zippo models to improve 
plant safety, commemorate anniversaries .. . banquets ... sports events 
..- housewarmings... any outstanding occasion. 


The famous Zippo guarantee, “Always works or we fix it 


free,” assures you of a lasting gift of finest quality! Send 
coupon below for the full story! 
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Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa., Dept. B-453 
Please furnish me information on how Zippos can help me with 
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“SPIRAL GUIDES" 
SPEED TO EUROPES 
SEWING MACHINES 


WMESWENTY 


SHIPPED TODAY. ..INSTALLED 
TOMORROW! FAST TWA AIR 
FREIGHT SERVICE SUPPLIES 
GROWING EUROPEAN DEMAND 
FOR SPIRAL- STITCH SEWING - 
MACHINE ATTACHMENTS. .! 
DEPENDABLE TWA DELIVERY 
BRINGS QUICK PAYMENT To 
GUIDE STITCH CORPORATION, 
RARITAN, N.J., MANUFACTURER. 
ASSURES GREATER PROFIT 
BY LOWERING PACKAG/NG 
AND INVENTORY COsTs ! 
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In Labor | 


Paper Workers Unite in 
First Labor Merger Since 1955 


The first merger of rival unions since AFL and CIO 
united in December, 1955, began what labor leaders 
hope will be the “solidification of the workers of the 
United States.” 

The International Brotherhood of Paper Makers (with 
75,000 members) merged last week with the United 
Paperworkers (55,000) to form a new United Papermak- 
ers & Paperworkers. Paul Phillips, who headed the one- 
time AFL Paper Makers, will be the new union’s first 
president. Harry Sayre, who led the CIO’s Paperwork- 
ers, is executive vice-president. Other offices are simi- 
larly divided. 

Delegates to a Chicago convention of the former CIO 
union voted unanimously for the merger. A concurrent 
convention of the AFL union debated hotly before rati- 
fying the amalgamation by a 2-to-1 vote. 

Advocates of the merger argued that unification will 
help the paper unions in an industry that’s “becoming 
concentrated in fewer and more powerful corporate 
units.” The merger, they say, will help paperworkers 
“where it counts—at the bargaining table.” 

There are four more unions in the paper industry. Ex- 
pansion plans of the new Papermakers call for efforts to 
effect a further merger with the 150,000-member Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, later with the others. 

Merger negotiations are under way between AFL-CIO 
unions in insurance, shoe, glass, and printing industries. 
A merger was imminent last year in meat packing, but 
failed when conventions balked at ratifying the terms. 


Machinists Cold-Shoulder Teamsters 
‘And Local Lodge Is Suspended 


A Philadelphia local of the International Assn. of 
Machinists is under suspension for refusing to cooperate 
with the Brotherhood of Teamsters in a joint organizing 
drive. The suspension, ordered by IAM’s Pres. Al J. 
Hayes, may in time embarrass Hayes in his second role 
as chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee. 

Hayes suspended the 11 officers of Lodge 724 for 
negligence, insubordination, failure of duty, and viola- 
tion of the Machinists’ constitution. He appointed an 
administrator for the lodge—the first suspended by 
IAM in a decade. 

According to a Machinists spokesman in Washington, 
the move was made because the 1,800-member lodge— 
mostly auto repairmen and mechanics—held up a joint 
organizing campaign in garages and auto dealers’ shops 
where IAM and the Teamsters have “mutual interests.” 
According to Hayes, the joint operation would be “in 
the best interests” of the Philadelphia lodge and IAM 
nationally. 
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The lodge’s 11 suspended officers say they object to 
working with the Teamsters’ Local 596, which they con- 
tend has a three-year record of violent organizing tactics. 
A number of Local 596 officers have been arrested for 
assault. Last November, the local came under public 
attack after vandalism broke out against auto dealers 
who were a target of a Teamsters drive in the Philadel- 
phia area. Local 596 said it wasn’t responsible for 
broken windows and other damage to 30 new cars. 

Hayes reportedly termed the local IAM officers’ objec- 
tions “of a petty nature, not based on substantial facts, 
but rather on assumptions and false conclusions.” Along 
with other top Machinists officers, he is inclined to blame 
jurisdictional rivalry in Philadelphia for the local lodge’s 
refusal to cooperate with the Teamsters. 


T-H Changes for Building Trades 


Get Backing From Administration 


The Administration will recommend to Congress three 
Taft-Hartley Act changes worked out by a committee of 
contractors and representatives of AFL-CIO building 
trades unions. 

According to Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, the pro- 
posed amendments, which pertain only to construction 
workers, would: 

¢ Allow pre-hire contracts where a craft union has an 
historical bargaining relationship with contractors. 

¢ Allow employer associations to act as a unit—in a 
lockout, for instance. 

¢ Make apprenticeship funds a collective bargaining 
issue. 

= os . 


Pilots See Many Obstacles to 


Commercial Operation of Jets 


The men who fly commercial transport planes will be 
ready for the jet age, but they seriously doubt that to- 
day’s airports and air traffic control system are adequate 
to handle jet airliners. 

On the eve of the demonstration of a new continent- 
spanning jet transport, an Air Line Pilots Assn. con- 
ference of 150 air safety experts in Chicago dug into 
the expected problems of the new aircraft. They reached 
two general conclusions: 

* It will be easier for pilots to make the transition from 
piston-engined planes to jets than it was from the little 
twin-engined DC-3 of the 1930s to the DC-7 and Super 
Constellation. Because of the cost of jet flight, about 
75% of the retraining will be in “ground simulators” that 
are already being ordered. 

* Today's airports do not provide suitable facilities 
for jet transports and “it may be 15 years before airports 
can satisfy safety requirements” for extensive jet use. 

Experts attending the ALPA conference characterized 
the country’s “monstrous, so-called modern” terminal 
buildings as “some of the greatest manmade obstruc- 
tions yet to appear at landing fields.” They warned that 
“forgetting operational necessities” at the airports could 
set back the coming of the jet age. 
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Olivetti makes office equipment of 10 distinct 
types. This wide range of product has given 
Olivetti an unusually well-rounded familiarity 
with the problems of the modern office; which, 
in turn, has helped Olivetti to develop money- 
saving solutions to many of those problems, 
and to build them into its machines. 

In the U.S.A. Olivetti presently offers its elec- 
tric, standard, and portable typewriters and its 
adding, calculating and bookkeeping machines. 
Olivetti also makes teleprinters, dictation ma- 
chines, visible filing systems, filing cabinets, and 
machine tools. Spare parts and service are quickly 
available through branch offices and through 
dealers in 48 states. Olivetti Corporation of 
America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 


The Olivetti Printing Calcula- 
tor automatically multiplies 
and divides, is also a speedy 
10-key adding machine; it is 
literally two machines in one. 
The printed tape is a perma- 
nent record, for fast checking, 
filing or attaching to work pa- 
pers. Guarantee period is a full 
year instead of the usual 90 days. 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about money rates, 
stockholder families, stock 
buying motives, business fail- 
ures, boiler rooms. 





How money rates have stiffened 
lately: (1) Dow-Jones municipal bond 
yield index opened this week at a 
3.12% figure; a week earlier it was 
3.05% and two weeks back a bit under 
3%. (2) Minnesota Power & Light 
this week had to pay a net interest cost 
of 4.64% to sell $12-million long-term 
bonds; on Mar. 5, Columbus & South- 
ern Ohio Electric paid only a 4.46% 
on a $16-million offering. 


Biggest stockholder families now are 
those of American Tel & Tel, 1,490,- 
000 members; General Motors Corp., 
640,473; Standard Oil (N.J.), 403,000; 
General Electric, 366,524; Ford Motor, 
298,918. Fastest 1956 grower: Jersey 
Standard’s, which expanded 26%. Most 
laggard: Ford Motor’s family, which 
showed a 1956 shrinkage of 6%. 


More and more stock buying recently, 
say Streeters, has stemmed from a desire 
for income. That’s a sharp change, they 
point out, from the motive that pre- 
vailed up to a few months ago. Long- 
term capital gains then represented the 
principal target of most stock buyers. 

Business failures still zoom. Last 
week, their total jumped to 327 from 
284 the previous week. According to 
Dun & Bradstreet, that’s the largest 
weekly figure since early-April, 1940. 


SEC is still after New York City 
“boiler rooms.” Last week, the com- 
mission told Congress in a closed-door 
hearing that it would soon seek crim- 
inal indictments against “75 to 125” 
persons associated with high-pressure 
broker-dealers peddling highly specu- 
lative stocks over the phone. 


Several New York State school dis- 
tricts, reports the Bond Buyer, “have 
recently rejected bids on [new] issues 
with an eve on the possibility of more 
favorable financing terms that might 
be realized should the school authority 
legislation now pending (BW —Mar.2 
’57,p26) . . . be enacted.” 


Of the Big Board’s 1,074 listed com- 
mons, 762 showed losses in February, 
69 were unchanged, and only 243 ad- 
vanced. Biggest winner: Callahan Zinc; 
up 14.9% at $6.75. Biggest loser: 
Howe Sound; off 23.1% at $12.50. 
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Stocks Have Rallied... 


Standard & Poor's Daily Indexes (Feb. 12 Close = 100) 
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Rally Without Much Steam 


Progress is still only spasmodic 
as stocks on the Big Board try to 
recover from February troubles. 


Not for a long time has Wall Street 
seen such an aggravating rally as the 
one that’s been under way since the 
stock market’s worrisome _break- 
through in mid-February to new 1956- 
57 lows. 

As the top chart above confirms, the 
rally hasn’t been entirely unproduc- 
tive to date. Even most bulls are will- 
ing to admit, however, that in the 
last four weeks the market has been 
putting on a pretty uninspiring per- 
formance. 
¢ Ups and Downs—For one thing, 
there has been little continuity in the 


climb upward from the February lows. 
Prices have moved higher in only about 
half the daily trading sessions. The 
rest of the time, values have been de- 
clining or moving sideways. The losses 
have been considerably less than 
the gains, but the effects of this up- 
again-down-again trend are quite ap- 
parent. 

For example, at midweek Standard 
& Poor's new index of 425 industrial 
stock prices was still at a figure almost 
2% below its lowest point in January. 
lhe companion yardstick of 25 railroad 
stocks showed a loss of some 4% in 
the same time. Only S&P’s average of 
50 utility issues, in fact, managed to 
pull back up to January levels. And 
not even the Street’s congenital bulls 
take much heart from that, since 
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JUST OUT 


ADVERTISING 
AT THE POINT OF PURCHASE 


How to plan and project effective 
point - of - purchase advertising. 
Covers applications, materials, 
methods, costs, and controls in 
detail. Surveys practices of 150 
companies. By Assn, of 
Natl. Adv. and Point of 
Purch, Adv. Inst. 240 

pp., Ulus,, $6.95 


THE SELLING POWER 
OF PACKAGING 


Just Published. 


Manual of packaging manage- 
ment, with emphasis on its grow- 
ing importance in self-service 
market Covers business prob- 
lems packaging can solve, how to 
carry out a good packaging or 
repackaging program, what to 
ok for in design, new develop- 
ments, integration with advertis- 
and promotion, pretesting, 

By . L. Pladager, D'Arcy 

y. Co, 144 pp., Ilus., $3.50 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IDEAS 
IN ACTION 


Just Published. 
Treasury of 500 succeseful 
and techniques 
tual practice Saves yor 
buble developing ideas 

finding ideas for spe 
ectives or for reaching different 
employees, shareholders 
general public, ete. Ed. by A. H. 
Center, Motorola, Inc. 252 pp., 
$5.00 


MAKING YOUR SALES 


PRESENTATION SELL MORE 
Just Published. 


Shows how to analyze and im- 
prove your sales presentation, us- 
ing the simple pattern: what to 
. what to do, and what to get 
customer to do Includes 
hundre« of practical sugges- 
tions based on ideas other sales- 
men have found effective. Writ- 
en by a master salesman and 
sales trainer. Special helps 
on simple speech. By Ed. J. 
Hegarty. 320 pp., 95 


PR 


programs 


groupes 


HOW TO WRITE 
BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 


good sales 


" rite 
how t w all types of 


also improve - 
business corr espondence ——, 
instructions, many liu : A 
les. Discusses buying 
ee a al letter problems, 
ra “don'ts, 


step 


motives spec 
« - letter-writing ; 

a. "By Earle A. Buckley, Gabes 

Letter Specialist. 4th Ead., 28) 

pp illus., $4.00, Just Publishe 


FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Dept. BW-3-16 
27 W. 4ist St.. N. ¥. C. 36 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exam 
m on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 

) I keep, plus few cents for delivery cost 
return unwanted book(s) postpaid (We pay 

' if you remit with this coupon 
turn privilege. } 


Assn. Natl. Adv 


ery costs 


Adv. at Point of Purch., $¢ 
Sell. Power of Packaging, $5.50 

Pub. Reta. ideas in Action, $5.00 
Making Sales Pres. Sell More, $4.05 
How to Write Better Bus. Letters, $4.90 


Fladager 
Center 


Hegarty 


PRINT) 


Ad 
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For price and terms outside U. S Bw.-3-16 
Write McGraw-Hill Int'l, N. Y¥. C. 
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utilities—popular resistance  stocks— 
normally perform best when traders 
and investors are worried and playing 
it safe. 

¢ Laggards—Another segment of the 
over-all rally picture is disconcerting, 
too. Individual groups of shares in the 
industrial section of the Big Board 
have been moving upward most 
selectively. 

As the table below reveals, a num- 
ber of strong spots are visible, but many 
groups have been doing relatively little 
for the better. 

Actually, some 9% of the 54 groups 
covered recently stood at their lows of 
the year; another 26% held still at 
levels less than 2% above their 1957 
nadirs, despite all the rallying that’s 
taken place. Not all these laggards 
were lightweights of the industrial list 
either—they include such _ bellwether 
groups as steel, airline, aircraft, paper, 
building materials, and soft coal shares, 
all hitherto strong. 
¢ Apathy—Perhaps more upsetting than 
anything else has been the recent 
rally’s imability to generate any real 
interest among traders and investors. 
During its course, trading volume has 
dwindled persistently. And the down- 
trend has been particularly in evidence 
lately (chart, page 165). Wall Street’s 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. pointed out 
this week: “Average trading in the 
past two weeks has been at a rate lower 
than recorded in any full month since 
January and February, 1954, when the 
economy was passing through a major 
adjustment era.” 

This drop in interest becomes more 


worrisome in view of two other fac- 
tors: 

e Current listings on the Big 
Board total 5.4-billion shares, compared 
with only 2.9-billion shares in the 1954 
period cited by du Pont. 

e Often recently, the small daily 
volumes would have been considerably 
smaller without a few special situa- 
tions. On Tuesday of this week, for 
instance, activity in only three stock 
issues—Chrysler, American Motors, and 
Missouri Pacific “A” shares—accounted 
for nearly 10% of all trading on the 
board. 
¢ Prognosis—How long will the present 
situation persist? 

According to one prominent pro, 
Moody's Investor Service, “the recent 
rally seems [mostly] to have reflected 
belief that war threats have declined 
and that business is still at a high 
level.” However, it warns that “sub- 
surface signs continue to indicate a 
slowing down ahead in business and 
earnings,” even though “the tempo is 
gradual and nondynamic.” 

“There is still no reason,” Moody’s 
adds, to “assume that this [rally] is 
the early stage of a large and important 
rise.” 

Thus, Moody’s concludes: “Most 
stock investors would do well to base 
their investment plans on the follow- 
ing ideas: Not to hesitate to sell stocks 

. fof] featureless companies. To buy 
stocks sparingly and only selectively 
now. To keep a moderate stock buying 
reserve largely intact . . . to hold con- 
fidently stocks of aggressively managed, 
financially strong companies.” 


Rally Leaders . . . and Laggards 


*Rally 
Stock Group Gain 
Machinery 0% 
Lead, zine 
Aluminum 
Motion pictures 
Sugar 


Rayon, acetate yarn 
Sulphur 

Oil 

Metal fabricating 


Food chains 


Electrical equipment 
Electronics 
Containers 

Mining, smelting 
Drugs 


Office, business equipment 
Elec 


Machine tools 


household appliances 


Copper 
Distillers 
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Cigarette manufacturers 
Department stores 
Farm machinery 
Carpets, rugs 

Auto parts 


Paper sat q 
Auto trucks ee ee 3. 


Data: Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price Indexes. 
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Food companies 
Automobiles 
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Tires, rubber goods 
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Building materials 

Mail order, general chains 
Confectionery 

Paper 

Shoes 


Vegetable oil 
Fertilizers 

Textile weavers 
Shipbuilding 

Soaps 

Steel 

Air transport 

Printing, printing equipment 
Shipping 

Aircraft manufacturing 
Bituminous coal 

5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 
Cigar makers 

Gold mining... . 
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ENJAY BUTYL fabulous new rubber 


Helps motion take shape 
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Today’s new cars express motion in upswept body lines, in wrapped-around front and rear 
windows. Parts made of Enjay Butyl rubber help make this new design style possible. They 
cushion and protect the glass . . . prevent squeals and rattles . . . seal out wet and wind 
and cushion the ride. Because Enjay Butyl outperforms natural and other types of rubber in 


aging, weathering and flexibility, it is now used for more than 100 parts in today’s new cars. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 5ist St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Other Offices: Akron + Boston + Chicago + Los Angeles - New Orleans «+ Tulsa 
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Behind each door there’s FRIGIDAIRE 


low-cost Custom Cooling’! 


Ba 


Compact, easily installed 
packaged conditioners 
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Just as your door and business are 
different from your neighbors’, so 
are your air conditioning require- 
ments. Your Frigidaire Commercial 
Air Conditioning Dealer can recom- 
mend the right system for you—air- 
cooled, water-cooled, one you can 
suspend from the ceiling, tuck away 
in a corner, or install in a separate 
room. 

Because Frigidaire builds a com- 
plete line of air-cooled and water- 
cooled packaged and component air 
conditioning units, your dealer has 


the flexibility to solve virtually any 
installation problem—he will give 
you exactly the right amount of 
Frigidaire Conditioning you need to 
help bring business through your 
doors ...at a price you can afford. 

Your Frigidaire Custom Cooling 
Dealer’s door is not far from yours. 
Call him for a free analysis of your 
cooling needs. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Commercial Air 
Conditioning. Or write FRIGIDAIRE 
Drviston, General Moiors Corpora- 
tion, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


GO FRIGIDAIRE 


AIR CONDITIONERS 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you’re any kind of an auto fan, you know there are more foreign 

MAR. 16, 1957 sports cars whizzing around these days than ever before. European manu- 
facturers think this will be their biggest year in the U. S.—despite Detroit’s 

competition, the Ford Thunderbird and the Chevrolet Corvette. 


You may want one, too. Right now is a good time to buy—you’ll get 
better trade-ins and wider selection than later in the season. 





Sports cars are “different’—they have extra eye-appeal and an intangi- 

ble prestige value. Most of all, they’re great fun to drive. True, they’re less 

A BUSINESS WEEK comfortable than a conventional model—but their great attraction is mostly 
looks and road performance, not size or comfort. 


What is a sports car? Some experts say any car that can be used for 
SERVICE both racing and normal city driving. Others insist it must have these fea- 
tures: short wheelbase (with minimum overhang, which permits fast and 
accurate steering); low center of gravity; four or more forward gears; over- 
size brakes; and firm suspension to reduce body roll. 


Most Detroit standard cars have a higher top speed than a lot of sports 
models—but most any sports car can “outperform” a more powerful Detroit 
sedan on hills or curves and out-maneuver it in traffic. Moreover, recent 
improvements to satisfy American tastes have made sports cars softer riding 
and roomier—although most still have only two seats. Some models—like 
the Thunderbird, the Mercedes-Benz 190 SL, or the Bentley Continental— 
combine sports car looks with .comfort. 


If you'll be in the market this spring, canvass the field carefully. Here’s 
a fast rundown of the sports car market: 


* Under $2,600. Two British cars are available—the MGA and the 
Triumph TR 3. The MGA (about $2,300 in New York) is not high speed 
(around 95 mph.), but has superior handling qualities. Upkeep and deprecia- 
tion are low, with gas mileage high. Now you can get a coupe with roll-up 
windows (once a rarity on sports cars). 


The Triumph ($2,600) can out-perform the MGA, and is also economical. 
Either model makes a handy second car—but seating and luggage space in 
both is limited. You can take only one passenger beside the driver in the 
MGA, while the TR 3 boasts a jump seat. 


* $3,000-$4,000. You'll find the Austin-Healey ($3,195) a sprightly 100 
mph, roadster with a smooth ride. A plastic hardtop is optional. 


The Porsche Speedster ($3,330) is a rear-engined, air-cooled car with a 
good racing record. It’s German-made, more streamlined than most, and 
its steering and cornering are rated superior. Other models include the 
1600 coupe ($3,700) and the convertible ($3,950). 


Alfa Romeo Giuletta ($3,497), a newly designed Italian import, features 
a small engine capable of high speed, and excellent mountain-country brakes. 


Jaguar XK 140 ($3,600) is a large-engined, six-cylinder roadster capable 
of very fast acceleration and sustained high speeds. The Jag is both a racer 
and a docile performer in traffic. Other models are the coupe ($4,045) and 
the convertible ($4,619). 


¢ $4,000-$5,000. The Chevrolet Corvette ($4,600), the only real American 
sports car according to purists, competes favorably with its European rivals. 
It has an all-plastic body and can be obtained as a hardtop. 


Mercedes-Benz 190 SL ($4,800) is a fast-touring German car with an 
optional third seat in the rear and ample trunk room. It does not match 
PAGE 169 other sports cars in acceleration, but can sustain high speeds. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS (continueg) 


BUSINESS WEEK * Above $5,000. You'll find luxury combined with outstanding perform- 
MAR. 16. 1987 ance. But this is a little like owning a yacht—upkeep is very high. 

; ‘ Lancia Spyder ($5,325), a fast small Italian model, is a fine performer, 
always. You can get a convertible version of the Spyder ($5,675). Lancia 
also makes the Gran Turismo ($6,320), a fast two-door sedan. 

Aston-Martin ($5,950 coupe, and $6,150 convertible) features fine British 
coachwork and a powerful engine. It has a jump seat, good trunk space. 

Mercedes Benz 300 SL ($8,500) is a competition car with gull-wing doors 
and excellent brakes. Mercedes is bringing out a convertible this summer. 





Ferrari ($10,000 up), Italian, is primarily a competition car that takes 
expert handling. Like the 300 SL—it’s not for commuting. 


Bentley Continental ($19,333), made by Rolls-Royce, is the ultimate. 
It can perform like a fine sports car, yet has unsurpassed coachwork and 
interior. It seats four or five passengers. 


Second-hand sports cars can often be picked up at big discounts. But 
be careful—repairs and parts are costly. Take a good mechanic along. 


-@—— 
There’s a new rash of tax trouble over entertainment expense deduc- 


tions. If you’re an owner and executive of a closely held corporation, you 
may be slated for an especially rough time. 


Internal Revenue Service officials, in effect, are saying this: 


* All entertainment expense deductions—no matter what kind of owner- 
ship or executive set-up you have—will get a closer-than-ever going over by 
IRS agents (and current cases back this strongly). Expenses that lack a clear 
“business purpose” or that aren’t properly substantiated will be disallowed. 


* Owner-managers of closely held corporations are in for double treat- 
ment. Not only will your companies be denied these deductions, but you 
will have to pay personal income tax on the amounts in dispute. 


* To get your deduction for non-reimbursed entertainment expenses— 
those paid out of your own pocket, as part of your over-all duty to the com- 
pany—you must show (1) at least a reasonable chance of benefit to the com- 
pany, (2) that you had been specifically asked to make the payments, or 
(3) that your position in the company carries this implied duty. 


Recently a top New York executive had some non-reimbursed expenses 
challenged—he could easily have avoided this by producing a policy state- 
ment from his company showing his obligation to entertain. 

—_@— 

Growing money on trees isn’t so far-fetched as you might think—if you 
can turn your unused land into a tree farm, a tract adjoining your summer 
place, for instance. If you already have a natural stand of trees, it can be 
thinned and harvested in five to 10 years—if given proper management. Or 
you can plant a stand of trees on fallow land as a solid long-term investment. 


You can expect to net an average yearly return of 5%. Another advan- 
tage is you may get long-term capital gain and cost depletion. 


You can use your tree farm as a hunting or fishing ground, and have a 
hand in the country’s forest conservation program, too. A state or industry 
forester will give you advice and periodically check your trees, free, or you 
can hire a consulting forester as full manager. Another advantage: You can 
wait for a good price on the market and then harvest your trees. 


For details, write to American Forest Products Industries, 1816 N St., 
PAGE 170 N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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PowerGaip “t\winc” BELTS 


pst 


He’s just hooked a beauty! Now comes the delicate 
job of keeping that line under constant, controlled 
tension. Without it, the fish will probably get away. 

Controlled tension is also vital when winding a 
web of material—whether it be plastics, paper, threads, 
metal strips, cotton. Without it, the web will “get 
away’— stretch, wrinkle, or break. That’s why U. S. 
PowerGrip “Timing”® Belts are so integral a part of 
the “floating roll” (illustrated at right) and similar 
industrial tension controls. 

These unique transmission belts provide immediate, 
positive response to the ever-changing tensions that 
occur when winding a web of material. It is one more 
example of PowerGrip’s ability to simplify and im- 
prove a power transmission unit. 

For appliance design or plant conversion—from flea- 
power to 1000 horsepower—U. S. PowerGrip “Timing” 
Belts deliver near-100% efficiency at exacting speed 
controls. These belts, plus expert power transmission 
service, are obtainable at the 28 “U. S.” District Sales 
Offices, at “U. S.” power transmission distributors, or 
contact us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
In Canada, contact Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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“WE DON’T HAVE TIME 
TO CONTACT ALL 
OUR PROSPECTS 

PERSONALLY” 


HERE'S HOW 
BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 

ADVERTISING 
HELPS 
PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE 
COMPANY 
COVER 
MAJOR 
MARKETS 


Bartlett B. Bradley, Vice President of Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany, says: “Rope is so universally used we just don’t have enough 
time to contact all our consuming prospects personally, and on a 
regular basis. That’s why we ‘mechanize’ our selling by advertising 
in business magazines. They help us reach our major markets, and 
help support our distributing organization. 

“This ‘mechanization’ saves valuable time that would otherwise 
be needed to pre-sell Plymouth products. It also helps maintain a 
valuable selling ‘climate’ with past and present customers.” 

The concept of ‘mechanized selling’ Mr. Bradley refers to is the 
application of business magazine advertising to the preliminary 
steps of creating sales: establishing contact, arousing interest, and 
creating preference. This enables your salesmen to concentrate on 
their primary jobs—making a specific proposal and closing the 
order. 


IF YOU SELL TO BUSINESS OR INDUSTRY, you can reach 
more prospects regularly and at far less cost by concentrating your 
advertising in those magazines serving your specific markets. And, 
in most cases, you will find you can do this most effectively in one 
or more McGraw-Hill magazines. 


MCGRAW-HILL MAGAZINES 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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BUS OFFICE gives Pres. Genet a chance to work while on road, like a railroad executive. 


owned by Greyhound in the Florida Keys could well started at Greyhound’s Cleveland terminal 


MOTEL be the start of a nationwide chain. CAR RENTAL (below) will spread to 40 cities by yearend. 
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Building a Highway Empire 


Greyhound, after a series of mediocre years, is making 
strides not only in carrying passengers but also in several of 


related fields. 


Pres. Arthur S. Genet (left) sees its mission as 


including nearly every type of highway business. 


MPLOYEES at all Greyhound termi- 
E nals and way stations make a habit 
ot keeping one eye open for a split-level 
Scenicruiser bus bearing the number 
GC-13 (cover and left). 

From the outside, GC-13 looks like 
any of a thousand Scenicruisers in Grey- 
hound Corp.’s fleet of nearly 6,000 
buses. Inside, it’s different. For one 
thing, it’s equipped as a handsome ex- 
ecutive office, as in a railroad president's 
private car. For another, Arthur S. 
Genet (cover and left), Greyhound’s 
president, is riding in it. 

GC-13, the only bus operated directly 
by the parent Greyhound Corp., 1s 
Genet’s way of traveling the company’s 
100,000 route miles. Since it was fitted 
out for Genet last summer, it has taken 
him over more than 25,000 mi. By the 
end of 1957, it will have taken him an- 
other 50,000 mi. 


1. New Head Man 


lhe 47-year-old Genet came to Grey- 
hound as president on Jan. 1, 1956, after 
nine years as traffic vice-president of 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. He was hired 
as a troubleshooter, and he lost no time 
shooting it. 

For his first six weeks he never 
stopped moving—touring the head- 
quarters of the 10 operating companies 
in the U.S. by plane. He talked to the 
operating presidents, looked at the facil- 
ities and personnel he had inherited. 


After the first six weeks, Genet 

nominally settled down to his desk at 
Chicago headquarters, but actually he 
has gone on spending half his time on 
the road. That’s why he got GC-13 
fitted out last summer for his use. 
Thanks to the grapevine, his visits rarely 
catch employees by surprise, but his first 
whirlwind tour and its consequences 
left enough impression to keep everyone 
on his toes. 
« Clean Sweep—Genet gave up a good 
job at C&O to take the Greyhound 
presidency—at $90,000 a year, a stock 
option, and other inducements. His 
assignment was clear: to reverse the de- 
cline of Greyhound from a 1953 peak. 
Greyhound calls itself “the world’s 
largest passenger transportation com- 
pany,” traditionally does half the U.S. 
intercity bus business. 

Dissension at high levels had spread 
to the regional operating companies, 
and earnings had suffered. The board 
of directors had hired consultants, who 
had recommended that they bring in a 
competent outsider to clean things up. 
Genet was the choice. 

He and the heads of the operating 
companies reviewed the performance of 
every supervisor. All supervisors below 
the level of president were ordered to 
take aptitude, intelligence, and judg- 
ment tests. Those who didn’t measure 
up—259 of them—were dropped from 
the payroll. Genet calls this pruning 
operation by far the most distasteful 


are operated all over the country by a 


MOVING VANS wholly owned subsidiary of Greyhound. 
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NATIONWIDE MOYING 


job that has ever confronted him, 
¢ Morale Effect—Inevitably, such a 
shakeout, reaching all the way up to re- 
gional and division managers, caused 
consternation in the ranks, and resent- 
ment. But Genet followed a policy of 
filling all the vacated spots from within 
the organization (aside from himself, 
only one man—a financial specialist—has 
been brought in from outside). That 
was popular at Greyhound. 

Besides, the feeling gradually grew on 
Greyhound people that Genet’s tactics 
were getting results. Today, half a year 
after the peak of the purge, the typical 
employee will go so far as to say that 
Genet saved his job. Veteran executives 
who welcomed Genet with tongue in 
cheek have been won over completely, 
despite their regret over the firings. 

“It’s a job that should never have 
had to be done,” says the president of 
one operating company. “Practically all 
of those who were severed should never 
have been placed in the jobs from 
which they were fired. They didn’t 
have what it takes, to start with. Friend- 
ship played too big a part in too many 
cases. Getting our house in order 
should have taken place 10 to 15 years 


ago.” 


ll. Vision of Hope 


Genet also brought to Greyhound a 
new and broader view of its role in the 
intercity bus industry, and of the indus- 
try’s role in the U.S. economy. With 
faith in the soundness of his operating 
managements, he is encouraging the 
divisions and subsidiaries to go ahead 
with new ideas. 

Genet preaches that Greyhound is no 


goes by bus to 6,000 outlying towns under 


AIRFREIGHT plan with 16 airlines, two forwarders. 














¢ how international Minne 


saved from’300 to' 100,000 





May we send you a complimentary copy of these 
documented case histories. What’s your address ? 


Hundreds to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are being saved by Clipper* 
Cargo shippers every day. Similar 
savings can be yours—as the case re- 
ports in this booklet show. 


One tells how a single air cargo 
shipment saved $100,000 for an over- 
seas construction company. By using 
Clipper Cargo, another firm increased 
its profits over surface shipment /1 
times; and used only 10% of the 
working capital it would have needed 
to match this profit by surface means. 
You'll profit from studying every ex- 
ample this booklet gives! 


“THERE'S PROFIT IN THE AIR” 
suggests ways to exploit and expand 
markets . . . to keep ahead of your 


competition overseas . . . to cut in- 
surance rates and paperwork .. . save 
packaging costs . . . reduce breakage 
and pilfering. 


Profusely illustrated and carefully 
documented, this big new 14-page 
booklet also tells you how to get a 


free cost analysis of your actual ship- 


ping needs . . . how to find out about 
special low commodity rates, charter 
service, reserved space. 


And in addition, it’s free! So don’t 
wait. Every day’s delay may be cost- 
ing you hundreds of dollars. Write 
today, on your letterhead please, for 
“*THERE’S PROFIT IN THE Arr”: Pan 
American, Clipper Cargo Dept. 152, 
P. O. Box 1790, New York 17, N. Y. 


PAN AME RC(CAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


FLIES MORE CARGO OVERSEAS THAN ANY OTHER AIRLINE 


176 Companies 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. 8S. Pat. O#f, 





HARD-HITTING Pres. Genet was brought 
into Greyhound by directors Arthur M. 
Hill, H. G. Wellington, and Richard L. 
Griggs to cure company’s ills. 


ionger in business merely to haul pas- 
sengers. He wants to put it in prac- 
tically every enterprise that involves the 
use of highways, except common-carrier 
trucking and gasoline retailing. As he 
rides the Greyhound circuit in GC-13, 
this thought is now uppermost in his 
mind: Every facility that the company 
owns must be utilized to the fullest 
extent. 

¢ Chain Reaction—Genet’s thinking 
can be interpreted from the obvious ex- 
pansion of Greyhound’s sphere of ac- 
tivity in the past year: 

Buses run anyway, often with empty 
space in their baggage compartments 
under the floor. Since soon after its 
founding in 1926, the company has 
offered a package express service; now 
Greyhound is going after more of this 
business. 

Last November, it opened a nation- 
wide C.O.D. service; it is seeking more 
industrial and government business, in- 
cluding the mails, and it has a new tie 
with 16 airlines and two airfreight for- 
warders for moving air express between 
airports and 6,000 communities that 
aren't served directly by air. 

Garages and sales forces can handle 
more than just the bus business. So the 
Greyvan household moving company 
has been spurred—last year it produced 
its first profit, slightly more than $200,- 
000. Mechanics and sales forces also 
support the fast-growing Greyhound 
Rent-A-Car business (which started last 
year), the bus charter service, and the 
conducted tours. 

Buses have to stop at rest and meal 
intervals, and the Greyhound Post 
Houses might as well serve the motoring 
public, too. The Post House operation 
netted $525,000 last year in its over- 
hauled form. It is about to establish 
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Golden-yellow is one of the bright colors of 
spring ... and one of the bright banners, too, in the spring 
market-place. For this is the color of Brass . . . bright, cheerful, 
faithful Brass . . . spring and summer servant in a thousand ways 
in which no other material can serve as well. 


Yes, Brass lasts, and lasts . . . far ouilasts any of its substitutes or 
imitators. So when you go to buy fishing tackle, garden gadgetry, 
boat gear, and other outdoor oddments, be sure they’re solid Brass. 
For then you'll get your money’s worth. And we’ll know, too, that 
when you buy top-quality products, you’re bound to buy a lot of 
good, solid Bristol Brass . . . than which there is none better. 


And if you fabricate these, or any other products which can use 
Brass .. . then let us show you what Bristol Brass mill products 
can do to help your sales. Write. 


The Bristol Brass Corporation 


has been making Brass strip, 
rod and wire here in Bristol, 
Connecticut since 1850, 

and has offices and warehouses 
in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
New York, Philadeiphia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Rochester, Syracuse. The 
Bristol Brass Corporation of 
Ohio, 1607 Broadway, Dayton 





ALTERMAN CHOSE RUBATEX 
AFTER TESTING FOUR TYPES 
OF INSULATION 


“We have been using Rubatex Insulation 
Hardboard exclusively for the past four 
years and have found it to be the best of 
four different types of materials we 
had tested, 


“Rubatex is more effective because it 
withstands heat better—is capable of 
supporting and carrying the load without 
need of supporting cross members—can 
be laid solid, eliminating any possible 
chance of bleed-thru, making a solid- 
pack floor which is a better insulator 


than anything else.” Sidney Alterman, President 
Alterman Transport Lines, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


Self-supporting, load-bearing 
Rubatex makes it possible to 
install a full floating aluminum 
floor more effectively and at 
less cost than other insulating 
materials because they require 
additional support. 


Rubatex cuts cost of insulating 
the aluminum floor and fasten- 
Entire fleet now has solid-pack floors— ing as well. Saves cost of in- 
the best insulator your money can buy! = stalling supports. Eliminates 
45 sheets of 27” x 54’ x 2" Rubatex R-103- St Of materials used for 


Insulation Hardboard are used in each van. supports. 
Floors of 125 Alterman semi-trailers plus 42 ™ 
pick-up-and-delivery trucks are now insulated Add these cost-saving advan- 


with Rebaten, tages to the tested qualities of 
zero moisture pick-up, greater 
heat resistance than any known 
structural material, plus its 
light weight—and you have the 
best low temperature insulation 
money can buy. 


Rubatex does away with any 
need of uprights—cuts the 
weight of the trailer—greatly 
increases the payloads in 
transporting perishables to and R U B A T E > 4 
from Florida on routes to the 
Northeast and Midwest states. NSULATION - ROBOARI 


r 
RUBATEX DIVISION, Dept. B=4 
| GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Bedford, Virginia Send for 


For full details and sample of Rubotex 
Insulation Hardboard—print your nome in 
space below, attach to your company letter- 
head and mail to us. 


Free Sample 
and 
full details 
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“ . ‘bus vacations will be 
the nation’s most popular 
form of diversion’. . .” 

STORY starts on p. 174 


restaurants in the chain of Holiday 
motels, and it has a motel of its own in 
the Florida Keys that may be the seed 
of a chain. 

¢ Core of the Business—Genet’s con- 
cern over full utilization through opera- 
tions like these takes nothing away from 
his attention to Greyhound’s basic busi- 
ness of hauling passengers. He’s pro- 
moting heavily and investing heavily, 
working this year on $12-million worth 
of new passenger terminals and $19.5- 
million in orders for 500 new buses. 

“We're tooling up for a sure thing,” 
says Genet. 

Within the next 10 years, he predicts, 
annual dollar volume of the bus indus- 
trv will more than double to a $1-billion 
level. The number of communities 
without rail or air service will double 
from 50,000 to 100,000, he says, and 
“bus vacations will be the nation’s most 
popular form of diversion.” 


lll. Greyhound’s Empire 


Grevhound Corp. itself doesn’t op- 
erate any buses except Genet’s GC-13. 
It has six operating divisions: East- 
ern Greyhound Lines, with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland; Southeastern Grey- 
hound Lines, Lexington, Ky.; Great 
Lakes Grevhound Lines, Detroit; 
Northland Greyhound Lines, Minne- 
apolis; Florida Greyhound Lines, Jack- 
sonville; and Northwest Greyhound 
Lines, Seattle. 

The. company also has two wholly 
owned operating subsidiaries in Canada: 
Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont., and Western 
Canadian Greyhound Lines, Ltd., Cal- 
garv, Alta. 

Other bus operating subsidiaries con- 
trolled by Grevhound include Pacific 
Grevhound Lines of San Francisco, 
97.91% owned and scheduled for mer- 
ger next summer with the Northwest 
Div.; Southwestern Grevhound Lines, 
Inc., of Fort Worth, 86.21% owned; 
Atlantic Greyhound Corp. of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., 80.01% owned, and Rich- 
mond-Grevhound Lines, Inc., of Rich- 
mond, Va., 51% owned. 

Grevhound Corp. also owns all of 
Greyvan Lines, Inc., and Greyhound 
Highway Tours, Inc., both of Chicago; 
Grevhound Post Houses, Inc., of Forest 
Park, Ill; Ann Arbor City Bus, Inc., 
and Greyhound Rent-A-Car, Inc. It 
owns 47.61% of Grevhound Motors & 
Supply Co. of Niles, Il. 
¢ Earnings Trend—When Genet took 
over in January, 1956, earnings had 
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per-share earnings ran above $3 in most 
of the war years). Despite the use of 
every tax device possible, earnings were 
down to $1.18 for 1955. 

This reflected a decline in net in- 
come from $16.1l-million in 1954 to 
$13.8-million in 1955. The sag in gross 
operating income from bus business 
was from $244.9-million in 1953 to 
$227.1-million in 1954 and $225.9- 
million in 1955. 

To Genet, the $1.18 earned per 
share looked even thinner when $1 
per share was being paid in dividends. 
And things were getting worse. In the 
first quarter of 1956, Genet was 
shocked to find that earnings dropped 
7¢ a share below the corresponding 
quarter of 1955. 
¢ Turning Point—Under Genet’s prun- 
ing and cultivating, revenue seems to 
have started the company to growing 
again. The 1956 annual report, out 
this week, shows net income back up to 
$14,691,856, earnings per share up to 
$1.27. Gross operating income from 
buses is up from $225.9-million in 1955 
to $243.9-million last year. 

The bulk of the gain in net income, 
of course, came from bus operations. 
About the only other help to net was 
the $200,000 or so from Greyvan and 
the $525,000 from the Post Houses. 

Genet noted the shrinkage of the bus 
fleet and of scheduled runs. In 1953, 
Greyhound owned 6,469 buses, op- 
erated 551-million bus‘ miles; in 1955, 
it was down to 5,988 buses operating 
494-million miles. He acted to step up 
the schedule to 506.8-million miles last 
vear by getting more use out of 5,879 
buses. 

In January of this year, bus miles 
were up 1.5-million from a year earlier, 
and revenue was up sharply, too. Bus 
miles may total around 515-million for 
1957, and Genet is aiming at earnings 
of around $1.32 a share. The first 
quarter appears to have gained 5¢ a 
share over a year ago. 








New cars, new tools expedite freight service. Special 
cars for modern industrial needs . . . three ‘“‘push-button”’ 
yards at strategic points . . . advanced automation in 
maintenance and operation. 28,000 skilled railroaders 
are using these new tools for better service. 





New comfort & 
for Passengers 








Take it easy on a Milwaukee Road streamliner. Enjoy 
luxuries such as Super Domes, Dome Diners and Skytop 
Lounges; economies such as Touralux sleepers. Comfort 
and courtesy go with you on the friendly Railroad of 
the friendly West. 

Try the train—the right train. Ask your Milwaukee 
Road man for full information. 


IV. Challenge to GM 


Genet’s most spectacular feat in 
1956, however, was last summer’s 
threat of a damage suit against General 
Motors Corp. over failure to obtain 
satisfaction for alleged defects in 1,000 
Scenicruisers costing $53-million. It 
was no mere tilting at windmills, either. 

By October, a settlement had been 
reached without the filing of papers. 
Among the terms of agreement was the 
condition that neither side reveal how 


THE SUPER DOMES 


Olympian Hiawatha (Chicago-Seattle-Tacoma) 


GREATEST AM Twin Cities Hiawatha 


PM Twin Cities Hiawatha 
FLEET STREAMLINERS 
WEST City of San Francisco 
City of Denver 
. Pioneer Limited (Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis) 
much money GM paid. Greyhound 


people will say only that the amount Headquerters: DOMELINERS 


gave their directors a rather pleasant Union Station 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


, City of Los Angeles 
StIrprise. Chicago 6, Ill. The Challenger (Chicago-Los Angeles) 
At the time of the settlement, Grey- City of Portland 
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How to keep informed on the 


> -"- 


your business 


AT YOUR FINGER TrPs, issue after issue, 

is one of your richest veins of 

job information — advertising. 

You might call it the “with what” type — 

which dovetails the “how” of the editorial pages. 
Easy to read, talking your language, geared 
specifically to the betterment of 

your business, this is the kind of practical 

data which may well help you do a 

job quicker, better — save your company money. 


Each advertiser is obviously doing 

his level best to give you helpful information. 
By showing, through the advertising pages, 
how his product or service can benefit you 
and your company, he is taking his most 
efficient way toward a sale. 


Add up all the advertisers and you’ve got 

a gold mine of current, on-the-job information. 
Yours for the reading are a wealth of data 
and facts on the very latest in products, 
services, tools . . . product developments, 
materials, processes, methods. 


You, too, have a big stake in the 
advertising pages. Read them regularly, 
carefully to keep job-informed on the 
“with what” part of your business. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 





“|. Greyhound is launch- 

ing a different kind of ad- 

vertising campaign . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 174 


hound also announced a new order to 
GM for 500 buses—single-deckers, not 
Scenicruisers—for $17-million (BW— 
Oct.20’56,p36). Before more Sceni- 
cruisers are ordered. Genet wants more 
engineering work done. For example, 
he wants the interiors redesigned and 
the two 4-cyl. diesel engines replaced 
by an 8-cyl. engine. 

¢ Multiple Suppliers—Greyhound off- 
cials say GM got the 500-bus order 
because no other domestic manufac- 
turer could deliver this volume, needed 
soon by the operating companies. But 
Genet is also encouraging other bus 
builders, here and abroad, to get into 
competition for his business. 

Greyhound is operating three engines 
built by Mack Trucks, Inc., in GM 
buses and is also field-testing a foreign 
engine. Other domestic and foreign 
engines and buses will be tested in the 
next couple of years. 

“I am not tied to the apronstring 
of any bus manufacturer,” Genet tells 
his engineers and operating executives. 
“I am interested in getting whatever 
bus is best for Grevhound.” 

Instead of buying by the lot, Genet 
also hopes to schedule deliveries around 
the calendar, one or two buses a day. 
This purchase system should be more 
economical, he says, and _ permit 
mechanical improvements more readily. 


V. Luring Passengers 


Increasing the operating miles—which 
means more scheduled runs—doesn’t 
help earnings unless the bus seats can 
be filled. That has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, Genet’s biggest problem. 

Early in his tenure, Genet called in 

outside agencies to study the passenger 
business and to spot the weak points 
in Greyhound’s sales program. Surveys 
showed that Greyhound executives al- 
ready knew that the chief competition 
was the private automobile. Yet Grey- 
hound had not been aiming its sales 
promotion in that direction. 
« New Campaign—Now Greyhound is 
launching a different kind of advertising 
campaign. In 1957, about $5-million— 
roughly 1¢ per bus-mile—will be spent 
on advertising. That’s the same as last 
year, but the money is being spent on 
different media. Instead of being largely 
in newspapers, Greyhound’s 1957 ad- 
vertising is 54% in TV and radio. 

For 13 weeks starting Apr. 7, Grey- 
hound will have one-third of the com- 
mercial time on the Steve Allen Sunday 
night hour on NBC-TV, with an op- 
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Look what you 
can do with it! 


REINFORCE heavy shipping containers 
with strips of “SCOTCH” Brand Fil- 
ament Tape. Tape won’t cut cartons; 
won't loosen; is easily disposed of. 


BUNDLE wood strips, metal pipe, 
conduit, other hard-to-handle long 
stock. “Mirror surface” adhesive of 
“SCOTCH” Filament Tape puts all 
the strength to work ... holdssecurely. 


PALLETIZE shipments for easier ware- 


7 ? house handling, storage, and shipment. 
Wrap of “SCOTCH” Filament Tape 
a around top layer prevents load shift- 


ing or slipping. 


Even 468 lbs. of wrestlers can’t break it! ““Scotcn”’ Brand Fila- 
ment Tape is amazingly strong, super shock-resistant. Thousands 
of filaments imbedded in the pressure-sensitive adhesive give it u 
to 500 lbs. tensile strength per inch of width. Four colors: Red, 
Blue, Black, White and Transparent. Ask your regular tape dis- 
tributor how you can use it for heavy-duty packaging, or write us 
direct. Always specify “Scotcn’”’ Brand, the quality tape . . . and 
stick with it! 


FILAMENT TAPE... . one of more than 300 pressure-sensitive tapes for 


pes 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
industry, trademarked . FREE FOLDER gives complete story on 
“SCOTCH” Filament Tape; how to 
co 4 oe y use it for heavy-duty packaging and 
materials handling. Write on your 


BRAND letterhead to 3M Co., Dept. BF-37. 


<a 
The term “Scotcu” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park 


Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P. O. Box 757, London, Ontario. © 3M Co., 1957. eonenc’ 





look to.. CLARAGE 
fou airy handling oud, 

conditioning equipment 
Large ones like The Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn. Smaller ones on 
Main Streets throughout America. 
All know the worth of Clarage 
equipment. And the same is true 
for every type of building. What- 
ever your air handling and condi 
tioning requirement, call upon 


Clarage — dependable equipment for 
making air your servant. 


Clarage specializes — builds air 


FAN COMPANY 
handling and conditioning 


KALAMAZOO ™ HIGAN 
equipment exclusively. 


is reason enough to 
specify Michaels Products 


The high quality of every Michaels 
product is self-evident. And top quality can only 
be attained by a concern whose enginecring 
skill and manufacturing know-how are backed 
by many years of experience. 

Michaels, a name well-known among architects 
and builders, is such a concern, numbering 
among its projects many of the nation’s leading 
structures. 

The Baptist Sunday School Board building, 
Nashville, Tenn., is a good example of Michaels 
workmanship. Here the careful arrangement of 
non-ferrous metals produces unusual contrasts 
and strikingly beautiful effects. 

Write us. We welcome the opportunity of 
working with you. 


MICHAELS PRODUCTS: Architectural Metal - Curtain Walls + Tablets 
Reversible Windows + “Time -Tight” Exhibit Cases + Memorials 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. BOX 668-8W - COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


One of the Nation’s Largest Fabricators of 
Architectural Metal Building Products 


182 Companies 
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. . . Brawner sees gains 
already, especially among 
traveling businessmen . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 174 


tion to renew. The sound track in- 
cludes a jingle~“It’s a comfort to ride 
the bus—and leave the driving to us”— 
in the best singing commercial vein. 

The entire advertising campaign will 

be slanted to attract the private auto- 
mobile driver to Greyhound buses for 
his intercity travel. At the same time, 
Greyhound is missing no chance to 
draw customers away from the airlines 
and the railroads. Genet’s goal is to 
add one passenger to each bus run this 
year, and he doesn’t care where the 
passenger comes from. 
e Faster Than Air—Peirce Brawner, 
vice-president of sales and traffic for 
Eastern Greyhound, is showing the way 
in personalized selling that is starting 
to pay off. 

Within the past few weeks, more 
than 2,000 businessmen in the Cleve- 
land area have received a personalized 
letter from Brawner that argues Grey- 
hound’s advantages in travel between 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh (about 135 
miles). The buses, says Brawner, beat 
the three-hour time for air travel be- 
tween centers of these cities and can 
match or cut the time for the auto- 
mobile. Besides, the bus costs less and 
offers great flexibility of travel through 
its frequency of schedule. 

The letter argues along similar lines 
for the popular run between Cleveland 
and Detroit (about 220 miles). 

Eastern Greyhound is the operating 
company with the greatest potential— 
and with the longest way to go in reach- 
ing its potential. But Brawner sees gains 
already, especially among traveling 
businessmen. His type of campaign is 
being adopted also on the West Coast, 
where a similar comparison can be 
made between some cities. 
¢ Taking Over From Rail—Genet has 
often expressed his hope of getting 
mass trafic away from the railroads. At 
least some of the rail lines aren’t sure 
whether they want passengers or not. 
Greyhound knows that it wants them— 
though not the unremunerative short- 
haul commuter traffic. 

As the railroads’ economy efforts slow 
trains and cut down on the number of 
scheduled runs, Genet foresees that 
thousands more communities will have 
to depend solely on bus service. He 
would be happy to speed that day. 

Genet admits he has conferred with 
top executives of several railroads about 
taking over all local and short-haul pas- 
senger trafic. A Western railroad is 
seriously considering a trial in a small 
part of its system. 

“I have merely pointed out to the 
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R. E. Morris, District Manager, Golden State Co., Lid., 
Division of Foremost Dairies, Oakland, Calif. 


Because of sustained population growth... 


INDUSTRIES “GROW PLACES” IN MOA 


Golden State’s experience is reasonably typical. Although 
the milk business is comparatively stable, they have ex- 
panded MOA facilities five times in the past 10 years, 


1 


and volume is up 29% as illustrated above. 


Mr. Morris says, “The basic reason, of course, is our 
continued population boom. MOA is now the West’s 
second largest market. Other factors that provide a good 
business climate for Golden State are excellent transpor- 
tation and distribution facilities, plus an abundant source 
of our basic product and a good quality labor supply.” 


It’s a familiar story. Since 1945, branch plants of 28 
national firms have expanded their MOA operations 97 
times .. . investing an additional $59 niillion to supply 
fast growing Western markets. 

For your next branch plant, MOA (all of Alameda 
County) offers nearly 4 million high-income customers 
in the immediate neighborhood...the most centrally 
located distribution point for reaching 24 million in the 
11 Western states... year-round mild climate... plentiful 


(Metropolitan Oakland Area) 


supplies of low-cost water and power...a splendid trans- 
portation network and unexcelled harbor facilities. 


WRITE FOR FREE FACTFILE 

By return mail you will receive complete, strictly factual, 
Data Sheets providing a reliable “pre-market” survey 
of climate, markets, living conditions, transportation 
networks, sources of supply and plant location map of 
200 Nationally known firms. Your inquiry will be 
held confidential. 


“On the Mainland Side of San Francisco Bay” 


ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
. BERKELEY 
etropolitan / emcerviie 


FREMONT 


veRmone potest 
LIVERMORE oA awe 
NEWARK KLAN 
akland _mawene ii 
A... 


PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 
CALIFORNIA 
Suite 204 + 1320 Webster St., Oakland 12, California 


SAN LEANDRO 
RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 





STAY ON TOP 
OF EVERY JOB 


...With a Wagner Tractor 
Loader and Attachments 


For saving money in moving sand, 
gravel or any bulk material in 
your plant or yard, no other trac- 
tor loader compares with Wagner. 
That's because Wagner loaders are 
specifically designed to do more 
loading jobs faster and better. 
What's more, quickly-mounted 
attachments convert the loader 
into a tool that simplifies all your 
materials handling jobs, make the 
Wagner Loader one of your most 
valuable and versatile plant main- 
tenance tools. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AND COMPLETE 
CATALOG WRITE DEPT. 38 


1905 South Ist Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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GENET’S OFFICE ON WHEELS makes a luncheon stop at the Wytheville (Va.) 
Greyhound terminal. The cafeteria is open to the public. 


railroads,” says Genet, “that where this 
local passenger service costs them $4 
per mile, we will be happy to step in 
and do the job for them at 50¢ per 
mile.” 

Greyhound estimates that there’s a 
potential of 200-million additional bus- 
miles if the railroads should all agree 
to such a transfer. 

Meanwhile, the turnpikes are giving 
Greyhound a new “super” right of way 
that permits buses to compete with the 
railroads for long-distance passengers. 
Greyhound is about to announce a new 
18-hour express bus between New York 
and Chicago, three hours faster than 
the present schedule and not far be- 
hind the crack express trains. 
¢ Airport Service—For several years, 
Great Lakes Greyhound has been pro 
viding coach service between the airport 
and downtown Detroit. Genet sees a 
gain for this type of service when the 
jet transports take over. 

To save on fuel, the jets may not 
taxi to the airport terminals for loading 
and unloading. Instead, passengers will 
probably be taken to and from the 
planes at the ends of the runways. 
Greyhound wants this business. The 
Detroit operation was the idea of Rob 
ert W. Budd, president of Great Lakes 
Greyhound. 


Vi. Around the Edges 


Genet’s principle of getting the high- 
est possible return on equipment prom- 
ises to pay off richly in the parcel ex 
press business. With virtually no extra 
expense, since it uses existing staff and 
facilities, the package express business 
is growing from $9.5-million in 1955 to 
a projected $30-million five years from 
now. 

The tie-in with airlines and airfreight 
forwarders is already so ieneulil 


Greyhound people say, that practically 
all of the remaining airlines and for- 
warders are making moves to participate 
in the service. 

Meanwhile, Greyvan (household 
moving subsidiary) and Greyhound 
Post Houses (restaurants and rest stops 
for motorists as well as bus riders) are 
in the black. Post Houses, headed by 
Joseph F. Edwards, netted $525,000 last 
year on a volume of $19.5-million from 
more than 140 units, and at least a 10% 
gain is predicted for the current year. 
Greyvan also hopes to enlarge last year’s 
$200,000 net. 
¢ Car Rental—Greyhound Rent-A-Car, 
Inc., came into being only last March. 
At first, it concentrated on fleet-leas- 
ing, and last November it acquired 
the R. A. Co., a major national fleet- 
leaser. 

In January, after a successful pilot 
operation in Cleveland, the company 
inaugurated nationwide passenger car 
rental service. It is operating in 12 
cities, with 28 others to be added by 
the end of the year. It has 125 fleet 
leases in effect and expects more than 
275 others by yearend. Greyhound is 
buying about 12,000 new cars this year 
and another 8,000 early next year. 

The subsidiary is expected to start 
showing a profit next year. 
¢ Giant Steps—““We went a long way 
last year in our tooling-up,” says Genet. 
“The complete tooling-up job will never 
be completed, but we will take more 
giant steps in that direction in 1957— 
our entry into new fields of transporta- 
tion, the growth of our service divisions, 
the decline in railroad passenger serv- 
ice, and the rise in fares, all point to 
Greyhound’s having a sure thing.” 

“And if another factor is needed,” 
he adds, “we certainly have it in the 
coast-to-coast highway construction 
program.” END 
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General Electric offers 


ZONE-BY-ZONE Air Conditioning 


for any budget, any business, any building (new or old) 


RESEARCH AND 
TESTING LABORATORIES 


TEMPERATURE MAINTAINED 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 





PRODUCTION AREA 


AIR CONDITIONED FOR 
1.2 OR 3 SHIFTS 





GENERAL OFFICES 


AIR CONDITIONED 
8 HOURS A DAY 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES 





AIR CONDITIONED 
8 TO 16 HOURS 





Consider the advantages of this flexibility: you cool 
only the areas you want, when you want. You meet 
the individual temperature requirements of each 
zone without expensive special equipment. 
General Electric Zone-by-Zone Air Condition- 
ing—using compact units that require no essential 
space — is installed without costly shutdowns or 
major alterations. Where space is limited, ceiling- 
mounted units go overhead. Floor-mounted units 
may be stationed away from the area being served. 
And all units may be re-located easily in the event 


Each work center individually cooled because each 
General Electric Unit is individually controlled 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ 


your layout ischanged through expansion or moving. 

No heavy initial outlay either—up to 3 years per 
unit to pay. For large installations, longer, more flex- 
ible terms may be arranged. Your General Electric 
Contractor will help you work out a financing plan. 

Ask your consulting engineer to contact a 
General Electric Contractor about Zone-by-Zone 
Air Conditioning for your plant. General Electric 
Commercial and Industrial Air Conditioning De- 
partment, 5 Lawrence St., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Here in Greater Miami 
Personnel Managers 
have few headaches 


Advertise openings in your 
Greater Miami plant and skilled 
employees become readily 
available. Select from dozens 
of applicants — and secure top 
production with greater profits 
— a hard dollar reason for 
locating your plant here. 
Send on letterhead for Fact File — 

complete statistical area analysis. 


GREATER MIAMI 
INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 


Dade County Advertising Dept. 178 
141 N. E. 3rd Avenue « Miami, Florida 





can be just 
as important 
to You! 


Your plant life line . . . con- 
tinuous production, em- 
ploye morale, community 
relations, profits ... all 
may be jeopardized by 
dust and fumes. . 


For 50 years, leading firms 
have relied on K & B to de- 
sign, fabricate and instali 
dust and fume control sys- 
tems, for “clean air—the 
invisible tool.’”’ 


Write us about your dust 
or fume problems. 


KIRK & BLUM MFG.CO. 
3114 Forrer St. 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


186 Compan les 





Transit Outfit Seeks More Fat 


Just hauling a dwindling load of passengers keeps 
profits slim, so St. Louis company is branching into bus and 
truck maintenance, and rental operations. 


Mounting traffic and clogged-up 
downtown streets are giving headaches 
to city fathers all across the country. 
The prosperity and urban growth that 
produce these civic problems are raising 
a different kind of lament from local 
transportation operators. For them, 
more private cars mean fewer public 
riders, shrinking revenues—at a time 
when costs are rising. 

One alternative—for publicly owned 
as well as privately owned systems—is to 
try higher fares to compensate for fall- 
ing traffic. Like many other lines, the 
privately owned St. Louis Public Serv- 
ice Co. has been steadily raising its bus 
and street car fares and introducing a 
raft of gimmicks to lure riders; and its 
profit picture is fairly bright compared 
to many other private transit operations. 

Not too bright, however—so it’s trying 
another tack. Like Grevhound Corp. 
(page 174), it has decided it need not 
be in business just to haul passengers, 
but can use its facilities and knowhow 
to add to earnings in other ways. Its 
stockholders a few weeks ago voted 
overwhelmingly (1,128,854 to 629) to 
amend its articles of incorporation to 
permit other activities. 

Already, it is doing maintenance work 
in its own shops for outside bus firms, 
and this week it was in process of or- 
ganizing two subsidiaries for its new 
operations. It’s ready to follow wher- 
ever the call of profit leads in mainte- 
nance work, rental and leasing of auto- 
motive equipment, trucking or cartage 
operations, or similar lines. 

Diversification, the company’s aggres- 
sive president, John C. Baine, believes, 
is “particularly applicable to the transit 
industry,” where dwindling patronage 
and higher costs put a premium on re- 
sourcefulness. 
¢ Like Father, Like Son—In_ breaking 
out of the passenger-carrving rut, St. 
Louis Public Service Co. is following 
the lead of ‘its parent, National City 
Lines, Inc., of Chicago, which owns 
49% of its 1,490,338 voting shares. Na 
tional is sole owner of local transporta- 
tion companies in a number of cities, 
and part owner of others. 

Now National is easing into the truck 
rental business. Last November, it set 
up a new, wholly owned subsidiary, Na- 
tional City Truck Rental Co., and al 
ready has trucks operating in 14 cities. 
Three more are in the cards, and it’s 
likely that NCTR will eventually have 
trucks in all cities where National's 39 


wholly owned operating subsidiaries are 
in business. 

“It’s a new business to us, and we're 
going in gradually,” says a spokesman. 
Though figures are just beginning to 
come in, early returns look good. 
NCTR owns the trucks. There are 
about 50 each in Tampa and Mobile, 
where things are already flourishing. 

Some transit companies in which 
National has part ownership—in Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
among others—are also branching out. 

NCTR’s truck rental plan is “a per- 
fect maintenance proposition,” the 
company says. As buses go out of serv- 
ices, the same help can handle trucks. 

At present, National is not get- 
ting into outside truck repair work, 
though officials think that may come. 
e¢ Aims—Maintenance, however, is one 
of St. Louis Public Service Co.’s strong 
points—it takes special pride in_ its 
equipment, which has won national bus 
maintenance honors for the past 11 
years. So it’s branching into that, in 
addition to following its parent’s rental 
lead. Of the two new subsidiaries: 

¢ One will do bus and truck main- 
tenance work, using the company’s 
present shops and personnel. This 
would include body work, engine over- 
haul, repair of units. 

e The second will undertake bus 
and truck leasing. 
¢ Beefing up Profits—Plans for the new 
subsidiaries are not yet in any final 
stage, but company officials look to the 
new operations to beef up slimming 
profits. Operating revenues fell from 
over $25.1-million in 1954 to about 
$23.5-million in 1955. Though ex- 
penses were cut, net profit tumbled 
from $1.6-million in 1954 to $928,000 
in 1955. Revenues fell again in 1956, 
but not so much, and cuts in costs 
brought earnings to $938,000. 

In the effort to boost revenues, the 
St. Louis company has tried such gim- 
micks as ‘“‘park-ride” express buses 
(which give suburbanites a chance to 
park near city limits and finish the dailv 
job trip on buses), special shopper 
tickets, more rush-hour express buses, 
and special buses for all events. 

The company wages a continual bat- 
tle to ease tax burdens, which in 1955 
were double its earnings. It lost in 
lower court a suit to avoid payment of 
a $700,000-a-year gross receipts tax ‘to 
St. Louis, but the case is now in Mis- 
souri Supreme Court. END 
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We can help you with modern, efficient 
equipment for Materials Handling e Chain 
Applications e Materials Reduction e Process- 
ing @ Sanitation e Mining...and with a contract 
engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products. Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! 


JEFFREY CHAIN 


makes good equipment better 


Chain for transmission of power 
—providing maximum strength 
with minimum weight, but with 
ample reserve strength to with- 
stand sudden and heavy over- 
loads. Chain for every elevating 
and conveying need—built for 
rigorous and continuous service 
under the most trying conditions. 


Jeffrey offers a complete line 
of chain, with sprockets and 
attachments to suit. Equipment 
manufacturers from coast to 


entre 


Founded in 1877 








coast rely on these Jeffrey prod- 
ucts to give their equipment 
greater dependability. Plant 
operators employ them to hold 
down costs. 


Jeffrey chain and accessories 
are stocked for your convenience 
by your Jeffrey distributor. For 
help in selecting chain for any 
job, call them or get in touch 
with The Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, 960 North Fourth 
Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


(MUEFFREY 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





In Regions 


Study of St. Louis Area Finds 


Location a Drag as Well as Boon 


I'he geographic location of the St. Louis metropolitan 
area is both an asset and a handicap, according to the 
first report of the Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, organ- 
ized by St. Louis and Washington Universities. 

Financed with $250,000 from the Ford Foundation 
and $50,000 from the McDonnell Aircraft Corp. Chari- 
table ‘Trust Fund, the survey is examining local govern- 
ments in the area and factors affecting them. A second 
report, with recommendations, is due in July. 

The survey found that economic growth of the St. 
Louis area ha’ been slower than competing areas. That's 
where location is a handicap: St. Louis’ whole nine-state 
region, and particularly Missouri and southwestern IIli- 
nois, has failed to industrialize at the national pace. 

The assets in St. Louis’ location are primarily two- 
fold: It is a major transportation center and, unlike com- 
peting areas, it has enough water for industry. In addi- 
tion, the diversification of industry and commerce in the 
St. Louis area provides strength. 

As for government, the survey noted that there are 96 
municipalities in St. Louis County—from which the city 
of St. Louis withdrew in 1876—and that the quality of 
city services in them varies considerably. Forty-six munic- 
ipalities, for example, have no full-time employee. 


Tennessee Gives Go-Ahead Signal 
For Nashville Merger With County 


Nashville and Davidsow County are one step nearer 
having a single local government for both. ‘The Tennes- 
see General Assembly has passed, and Gov. Frank G. 
Clement has signed, a law permitting counties with 
over 200,000 population to combine .city and county 
governments. 

Ihe law was recommended by the city and county 
planning commissions to eliminate duplication in gov- 
ernments and to provide municipal services—at most 
economical costs—to the entire county. 

Unlike Miami, where a division of city and county 
functions is to be put to a vote (BW—Nov.17°56,p176), 
Davidson County has only four incorporated munici- 
palities besides Nashville. About 45% of the population 
lives outside corporate limits, often getting inferior 
services if any at all. ‘T'wo communities have incor- 
porated themselves in recent years. ‘To avoid further 
incorporations—with resulting duplication of government 
—and to preclude the need for Nashville’s annexing 
adjacent land, the planning bodies advocate one govern- 
ment for all. 

Next step will be a friendly law suit to test the legality 
of the new act. Then the city council of Nashville and 
the quarterly (county) court will name a charter commis- 
sion to draft proposals for the new government. ‘They 
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hope to have the commission named by May, its report 
in by next February, and a referendum in May, 1958, 
to adopt the charter. 

The new law authorizes a similar step for Shelby 
County (Memphis), Knox County (Knoxville), and 
Hamilton County (Chattanooga) but the interest there 
is not as enthusiastic. 


Arkansas Assembly Reverses Court, 


Gives O.K. to New Gas Rate Base 


Slapped down by the courts in its efforts to use a new 
theory of figuring rates, the Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
got what it wanted in the State’s General Assembly. 

In 1955, the Arkansas Public Service Commission 
granted Ark-La a $4.3-million increase to industrial cus- 
tomers by adopting the “fair field” price theory. This 
allows Ark-La, in figuring its permitted return, to use the 
price it pays other gas producers as the price for the gas 
it produces itself (it produces 20% of its needs). Although 
it has to exclude from its invested capital $10-million 
worth of gas wells and producing properties, the com- 
pany comes out well ahead on the new system. 

Eleven big users protested. But after Pulaski County 
Circuit Court upheld the commission, several—including 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., Reynolds Metals Co., and 
Aluminum Co. of America—withdrew their protests and 
signed new contracts. The contracts, giving them 
priority against curtailed gas service, called for rates 
even higher than the commission allowed. However, 
four customers—Acme Brick Co., Columbian Carbon 
Co., International Paper Co., and Monsanto Chemica! 
Co.—appealed to the State Supreme Court. 

Last month, the higher court reversed the lower court, 
decided the “fair field” price theory was illegal. Next 
day, after the company announced it wouid cut back 
production of gas, a bill was introduced in the General 
Assembly to authorize the new theory. 

At a public hearing, W. R. Stephens of Little Rock, 
Ark-La chairman who acquired control of the company 
in 1954, promised: “If you give us this law, there won't 
be a rate increase on the biscuit cookers of Arkansas 
for at least five years.” In two days, the Assembly passed 
the bill, and last week Gov. Orval Faubus signed it into 
law. 

* . » 


Regions Briefs 


Desire for more space was the chief reason they left 
New York City for suburban counties, 140 surveyed firms 
told the Regional Plan Assn. The association noted it 
was “significant” that only about 500 moved away since 
1945—of over 250,000 firms in the city. 


After 20 years, National City Lines’ Tulsa subsidiary 
will cease operation June 30. Voters have approved a 
25-year franchise for the locally owned MK&O Transit 
Lines. 


Georgia’s first oil well has been discovered by R. O. 
Leighton, of St. Paul, Minn., and Paul Dupree, of 
Atlanta. 
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and so is old-fashioned lading protection 


The day of the “iron horse” is done . . . and so is the shake, rattle 
and roll treatment of freight . . . thanks to Evans DF* equipment. 


DF-equipped box cars have virtually eliminated damage in 
transit. Costly dunnage is a thing of the past. 


Today, 46 major railroads offer DF-equipped cars at no extra 
cost to shippers. And these railroads report triple revenue per car over 
ordinary cars. So whether you’re shipper or railroader, don’t be 
content with “iron horse’”’ lading protection. Write today for full details 
on DF: Evans Products Company, Dept. B-3, Plymouth, Michigan. 





THE “KID GLOVE” TREATMENT THAT LOCKS IN LADING 
. - ELIMINATES DAMAGE AND DUNNAGE 





























*DF is a trademark of the Evans.Products Company ... 
only Evans makes the DF Loader 


DF LOADERS 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY also produces: truck and bus heaters; 
bicycles and velocipedes; Evaneer fir plywood; fir lumber; Evanite battery separators and Evanite hardboard. 





ECONOMICS 





Does Higher Interest Lure 


@ Classical economists have always thought so— 
and most U.S. bankers still say that they agree. 

@ But very few banks indeed have taken advan- 
tage of the Fed’s recent invitation to hike interest to 3%. 


@ What about this apparent gap between words 
Is traditional theory true or false? 


and deeds? 


@ For the answers, a symposium of economic and 
financial experts comes up with varying opinion to illumi- 


nate the problem. 
fpr months ago the Federal Re- 


serve boosted the maximum interest 
rate that commercial banks can pay on 
savings deposits from 24% to 3% 
(BW —Dec.8'56,p126). Ever since, con- 
troversial questions have been swirling 
through bank board rooms from coast 
to coast 

e If bankers increased their in- 
terest rates accordingly, would the finan- 
cial institutions soon be divvying up a 
bigger savings pie? 

¢ Or would the result simply be 
that of more intensive—and expensive- 
competition for slices of the same old 
pic 
¢ Answers—In_ practice, most banks 
haven't taken up the Fed's invitation; 
many, in fact, still pay less than the 
old 24% top. In New York City, for in- 
stance, only 5 out of 56 commercial 
banks have raised their rates to 3% 
And of New York’s 17 banks reporting 
weekly to the Federal Reserve—the 
city’s biggest banks—only one, Chase 
Manhattan, has adopted the new maxi- 
mum. Others say they are consider- 
ing it—but primarily to compete with 
Chase 

On the surface, it looks as if these 
bankers don’t think a higher interest 
rate would increase savings deposits 
cnough to be worth its cost. Yet most 
of these very same bankers still cling 
to one of the most hallowed among 
classical economic doctrines: that total 
saving is governed by the interest rate, 
and that higher interest will encourage 
more saving. 

Bankers aren’t the only ones finding 
it hard recently to reconcile theory and 
practice on interest rates. ‘The relation- 
ship between interest rates and savings 
—one of the toughest problems in eco- 
nomics (BW—Feb.9’57,p96) —has been 
nagging at congressmen and _ senators, 
Federal Reserve and Treasury officials, 
businessmen, economists, and anyone 
else to whom tight money (and conse- 
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quently higher interest charges) are a 
problem. 
¢ Contentions—Traditionally, the case 
for higher interest rates is that they 
stimulate saving, curb investment, and 
by putting saving and investment into 

balance—prevent inflation. Hence, the 
argument goes, they should be an ob- 
jective of national economic policy 
whenever inflation threatens. But there 
are some penetrating questions to put: 

¢ What—if anything—happens to 
the classical position if higher interest 
rates turn out, in fact, to have little, no, 
or even an inverse effect on total sav- 
ing? 

¢ And what if higher interest rates 
don’t do much to curb excessive invest- 
ment? 

¢ Would it then be logical to relv 
less on the sort of monetary policies fol- 
lowed by the Fed for the past two years 
—and to try to devise new ways to pro- 
mote stable economic growth? 
¢ Quiz—Such questions as these will be 
real thorns for the National Monetary 
Commission when Congress makes up 
its mind how the study group should 
be formed (BW—Mar.2’57,p34). In 
the meantime, BUSINESS WEEK has sur- 
veyed one controversial facet of the 
over-all problem of interest rates—their 
effect on saving. A broad cross-section 
of economic and financial experts in re- 
search, industry, banking, and govern- 
ment was asked one question: 

“Will increasing the rate of interest 
have a significant direct or indirect ef- 
fect in increasing the volume of sav- 
ing?” 

Many economists in official positions 
declined to reply, so controversial is the 
subject. The Federal Reserve Board, in 
fact, instructed its staff economists not 
to make any comment for newspapers 
or magazines. A number of other gov- 
ernment economists decided, on their 
own, not to talk (“Normally, I am 
anxious to give you my ideas on eco- 


nomic subjects; however, at this par- 
ticular moment and for personal rea- 
eons...) 

¢ No Ballot—Nevertheless, of 72 econ- 
omists queried, answers for the record 
came from 40. In a somewhat arbitrary 
classification of the 40 responses, 12 
appeared to say: “Yes, the interest rate 
does have a significant effect on sav- 
ing.” Another 20 seemed to conclude 
in the negative, and eight couldn't be 
categorized that way. The survey, how- 
ever, was intended not to dispose of the 
question with a nose count, but to 
clarify it with a collection of informed 
views. 


I. The “Yes” Men 


Of the 12 saying “yes,” Harold B. 
Dorsey, president of the Argus Re- 
search Corp., put the case most simply. 
Said Dorsey: “One of the most ele- 
mental principles in economics states 
that an increase in the price of any- 
thing encourages an increase in supply 
and discourages demand. So, an in- 
crease in the price paid for savings (in- 
terest rate) should tend to increase sav- 
ings and discourage borrowing and 
spending.” Most of the others on the 
same side were more cautious, however. 
Samples of their comments follow. 


Henry C. Wallich, Yale Univer- 
sity: 

I think that raising the rate of in- 
terest will have a significant impact 
upon the rate of saving, although prob- 
ably not at once, and not primarily 
in the way in 
which it is com- 
monly thought. 

In the first in- 
stance, a higher 
interest rate is 
likely to lead 
mainly to a more 
intensive use of 
otherwise idle 
funds. We have 
seen this in the 
last few years in the rising velocity of 
money. This represents no true saving 
and does not counteract inflation. As 
part of this process, savings deposits 
may increase, at the expense of demand 
deposits. 

Next, however, a higher rate of in- 
terest will probably induce corporations 
planning capital expenditures to pay 
smaller dividends than they otherwise 
would. They could then increase their 
internal financing and reduce the cost 
and other difficulties of going to the 
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More Money Into Savings? 


capital market. This would be a gen- 
uine increase in saving. 

Likewise, a higher interest rate and 
tighter money will probably help to 
curb installment credit. Since con- 
sumer debt is “dissaving,” and is so 
treated in our savings statistics, a 
slower expansion of this debt would 
show up as an increase in saving. 

Finally, and in the longer run, a 
higher interest rate will probably have 
some effect upon saving habits of the 
public. The word “habit” implies that 
this is bound to be a slow process. . . . 


Norris O. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, First National City Bank 
of New York: 


. . . In the normal functioning of a 
capital market, an excessive demand for 
borrowed money brings an increase in 
interest rates and 
balances the sav- 
ings and invest- 
ment equation by 
discouraging de- 
mand and encour- 
aging supply. 

One frequently 
hears people. say 
that the rate of 
interest does not 
matter, and there 
is no doubt a considerable inertia in 
the savings habits of many people. But 
the same is true of spending habits. 
Nevertheless, merchants still find that 
lower prices move the goods. Any 
citizen alert to opportunity offered by 
compound interest to build a nest egg 
of investment capital—or alert for that 
matter to the need for higher rates to 
compensate for dollar shrinkage—is gov- 
erned closely by investment yields. . . . 


Ernst A. Dauer, director of con- 
sumer credit studies, Household 
Finance Corp: 

Under present conditions an increase 


in the rate of interest can have both a 
direct and an in- 


direct effect in 
increasing the vol- | 
ume of savings. 
With the stock of 
consumer durable 
goods high and 
in relatively good 
condition, the in- 
creased rate of re- 
turn on savings 
could have a sig- . 
nificant effect, in the balance, on con- 
sumer decisons to buy durable goods or 


' 
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to save. In addition, the higher rate 
charged on home mortgages may, 
through its deterrent effect upon the 
purchase of homes, indirectly result in 
an increase in savings. 


Geoffrey H. Moore, National 
Bureau of Economic Research: 


Higher interest rates increase the 
interest income of individuals. Since 
this income goes 
in large part to 
those whose sav- 
ings rates are 
high, this will 
tend to raise the 
over-all savings 
rate. 

Higher interest 
rates increase the 
cost of borrowing, 
and make holding 
cash more expensive. Business firms 
make extra efforts to conserve cash, 
invest all surplus liquid assets so as to 
yield a return, and reduce borrowings. 
Probably this tends to increase business 
savings, both by corporations and by 
the owners of unincorporated _busi- 
nesses. 

Some consumers may be induced to 
save more by the higher interest return, 
but probably more important is the 
influence of both the higher rates and 
more restrictive terms on borrowing. 
Reduced borrowing means reduced 
spending and increased saving. . . . 


Il. The “Nay” Sayers 


Twenty economists took the opposite 
tack—that interest rates don’t signifi- 
cantly affect saving. They stressed two 
main points: (1) Moderate changes in 
interest rates just don’t exert much in- 
fluence on people’s saving habits and 
(2) changes in the rate of saving are 
primarily caused by changes in income. 
And they leaned more heavily than the 
“ayes” on specific studies of the subject 
to support their views. Among the evi- 
dence cited: 

¢ Raymond Goldsmith’s A Study 
of Saving in the United States, which 
finds that changes in income accounted 
for two thirds of all changes in saving 
during the first 50 years of this century. 

¢ Edward Denison’s research at 
the U.S. Dept. of Commerce—showing 
that, regardless of interest rate levels, 
saving is remarkably steady at slightly 
less than 15% of gross national product, 
except in depression and war. 

e George Katona’s research on 
consumer saving at the University of 


Michigan’s Survey Research Center, 
which reveals very little connection be- 
tween personal saving decisions and in- 
terest rates. 

e The recent failure of the Swed- 
ish government, even by pushing inter- 
est rates on savings accounts up to 8%, 
to generate much additional saving. 

As the following comments suggest, 
the economists sometimes chose differ- 
ent roads to reach the same negative 
conclusion, however. 


Avram Kisselgoff, economist, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.: 


There is no empirical evidence that 
fluctuations in interest rates affect 
significantly the 
volume of sav- 
ings. To a great 
majority of fam- 
ilies and individ- 
uals the urgency 
of current wants 
seems more im- 
portant than con- 
cern for the 
future. An ex- 
pression of this 
attitude is found in the widespread use 
of installment sales credit, often at con- 
siderable cost, to advance the acquisi- 
tion of goods. This desire of consumers 
to maintain and improve their present 
standard of living makes savings rela- 
tively inelastic with respect to interest 
rates. 

Large increases in interest rates prob- 
ably could induce consumers to curtail 
their expenditures and thus expand sav- 
ings but the magnitude of the required 
rise in interest is likely to be greater 
than can be expected to occur. 


Abba P. Lerner, Columbia Uni- 
versity: 


1 would not expect a moderate change 
in the rate of interest to have in- 
portant effects on 
the volume of 
saving. “Save be- 
fore you spend,” 
say the govern- 
ment bond ads. 

But only when 
saving for a rela- 
tively short period 
does it make 
sense to calculate 
how much future 
consumption you can get for the sacri- 
fices made. And in such short periods 
the interest does not amount to 
much. . . . In the second place, an in- 
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crease in the rate of interest sometimes 
works the wrong way. . . . Bigger inter- 
est will take care of more of the final 
sum you are aiming at; so you needn't 
save quite so hard. Nor need you even 
bother to work this out for yourself. 
Ihe insurance companies will reduce 
the premium on endowment policies 
because they can earn more interest on 
your saving. You may then spend the 
difference (which means you may save 
less) just because the rate of interest is 
higher. 

Harvard 


Seymour E. Harris, 


University: 


The classical position was, of course, 
that higher rates induce more savings. 
Keynes exploded 
this theory in 
showing that sav- 
ings depend on 
income as well 
as the rate of 
interest. Hence, 
should higher 
rates, through ef- 
fects on invest- 
ment, public and 
private, and pur- 
chases of durable goods through credit, 
reduce income, the result may well be 
1educed savings, not higher savings. . . . 

In one sense, the old theory seems 
supported. Personal savings rose in 
1956. Later effects on income are, how- 
ever, still to be considered. 

But the major objective of higher 
rates, a decline of investment and a re- 
duction of lending, was far from 
achieved—perhaps fortunately. Both 
loans and business investments con- 
tinued to climb. The pressure of high 
rates was felt in housing, in demands 
of small business, in requirements of 
state and local governments. which 
need $40-billion in 10 ~*ars sr class- 
rooms and are becoming panicky over 
the rising costs of money... . 


Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., treasurer, 
Armstrong Cork Co.: 


Contractual or “committed” savings 
—payments of insurance premiums, 
pension fund con 
tributions, debt 
repayment, and 
even payroll de- 
ductions for gov- 
ernment bonds, 
thrift funds, and 
Christmas Clubs 
—seem to be par- 
ticularly imsensi- 
tive to modest in- 
terest rate changes. 

It is doubtful that the rate and vol- 
ume of uncommitted or discretionary 
savings are much influenced by shift- 
ing interest rate levels. It seems illogi- 
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cal to expect that the lure of an ad- 
ditional }% or 4% per annum at the 
local savings institutions would be suffi- 
cient to prompt the typical consumer 
to defer purchase of a new car or a 
new gown. 


Richard A. Musgrave, University 
of Michigan: 


While there is no clear extreme 
either way, I seriously doubt whether 
a moderate in- 
crease in the rate : ; 

PIER 42 of interest by, 
NORTH RIVER say, 1 to 2 per- 
NEW YORK, N. Y. centage points 
would signifi- 
cantly affect the 
level of personal 
saving. Some 
would save more, 
others less, and 
the net result 
would hardly be very large. Indeed, it 
might be in either direction. The level 
of income, the economic outlook, and 
price anticipations are more important 
factors. 
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raising the 

rate of interest 

will cause more 

units of future 

income to be 

purchased, but it 

will probably not 

raise the amount spent in purchasing 
them. In other words, the demand for 
future income in terms of present ex- 
penditures is an inelastic demand, not 
an elastic one. 


James S. Early, University of 
Wisconsin: 


I believe that, within wide limits, 
changes in rates of interest will have no 
substantial effect 
on the volume of 
savings. Many of 
our leaders of fi- 
nancial __institu- 
tions are, I think, 
suffering from 
an optical illu- 
sion. They 
see that, because 
their particular in- 
stitution or type 
of institution raises interest rates or 
lags behind others in doing so, the 
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flow of funds to or from their institu- 
tions varies quite noticeably. They tend 
to identify these funds with “savings” 
whereas they are in fact mainly trans- 
fers of existing funds or a rechanneliza- 
tion of savings that would go on pretty 
much independently of interest rate 
differences. 

As for indirect effects of interest rates 
on savings, I remain Keynesian enough 
to believe that it is primarily a matter 
of income levels, liquidity, the value of 
assets, expectations, and such factors 
that determine consumption _ levels, 
rather than interest rates. If rising 
rates should choke off investment to a 
point that would bring declines in em- 
ployment, they would actually reduce 
savings. 


lll. Yes—And No 


The answers from eight economists 
could not fairly be labeled “yes” or 
“no.” 

Some, like that from Prof. William 
J. Fellner of Yale, were outright “ves 
and no” replies. Fellner’s conclusion: 
“When a policy of higher interest rates 
is compared with the available alterna- 
tive policy, the conclusion should be 
that higher interest rates produce more 
private voluntary saving (although pre- 
sumably less private-plus-public saving 
—that is, less private saving plus tax 
revenue).” 

Others, like the three quoted below, 
seemed to be trying to justify high in- 
terest rates as an anti-inflation measure, 
regardless of uncertainties about the 
relation between interest rates and sav- 


ing. 


William F. Butler, vice-president, 
the Chase Manhattan Bank: 


In an attempt to contain inflation, 
the Federal Reserve has pursued a tight 
money policy and 
the Treasury has 
run a sizable cash 
surplus. Both pol- 
icies are designed 
to maintain a bal 
ance between sav 
ing, and invest 
ment at a high 
level. Thus a 
cash surplus re 
duces the pu 
chasing power of taxpayers. And a tight 
credit policy acts to place a check-rein 
on the ability of commercial banks to 
increase loans, as well as to raise the 
whole structure of interest rates. These 
higher interest rates, which are designed 
to encourage more saving, are the result 
of intense demand pressing against a 
restricted supply of available credit. 

Actually, savings have increased sub- 
stantially. since these policies were 
adopted. . . . The fact that prices have 
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gone up moderately shows that these 
policies have not been entirely success- 
ful. However, they have been working 
in the right direction and, in my judg- 
ment, have prevented what otherwise 
would have sane a substantial degree 
of price inflation. 


Lester V. Chandler, Princeton 
University: 


The effects of rising interest rates 
on the volume of saving is an inter- 
esting and _per- 
haps even an im- 
portant question. 

However, neither 
the wisdom of 
the commercial 
banks’ decision 
to increase their 
rates on savings 
deposits nor the 
desirability of the 
restrictive mone- 
tary policy necessarily depends on its 
answers. (1) The prime motivation of 
banks was to retain savings and to end 
the drain to other institutions and other 
types of investment. Their concern 
was more with their share of total sav- 
ings, rather than with the aggregate 
volume. (2) Federal Reserve policy, 
armed primarily at restricting the ex- 
pansion of total bank credit, would be 
justified even if the volume of saving 
were completely unresponsive to inter- 
est rate changes. Inflation may be 
fought as effectively by holding invest- 
ment spending down to the level of 
available saving as by raising savings. 


Weldon Welfling, Simmons Col- 
lege: 


Of course, theory gives no clear an- 
swer to the elasticity of savings in 
relation to inter- 
est rates; saving 
is supposed to re- 
late more closely 
to income than 
to interest. How- 
ever . . . saving 
can be “sold,” like 
merchandise, and 
I think with high 
repayments of 
consumer credit 


_and consumers being fairly well stocked 


with durable goods, saving could be 
sold. Suppose a saving bank ran adver- 
tisements comparing what various items 
cost two comparable families, one of 
which paid X% for consumer credit, the 
other receiving 3% while it saved the 
purchase price. 

What I am saying is that changes 
in the rate, by themselves, don’t have 
much effect, but could set the stage 
for promotional measures that might 
have. END 
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Raymond Flash Drying Systems. 


To handle refuse or conventional fuels . . . for disposal 
or steam generation . . . Combustion Engineering has both 
the equipment and the experience to meet any combina- 
tion of requirements. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. om15 


Steam Generating Units + Nuclear Reactors * Paper Mill Equipment © Pulverizers » Flash Drying Systems © Pressure Vessels + Home Heating and Cooling Units * Domestic Water Heaters * Soil Pipe 
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WOULD YOU BUY LOCKS WITHOUT KEYS? 


Of course not! But costly locks are worthless if their keys are 
missing. TelKee key control ends this... 
keeps all keys on file, ready for duty. TelKee 
saves valuable time, avoids costly inconven- 
jence. Write for FREE catalog today 
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trates the top management 
men bracket, is published 
every week. For further in- 
formation write 
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New York, 36, N. Y. 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


bis Farm Price Situation 
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Dept. of Agriculture. 
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Farmers Get Less, Pay More 


In February, the gap broadened be- 
tween what Gun received for their 
roducts and what they paid for daily 
fiving items. Agricultural commodities 
brought 2% less than they did in Janu- 
ary. (Price declines for hogs, tomatoes, 
lettuce, dairy products, and potatoes 
more than offset slight increases for 
oranges, chickens, and some vegetables. ) 
Over-all, prices were 3% above year 


ago, and 27% below the record high of 
February, 1951. 

Prices paid by farmers rose 1% from 
January to February. Thus the squeeze 
on the farmer became the tightest since 
World War II. The parity ratio — the 
ratio of prices received to prices paid — 
dropped from 82 in January to 80 in 
February, the lowest level since the end 
of World War II. 


New Rubber Consumption 


Thousands of Long Tons 


150 


1955 


Date: Rubber Monufacturers Assn. 


The Biggest Bounce Ever 


U.S. consumption of new rubber in 
anuary rose to a new monthly peak of 
140,000 long tons, topping the previous 


high set in June, 1955. The January fig- 
ure was 5.9% above the same month in 
1956. This record came at a time when 
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You have to move 


to get the 


jump on today’s 


expanding market 


Industrial companies are spending more than 
$514 million every twenty minutes for needed 
goods and services. In spending that much 
money, they move mighty fast. But you have 
to be even faster to sell to today’s dynamic in- 
dustrial market. Especially if you want to 
thoroughly cover your customers and prospects 





among the thousands of industrial companies 
that are spending this vast sum. 
A sound, well-balanced advertising program 











can help your sales force make an immediate 
impact on this big market—the market that 
won’t wait to be sold, because it can’t wait 
to buy. 








To keep ahead of this expanding market, put 
hard-hitting industrial advertising on the job. 





It will give you a greater return on your sales 
investment. 














NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 




















ASSOCIATION, INC, 


271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of indus- 
trial products, with local chapters in ALBANy, BALTIMORE, Boston, BuFFALO, CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, CoLuMBuUS, DALLAS-ForT WortTH, DENVER, Detroir, HAMILTON, ONT., 
HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, 
MONTREAL, QuE., NEWARK, NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 
RocuEsTER, Rocxrorp, Str. Louis, SAN Francisco, TORONTO, ONT., YOUNGSTOWN 





EMPLOYMENT 





Position Vacant 
Exceptional permanent opportunity for ma- 


ture, experienced sales manager with proven 
executive ability. Must be able to direct 
rapidly expanding national sales organization 
of long-established commercial refrigerator 
manufacturer (one of the leaders in its field) 
with distributors in all major cities. Previous 
experience with wholesale foods, provisioning 

food equipment helpful. Your reply held 
n strictest confidence. Call or write Julius 
Brinkoeter, Ed Friedrich Inc., Box 1540, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


_ ee Positions Wanted 


Labor Lawyr! Exp. with NLRB, Labor dept; 
seeks spot with firm, assoc., other. PW-4510, 
Business Week 


Purchasing Agent or Assistant, age 29, mar- 
ried, ambitious, aggressive, college, 7 years 
manufacturing experience in Packaging, 
*rinting Paper, Corrugated, Maintenance, 
Office Equipment and supplies, Electrical 
Equipment and supplies, wire forms, Screw 
Machine parts, castings, fibre, stampings. 
Resume on request. PW-4591, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Manufacturers Representative calling on 

Southern California Grading, Paving, Engi- 

neering, Sewer. Contractors, desires i 
ynal line. RA-4521, Business Week. 


Machine Tool Sales. Los Angeles area. Have 

lowing direct and dealers. Sales manage- 
ment experience. Salary or commission. Ten 
ears present job. 246 Kelby St., Covina, 
Calif 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Job satisfaction! if you really want it. we 
can help you get it—where you are or in a 
more challenging position. (See Harvard Bus- 
ness Review). Free brochure 20, Bernard 
Haldane Associates, 16 East 41 Street, New 
York N ; 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Disaster Planning consulting, service to aid 
your industry or institution to prepare plans 
of action in case of fire, flood, natural dis- 
aster or civil defense situations. Timothy G. 
Stillman, P. O. Box 54B Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y 


=== Registered Patent Attorney ——— 


Patent Information Book without cbligation. 
G. Miller 37-BW 3 Warner Bidge., Wash., D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Esther Williams Distributorships Available. 
Big profit opportunities with Esther Williams 
Swimming Pools. New type, all-concrete pools, 
omplete with the finest accessories, big- 
capacity filter, stainless steel ladder, fiber- 
glass diving board, pool cover, etc. Priced for 
volume sales. Good Housekeeping and Parents’ 
Seals assure highest quality standards and im- 
mediate consumer acceptance. Big TV maga- 
zine, radio and newspaper campaign provides 
maximum profits this year. $10,000 to $100,- 
000 investment required for self-liquidating 
inventory. Write today. International Swim- 
ming Pool Corporation, 83 Court Street, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Free Catalog Hundreds of Bargains on busi- 
ness, farms and income property for sale 
U. 8. Deal direct with owners. 
1 Buyers Digest, 1608-Hillhurst 

», Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial & Real Estate financing, ist & 
2nd mtges. construction loans, machinery, 
equipment & inventory loans. Sales & lease 
back. Present financing consolidated & in- 
creased payments reduced. Receivable dis- 
counting, rediscounting & instalment financ- 
ing. Long term subordinated note & deben- 
ture financing. New Venture Financing Stock 
ssues arranged. U. S. & Canada. Sy Field, 
i57 Bway N. Y. 36, N. Y. Tel: Wiscon- 





hopes of a rising trend in auto output 
were brighter than subsequent results 
justified. But demand for replacement 
tires is rising, and will continue as a 
principal source of demand for rubber. 

The January gain over a year ago was 
all in synthetic rubber, which rose 
10.4% over January, 1956. Natural rub- 
ber use actually dropped 0.7%. Synthe- 


tic’s big attraction is price — it costs 23¢ 
per Ib., while natural soared as high as 
38¢ per Ib. last fall before the Suez 
Canal was closed. Natural’s price has 
since dropped to about 30¢, but it’s still 
well above synthetic. Capacity of syn- 
thetic plants has grown, and a er 
boost is expected this year; so the indus- 
try will be able to meet a rising demand. 
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Net Increase 


Billions of Dollars 
— ee 


‘49 "50 


Forms of Investments 
Billions of Dollars 
2) 


Life Insurance 
Equities 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


‘5! ‘52 


Still Adding to the Nest Egg 


Despite complaints that Americans 
aren’t saving enough money, savings ac- 
counts, U.S. savings bonds, and life in- 
surance equities were $14-billion fatter 
last year than in 1955, according to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. This 
was the biggest year-to-year increase 
since 1945 — topping 1955’s gain by $1- 
billion — and brought the grand total 
of such savings to $249-billion. 


In the tremendous growth of these 
forms of piggy banks, the largest share 
has been in savings and loan associations 
and savings banks. Credit unions have 
scored large gains, percentagewise, but 
are still a small part of the total. Life 
insurance also has become popular, but 
government bond holdings didn’t in- 
crease last year, and were only 1.2% 
higher at the end of 1956 than in ’50. 
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THE TREND 





A Hard Look at Government Spending 


The pressure is on the Administration to cut 
government spending. Ever since it announced its 
$71.8-billion budget for 1957-58, there has been 
growing uneasiness and resentment in Congress, in 
the business community, in the nation as a whole. 

The widespread feeling that the budget is too 
big has forced the Administration into a very pecu- 
liar posture. The President at first said that the 
budget represented the best efforts of the Adminis- 
tration. But Treasury Secy. Humphrey criticized it, 
and urged Congress to cut it. Now Budget Director 
Percival Brundage has asked for a review of all 
spending, and Pres. Eisenhower has given his en- 
dorsement to such a review. 

This willingness to look and look again for possi- 
ble economies is healthy. It is, in fact, the only basis 
on which sound fiscal policy can be built. 

But both the Administration and the public have 
to face the fact that this kind of review is not going 
to produce sweeping economies that will cut spend- 
ing significantly. The very fact that the Administra- 
tion has weeded out much waste and extravagance 
left by its predecessor means that there is no longer 
a possibility of dramatic savings. 

Secy. Humphrey said as much last week when 
he declared that “the really substantial reductions 
in government spending can only come from changes 
in program.” 

In other words, the only way to cut the budget in 
any substantial way is to abandon spending projects. 
Such a spartan policy certainly deserves considera- 
tion. But one should not have any doubts about just 
what it involves. 

Certainly all but those few who favor economy 
at any price would resist cutting our defense pro- 
gram. Yet it accounts for 63% of the total budget 
and over 70% of the increase in spending ticketed 
for the next fiscal year 

There appears to be mounting pressure to cut 
the $4.4-billion foreign aid bill, which is a part of 
the security budget. But Eisenhower declared that 
he will resist this on the grounds that it is injurious 
not merely to our allies but to the U.S. itself. 

If security is essential, and most Americans agree 
that it is, then take the 25% of the budget that 
goes for programs established by Congress. They 
include farm support, welfare payments, interest 
on the national debt, and other services. The Ad- 
ministration has no leeway in these measures—it 
merely administrates what Congress has legislated. 

This leaves some 12% of the budget. Much of 
this portion is for expanded public works and social 
service projects—school construction, roadbuilding, 
irrigation, health and welfare. 

Spending in these areas can be reduced or even 
eliminated. But they have been acknowledged 
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“needed public assets” by Eisenhower himself. They 
are not pump-priming devices or frilly extravagances 
—most of them, already long overdue, are vital for 
our continued well being. 

No one likes the size of the budget. But the way 
to cut the budget is not to swing the meat ax blindly. 
If the cry for economy is genuine—if congressmen, 
businessmen, and the public really mean that they 
want to spend less—then they must decide what 
government activities they are prepared tc do with- 
out. : 

In making that decision, they will have to remem- 
ber that the Administration has geared its 1957-58 
proposals to growth. The pressure for lower spending 
must not force cuts that will sacrifice programs 
essential to a growing economy. For if it does, the 
final cost is likely to be far greater than anything 
that can be saved in the next 12 months. 


A Healthy Approach 


The Senatorial investigation into the shady and 
illicit operations of labor union officials is welcome 
and overdue. Five years ago, the New York State 
Crime Commission laid bare in all of its unsavory 
details the anatomy of union-gangster-employer 
corruption on the New York waterfront. The Sen- 
ate committee now probing similar relationships in- 
volving the Teamsters Union in the Northwest has 
already made clear that more than business costs and 
economics are involved. Spreading into vice and 
prostitution, gangster-union ties affect the health 
and morality of the community. 

Revelations already made, and others sure to 
come, will stoke up an insistent demand for reform. 
And this, too, is a good thing. But it must be remem- 
bered that a great majority of labor union officials 
are just as revolted by the conduct of a few of their 
colleagues as the public. The committee has the 
support and cooperation of the AFL-CIO. It is vitally 
important that it keep such support. 

For remedies and reforms to be effective, more 
than the passage of legislation will be required. A 
combination of law enforcement and voluntary ac- 
tion by the unions themselves is what is needed. 
Hence it is necessary, if the investigation is not to 
degenerate into just another TV show, for the 
committee to move only where it is sure of its 
ground. 

Here is an opportunity to do substantially more 
than make some transient headlines. Those who 
are afraid of the committee should not be given an 
opportunity to charge that it is a “witch hunt” or 
an “anti-labor” tactic. Its strength lies, not only in 
the force of public opinion, but in its support by 
decent labor leaders. That asset must be husbanded. 
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Astro-nautics 
is to space... 


as Aero-nautics is to earth 


In the fields of both AERO-NAUTICS and ASTRO-NAUTICS 
Convair is showing outstanding leadership. CONVAIR-Astronautics 
is today building in San Diego, California, a complete facility 
for research, development and manufacturing of the 

Atlas Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, a top priority project 
of the U.S. Air Force. The Atlas is the first of many vital 
astronautical projects which will lead mankind toward a better 


understanding of the universe in which he lives. 


CONVAIR 


> A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
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SENSIMATIC AMOUNT-RETAINERS help to make possible the 


automati« repeat printing of tems and totals end duplicate posting. 


cuts your accounting costs two ways 


FIRST AND FOREVER—from its forth from form to form all by itself 


lower initial price through lowe ... the way a Sensimatic “remembers’ 


day-after-day operating costs, your and repeats every posting requirement! , 
Burroughs Sensimati Accounting Yes, just as you want it! 5% 
Machine can build your savings into You can polish off two complete Pa : 
t 


thousands of dollars. posting operations like one, without — 


\ major contribution to this out adding costly extra registers. Thus. ’ 
standing economy is Sensimatic s Sensimatics offer you automatically 
unrivalled ability to give you original repeated original printing for far less 
printing on two or more related than other accounting machines can. 
records in single automatic operations. \ demonstration? Ask our nearby 

lake a statement and ledger, for branch, or write to Burroughs 
instance. You merely slip them side Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
by side into the carriage. Then any 


item, any total you enter on the 


statement can be repeat-printed on B ai p ° . 
he leer automaticaly _> Burroughs Sensimatic 


It may be hard to believe—at first 


the way that carriage moves back and “Burroughs” and “Sensimati ire trademarks, 


‘ 





